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CHAPTER I 
PORNIC, THE OLDEST PORT 


EOGRAPHY bows to age. We have proposed 
to take a trip around the coasts of France, first 
on the Atlantic from Dunkirk to Bayonne, and then 
on the Mediterranean from Port Vendres to Toulon. 
We do not continue to the present frontier of Italy, 
because the ports of the French Riviera have been 
included in a previous volume. But Pornic demanded 
first place, and only after she had gained first place 
was she willing to allow the author to continue undis- 
turbed his voyage from ‘“‘the sentinel on the north” to 
“the sentinel on the south.” 

Pornic’s insistence was not unnatural. We have 
been visiting ports of France for over a quarter of a 
century, and in the course of our travels we have gone 
back again and again to some of the ports until they 
have become an old story. About a few of them we 
have written in ‘“Harper’s” and “The Century.” With 
the gracious permission of the editors a little of this 
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old material has been used. But not much. The 
world is moving too rapidly for us to be satisfied 
with impressions of the past in the past tense. So we 
have revisited our ports during this summer of 1926, 
virtually all of them; past memories and experiences 
serve only as a background for a wholly new study. 
And of what we have seen we are writing here in the 
Villa Marie Thérése at Pornic. From the window of 
the kitchen that serves as our study, we look out upon 
the oldest port in France. Why should it not come 
first ? 

A friend who is Regius Professor of Humanity in 
a great university writes from Scotland that he will 
gladly come to visit us here if he can find Pornic on 
the map. He knows France well, but he has never 
heard of Pornic. Nor had we until the wife and chil- 
dren came this way looking for a new place to spend 
a month at the sea. Now they have brought us and 
our work down here for a whole summer, and we do 
not intend to leave until we have to, with just time to 
get the steamer homeward bound at Cherbourg. We 
are so much in love with Pornic that we should not 
think of giving this old port any other place than first 
place. We are ashamed of the abysmal ignorance of 
so many years. Let us attempt to atone for it by 
beginning with Pornic. 

If any scholar, looking at the heading of this chap- 
ter, should question our right to call Pornic the oldest 
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port, let him be assured now that we have no desire or 
reason to be positive and absolute in our statement. 
The lines of Verlaine have already been quoted by a 
learned believer in Pornic’s claims: 


Gardez, que trop chercher ne vous séduise, 
Loin d'une sage et forte humilité. 
Le seul savant c’est encore Moise. 


Certainly no older civilization has left traces in 
France than that which flourished at the mouth of 
the Loire. Since the beginning of history there has 
been a Nantes. In making the port of St. Nazaire, 
ruins were uncovered that led French archeologists 
and Latinists to identify the site of Corbilo, a thriv- 
ing Gallic port when the Romans first pushed their 
empire to the borders of Armorica. On the southern 
side of the estuary, the extreme end is the Pointe de 
St. Gildas, which combines with the long Ile de Noir- 
moutier to form natural breakwaters for the Baie de 
Bourgneuf. Along both sides of a wee arm of this 
protected bay, an arm that is scarcely more than a 
creek, lies Pornic. To primitive man, Pornic afforded 
a safer harbor—safer, against both nature and ene- 
mies, than any port in the estuary of the Loire. For 
centuries before the Romans came, the heart of France 
was best reached by the road from Pornic to Nantes. 

Our friend the Professor, who is here with us as we 
write, assures us that we make no mistake in assuming 
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the antiquity of this outlet of France on the marches 
of Brittany. We are in the presence of a savant, a 
research scholar, whose name the world knows not. 
His life has been spent in teaching boys. He is here 
with ungrateful young cubs who have failed -their 
bacho, Without passing this examination that marks 
the end of their Z/ycee days, they will not enter the 
university in the autumn unless the Professor, having 
led them to water, is able to make them drink. The 
boys are his bread and butter. If we had to earn our 
living through them, we should feel depressed even 
when the sun was shining. The Professor, however, 
has the saving grace of an avocation. It is the history 
of this pays de Retz, as the borderland between Brit- 
tany and the Vendée is called. After teaching hours 
are over, he leaves reality and lives in Pornic’s past. 
His dreams he sometimes shares with us. We call 
them dreams because of the eager glow on his face. 
In fact, what he says about Pornic is based on the 
scholarly use of a wide background of knowledge. 
You shall judge. We are at the kitchen-study win- 
dow. The port, at high tide a beautiful inland lake, 
is for the time being mud flats, with just a trickle of 
water in the channel. Fishing-smacks and the sail- 
boats of summer folk are high and dry. The bathers 
of a few hours ago are playing tennis. For the mo- 
ment the beaches do not attract them. The old 
chateau seems to tower away above its rocky base, and 
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the terraces of the villas on the lower rocks, uncov- 
ered to their foundations, form the lowest step of the 
town whose streets and houses do not slope but stand 
out squarely on successive levels. 

“Do you not see,” exclaims the Professor, “that 
Pornic has an aspect different from any other port of 
France? What gives it a character wholly of its own? 
Precisely those terraces, and they are the clue to its 
prehistoric past.” 

We profess competency neither in the field of arche- 
ology nor anthropology, but it is not difficult to agree 
with our friend that the terraces must have originated 
at an early period in the history of mankind. It does 
not astonish us when he assures us that unmistakable 
traces of the neolithic age have been discovered in 
digging into the terraces. 

“Nowhere else in France right by the sea,” declares 
the Professor, ‘‘will you see houses of the nineteenth 
and twentieth century after Christ built on founda- 
tions actually made by men who lived several mil- 
lenniums before the bronze age. These neolithic men, 
invaders from the East, were black, small, and round- 
headed, and they drove out the tall, light-haired, 
blue-eyed. autochthones. Get under those ter- 
races, my friend, and you will find subterranean rooms 
that denote the successive ages of building everywhere. 
Side by side with neolithic monuments of great im- 
portance to anthropology, for instance, we have in the 
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side of that hill a little Roman temple that cannot be 
brought to light because it would destroy existing 
structures. How I wish we could dig out this ancient 
Pornic! But the people who live here now wouldn’t 
allow that. Since the first Napoleon, French scholars 
have had to wait patiently for the rare occasion when 
a new house was being built from the cellar up.” 

As we listen, that hillside over there assumes a new 
interest. We had not thought of these things; we had 
not known about them. But now, as the Professor 
goes on, we begin to see the significance of the name of 
our little port. Until the nineteenth century Pornic 
was “Portnid,” a name inherited from the Latins, to 
whom it was ‘Portus Nidus.” They found it literally 
a nest,—a nest of primitive man,—with narrow streets 
winding around the central place as they do to-day, 
shut in on a defensive point by ramparts that serve to 
buttress earlier terraces. This site commanded the 
port, and although very small it was an extraordinarily 
powerful fortress. 

And just as Roman and medieval walls reinforced 
the earlier terraces, the Professor backed his arguments 
by reference to Strabo, to the Druid stones, and to vil- 
lage customs in this old country. In most parts of 
France, he told us, the neolithic monuments were over- 
thrown in the ninth century, when Charlemagne in his 
capitularies ordered the destruction of all remains of 
the stone age in order to combat superstition and per- 
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sisting pagan customs. But at the mouth of the Loire 
the megalithic remains are still common, especially in 
the neighborhood of Pornic, and until recently in one 
village—more than a thousand years after Charle- 
magne—it used to be the custom at the August moon 
for the jeunes filles to dance around Druid stones and 
try to push one another to be the first to touch the 
menhir. The unlucky girl was whipped by the others, 
and was destined to have no husband that year. 

According to Strabo, the islands at the mouth of 
the Loire were peopled by a colony of Samnites, whose 
customs were strange and wild. The women had the 
upper hand, and kept the men far off. They were 
priestesses of Bacchus. There could be no doubt that 
Noirmoutier, which we see out there not so far off, 
protecting Pornic from the ocean storms, is the place 
Strabo had in mind. Devotion to Bacchus is now con- 
fined to a few,—and they are generally of the other 
sex,—but these original people of the dominating race, 
whose blood and influence remain in this country, set 
an unusual standard for womanhood, which the gentler 
sex in France has managed to retain ever since. 

As mankind united in larger units, the original 
“nests,” like Pornic along the coast and the ideally 
located towns on the tops of hills in the interior, lost 
much of their importance. In the middle ages the 
marches of Brittany owed allegiance to feudal nobles, 
families gradually extending their influence The 
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chateau of Pornic, which picturesquely dominates the 
harbor, was erected by the family whose name has 
ever since been associated with this country. It re- 
mained in their possession until a Marquis de Retz 
won everlasting notoriety by his treatment of_his 
wives. In the Chateau de Pornic was enacted the 
tragedy of Bluebeard. Gilles de Retz, the original 
Barbe Bleue, killed so many women that his own sub- 
jects refused to protect him when he was summoned 
to trial at Nantes by the Duke of Brittany. Gilles 
expiated his crimes on the scaffold, and the pays de 
Retz was incorporated in Brittany. 

The chateau, the lower part of whose walls go back 
to the ninth century, was restored by the present 
owner, who has made it his summer home. No other 
building of medieval days remains in the little harbor. 
For Pornic, like Nantes, took sides for the Revolution 
against the Royalists, when the émgrés attempted to 
return from England, and suffered more by this action 
than any other port of France. Being on the border 
of the Vendée, the Pornicais were quickly called upon 
to bear the brunt of a guerre sans merci. Maddened 
by the determined resistance of the Pornicais, the Ven- 
déans burned the town, and there was little left of 
old Pornic—above the ground—when the Pornicais 
retook it. Aside from the terraces, indelible marks of 
the original “nest,’”’ we have only the crenelated walls 
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and conical-roofed towers of Barbe Bleue’s castle to 
recall centuries of glorious history. 

Let us hasten to add that Pornic needs nothing of 
the past, not even history, to make it one of the most 
delightful ports of France. We sent an artist to do 
some sketches for us at near-by Sables d’Olonne after 
the World War. He stayed three years. Had he 
come to Pornic, I wager he would still be here. Just 
the bare thought of ever leaving here gives us a panic, 
and we have been here only a few weeks. 

An enthusiast once said of Pornic that it was Brit- 
tany with the sun of the Midi. The nearness of the 
Gulf Stream, and the southern exposure, combined 
with an altogether unique protection from Atlantic 
storms, make the climate exceptionally soft. It is 
fresh in the early morning and sometimes after the 
sun goes down, and we have had a few rather cold 
nights. But there is no chill in the cold. Myrtle 
grows here, and mimosa lives for years without shelter. 
We have fig-trees in our garden. Palms will live as at 
Torquay. There is an extraordinary quality in the 
light that makes your bones feel good, and the summer 
days seem longer than they do farther north. One 
needs no wrap in the daytime after coming out of the 
water; and we sit on the rocks of an evening without 
ever a shiver. 

Pornic is representative of so much that is attractive 
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and worth while in French life, that we are happy to 
have taken it as the prototype of our ports. 

What strikes you first are the freedom and simplicity 
here. You do as you please and you dress as you 
please; so does everybody else. There is wealth, -but 
it is unostentatious. When the French are on a vaca- 
tion they do not allow the possession of money to 
make them uncomfortable and to take the color out 
of their lives, as most Americans do. In no show place 
on the coast of France has the atmosphere of luxury, 
of banality, of artificiality, any raison d’étre except to 
cater to foreigners. Being prominent in political or 
literary life, having made a fortune in business, or 
having inherited money does not make the Frenchman 
fee] that he has to take Paris with him to the sea, and 
that his days must be passed under the supervision of 
lackeys. He abhors the jazz that prevents him from 
listening to the surf; the electric lights that rob the 
moon of its own; carefully kept lawns and gravel 
walks flying in the face of nature, and the assumption 
that one must not take a vacation from dinner-coat, 
starched collar, and hose-clad feet. At Pornic the 
first thing a man does is to buy fisherman’s togs to 
wear straight through his vacation, to put on espa- 
drilles, and to forget that he ever owned a coat of 
any kind. French women banish expensive frocks and 
silk stockings. They go barelegged and do not dress 
for dinner. 
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The freedom and simplicity affect the younger 
generation, too. Americans who have the idea that 
young people in France do not mix, and that girls 
are held under rigid surveillance by mothers or other 
chaperons are thinking of a past generation. The 
day of that sort of thing has gone in France—as far 
as one can judge—as completely as in America. Over 
here, too, girls want to “lead their own lives,” as the 
youngsters put it. The most notable feature of the 
summer life of Pornic is the good time the boys and 
girls have in a free and unrestrained way that we have 
grown to believe is typical only of our country. Every 
night they pass our windows, these young people of 
the post-war generation, arm and arm, boy and girl, 
singing at the top of their voices. Generally there 
are a dozen together, and they are bound for the casino 
to dance—bare-legged and in espadrilles, if you please 
—or to the moving pictures, which are rare enough 
to be a treat. 

Not so much the freedom—we expect that these 
days—as the whole-souled gaiety of these groups gives 
me to think. It was not so long ago that we were 
in the midst of the horrible war the stake of which 
was the very existence of France. It seemed then 
as if several decades would have to pass before 
the shadows lifted. But, bless my soul, the war is 
as unreal to these young folks here in France as it is 
real to their elders! They never think of it, what 
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we suffered so short a while ago. It has nothing to 
do with their world, our war’s hatreds, its disastrous 
economic aftermath, the acrimonious discussion going 
on about the League of Nations, German reparations, 
war debts. We have not been able to wipe the slate 
clean ourselves; but whatever is on it, be sure that 
we shall not pass it down to the youth of France. It 
can’t be done! 

It should not surprise the reader to find, in the very 
first pages of a book about ports of France, summer 
folk coming prominently into the picture. France has 
a very large population in what people of the New 
World regard as a small country. With few excep- 
tions, the big cities and industrial centers are in the 
interior. Nowhere is the coast far off. Is it not nat- 
ural that every place where there are a harbor and a 
beach should be invaded in July and August? And 
that this invasion should influence permanently the 
aspect and the life of the ports? There is scarcely a 
port of France without its bathing beach and casino 
and summer hotels, and everywhere tourist trade vies 
with fishing and shipping as a source of revenue. The 
smaller the port, of course, the more prominent the 
holiday atmosphere. But even Dunkirk and Havre 
and St. Nazaire have summer villas crowding right 
down upon the town. 

Pornic, like the neighboring Sables d’Olonne and 
unlike the still nearer La Baule, caters only to people 
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who are coming for a regular summer vacation, and 
not to tourists and amusement-seekers. We wager 
that half the people here have traveled on a family 
ticket. They have planned their vacation long ahead, 
and they want to do nothing but bathe and fish and 
sail and sun themselves in the rocks. If they are seek- 
ing more strenuous exercise, the walks in every direc- 
tion suffice. Some of the youngsters play tennis, and 
some dance of an evening to the “electric jazz,” as it 
is called, of a mechanical piano in modest casinos. Of 
course, there may be a violin or two, but you can’t be 
sure of that! The movies are only those of a small 
country town, and a big event of the summer is the 
chance coming of an itinerant circus. 

From right within the harbor the coast is rock- 
bound, and the cliffs continue in both directions along 
the coast of the Baie de Bourgneuf. But everywhere 
one finds little beaches of good firm sand in the coves, 
which are numerous. This gives an air of intimacy to 
the beach life of Pornic that we have never seen in 
so large a place anywhere else. There are lots of little 
plages in Normandy and Brittany, frequented by a 
few families. There are the huge beaches, like La 
Baule on the other side of the mouth of the Loire, 
where all the world and his brother are to be found 
at the same time—with room for them. But Pornic 
is a fairly large summer resort, at none of whose 
beaches are there likely to be more than a hundred 
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bathers; most have less than that. It isn’t long before 
you know everybody, and you feel that it is your 
beach. Tourists never come. After your swim you 
can climb up on a rock and sun yourself, or, if you 
do not like the sun and wind, there are so many rocks 
set in so many different directions, that you can get 
shade and light your pipe with one hand. When the 
tide is high, rafts and diving-boards are not needed; 
you just jump off the rocks. 

The glory of Pornic are its foliage-crowned cliffs. 
For mile after mile you walk on the very edge of the 
rocks, amidst bushes and flowers, and right behind you 
are woods of stately pines. Mimosa peeps over walls; 
genét springs up in huge yellow clusters at your feet; 
purple and blue hardy flowers grow as near high tide 
as thev dare. This is a country of luxuriant foliage— 
in sharp contrast to the bareness of the northern coast 
of Brittany and to the restrained growth of trees and 
shrubs on the other side of the Loire. An inhabitant 
said to us the other day, as we were turning our hun- 
dredth deep curve on the cliffs, just avoiding a geyser 
churning up at us: 

“Where else are flowers sprayed daily by the sea? 
Where else, I ask you? And to give us these pines 
God surely must love us.” 

The old woman was right. There is nothing wrong 
with—on the contrary, everything is well with—places 
where pines grow tall. What she said to us, strangers 
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met by chance, indicates the pride in one’s pays which 
is probably the strongest factor in French life. How 
the Pornicais love their city! If you say good of it, 
they beam on you; if you say bad of it, they are sorry 
for you. They are sorry for you anyway, from the day 
you arrive in the summer, because they know you are 
soon going foolishly to feel that you have to leave. 
The road through the town ends abruptly beyond 
the church and post-office, and if you want to get back 
to the sea-level, you must go down steps or a steep 
path. Were it not for the terraces, you would feel 
that you were on the edge of a bluff a few hundred feet 
inland from the harbor. Below, in the deep depres- 
sion through which it would be natural to expect to 
see a river running, are vegetable gardens. By walk- 
ing back here, you have gained an idea of how nature 
(if it was originally nature) helped Pornic with her 
defenses on the land side. From the harbor, one has 
no idea of the citadel character of the old town. 
Along the quay, beyond the fishing-smacks with 
their gaily colored sails, the coast road goes under the 
outer defenses of the chateau. Just beyond the arches 
is what was formerly the Place d’Armes, whose superb 
trees one cannot fail to notice. Never have we seen 
their like right on the ocean. We are told that a 
former owner of Bluebeard’s home gave this land to 
the town with the proviso that each family should 
plant a tree and take care of it. That was a hundred 
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years ago. We do not know whether these trees are 
bequeathed or not, but not one of them to-day fails to 
bear evidence of skilful tending. 

Everybody who comes to Pornic crosses to Noir- 
moutier at least once during the summer.. The 
Noirmoutier steamer is the most frequent visitor in 
our port, and helps mightily to run up the statistics 
of ‘steamers entering and leaving”; and it is our best 
clock, giving notice of the hour four times a day. 
When the tide is high, the Saént-Philzbert steams up 
to the quay in the heart of the town. When the tide 
is low it ties up to the jetty at Noeveillard, beside our 
most fashionable beach. At the casino of Noeveillard 
we have for several weeks ‘a full orchestra of five 
pieces,” if you please! If only to see the Bois de la 
Chaize of century-old green oaks, a day in Noirmoutier 
is worth while. You can hardly be induced to leave 
the grove. But if you do, the long and narrow island 
that serves as Pornic’s breakwater, is well worth your 
notice. Noirmoutier receives all the violence of the 
Atlantic storms vicariously for us. Its coast-line 
changes every day, and the island would long ago have 
been washed away altogether had it not been for the 
protection of great reefs on the ocean side that become 
fantastic islets of black rocks at low tide, surrounded 
by a rim of white foam. As it is, two thirds of Noir- 
moutier would be under water at high tide were it not 
for the dikes. 
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The Pornicais are warm and open-hearted hosts to 
their summer visitors. But they want you to under- 
stand that they have a life of their own independent 
of the revenue we bring them, and also that they do 
not live in their past any more than they do on us. 

In the facade of a house in the market-place is a 
clock with two faces that has not yet come into its 
own. Its inventor is long dead, but he believed that 
his system would in time be accepted by all peoples. 
He was the herald of the decimal hour. One face of 
his clock marks old time. The hand on the other 
turns round once only in a day, marking off ten hours 
of a hundred minutes, each minute of which has a 
hundred seconds 

The fishing industry may not seem impressive, com- 
pared with that of other ports we are to visit, but the 
catch is varied, and the method of marketing it is as 
“up to date’ as it is possible for marketing to be. 
Wandering among the fishermen, we discover a motor- 
boat with a single mast. The boat bears no evidence 
of carrying fish, the mast no evidence of carrying a 
sail. We get to talking to its owner, and find that he 
has made for himself a virtual monopoly as middle- 
man. Just before the boats are ready to return with 
the turn of the tide, they are met at sea by this dealer, 
who buys their catch. He is in communication with 
his wife by radio. She gives him the quotations; he 
informs her of the size of the catch. 
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When we expressed our admiration of this enter- 
prise, and said we were astonished to find radio so 
perfected and so well used at Pornic, the middleman 
opened his eyes, and asked simply, “Why?” 

It was not easy to answer. But the Pornicais read 
our mind. He knew what had prompted the observa~ 
tion. Being a philosopher, he was able to tell us that 
the Horatii of this world are no more likely to be 
found in small and remote places than in large cities. 
How did he convey this sentiment? Well, we are 
going to confess that he said, “Stay around here a 
while and you will learn something.” 
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CHAPTER II 
DUNKIRK, THE NORTHERN SENTINEL 


SOLDIER on sentry duty feels that he is the 

most important person in the army. Upon him 

rests the responsibility of giving the alarm; and he 

knows that he will die if he does not keep his eyes 

open. However, when all is peace and quiet, he is 

forgotten out at his lonely post. None seems to think 
or care about the essential work that he is doing. 

It has always been like that with Dunkirk. Be- 
cause she is not on the tourist’s path, she has not been 
featured in historical literature. Concerning her no 
sentence has been handed down such as the one attrib- 
uted to Bloody Mary of England for the everlasting 
fame of Calais. Of the Channel ports where the 
steamers from England touch, much has been written; 
of Dunkirk, little or nothing. 

It was even that way when the World War broke 
out. The newspapers were full of the German menace 
to Calais. ‘The march on Calais” was checked on the 
battle-fields of Flanders. Who spoke of Dunkirk, the 
most seriously threatened of French seaports in every 
war, the essential prize in all the struggles for Flan- 
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ders since the middle ages? And yet it was Dunkirk, 
France’s alert sentinel on the north, that barred the 
German road to the Straits of Dover. Only a few 
miles across the border, in Belgium, Ostend and 
Bruges yielded to the enemy. Dunkirk held- out 
through the long four years and more, and made it 
impossible for the Germans to boast that their sur- 
prise attack had resulted in the capture of a single 
port of France. Did not the failure to take Dunkirk 
make the difference between 1914 and 1870? 

On the Sunday after the armistice, Dunkirk cele- 
brated the raising of the siege. It was my privilege to 
speak on that memorable occasion, and I lauded the 
Dunkerquois for their endurance during fifty-one 
months under fire, with the rich hinterland on which 
the port was dependent all that time in the hands of 
the enemy. Every other port of France was prosper- 
ing beyond measure. Dunkirk alone was truly a war 
port, with no money for services rendered pouring in 
a huge stream into the coffers of her private citizens. 
After the ceremony, the mayor said to me, “There was 
no need to speak of us, Monsieur, as Dunkerquois, but 
only as Frangais. What we did happened to be our 
particular job. It has always been like that with us. 
And in our sentry duty we have had behind us all of 
France. Centuries ago we used to fight for ourselves 
and relied upon ourselves. But in modern times the 
army between us and the enemy has been that of 
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France, and’ long before this war /a patrie equipped 
us to play our role. Come and see.” 

The casual visitor, stopping for a few hours in the 
grave and busy port, has no opportunity to realize the 
curious situation of Dunkirk, and how admirably it is 
defended. Dunkirk is unique among fortified cities of 
France. The country around it, like most of Holland, 
was reclaimed from the sea, and military engineers 
have invoked the aid of nature to protect this key posi- 
tion on the northern frontier from attack by land. 
Great sand-dunes, reinforced at depressions by artifi- 
cial barriers, rise on the north and curve around to 
the west, forming a fine natural roadstead. The port, 
with its basins and miles of quays, lies well behind the 
dunes at the end of the plain of Watteringues. Five 
miles to the south is the little fortified town of Bergues, 
called the Téte d’Or, because it has been on more than 
one historic occasion the golden reliance of a French 
army resisting an invasion that would have been suc- 
cessful had Dunkirk been captured. And to the west 
lie the two other fortresses of Bourbourg and Grave- 
lines. The four towns are connected by canals, and 
can be turned into islands in time of war by inundating 
the plain. Before airplanes and long-range cannon 
came into use, these fortresses were immune from 
bombardment by land. Since 1793, when the success 
of the French Revolution was made sure by battles in 
Flanders, France has availed herself of all that was 
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new in military science to maintain the impregnability 
of Dunkirk. 

No less a surprise than learning of the elaborate 
system of defense of Dunkirk is the discovery that it 
vies with Bordeaux for third place among the ports of 
France. In official statistics it stands fourth. But the 
Dunkerquois tell you that they were rapidly gaining 
undisputed third place, despite Bordeaux’s colonial 
trade, and that it was only the decade of the war that 
set them back. Once more they are forging ahead. 
The reason for this is, of course, the proximity of the 
richest mining and industrial region of France. Near 
by are the coal-basins of the Nord and the Pas-de- 
Calais, the agricultural regions of Flanders and Pic- 
ardy, and five great industrial cities—Lille, Roubaix, 
Tourcoing, Armentiéres, and Valenciennes. The three 
former, scarcely more than fifty miles away, are vir- 
tually one city now, a center of the feverish activity 
of over a million, fully recovered from the war. Dun- 
kirk is connected with Belgium, with the coal-mines, 
and with these cities by canals. 

There is little that is picturesque in or around Dun- 
kirk. Its streets are wide, almost all of its buildings 
are modern, and it is not easy to attribute to it a dis- 
tinctive cachet such as one finds in most French ports. 
A square tower of brick, nearly three hundred feet 
high, stands by itself in the Place Jean-Bart. It was 
once the belfry of St. Eloi, the only old church remain- 
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ing in the city. A hundred and fifty years ago a street 
was cut through, and St. Eloi has suffered since from 
other changes. The church and tower are symbols of 
the unsuccessful resistance of ancient Dunkirk to the 
commercial necessities of our times. There are a Rue 
des Vieux-Quartiers and a Rue des Vieux Remparts, 
but only the names survive. From a well-kept twen- 
tieth-century square Jean-Bart looks out from his 
pedestal on a hésel de ville, a chamber of commerce, 
and a theater which do not antedate the Third 
Republic. 

We are grateful for the statue, at least. The 
famous privateer of the days of Louis XIV awakens 
memories of the France that was a formidable rival of 
England on the sea. When Spain and France and 
Holland disputed the mastery of the sea with England, 
Dunkirk was of primie importance as a naval base. 
The coal and great industries of northern France were 
still far in the future. What counted was Dunkirk’s 
strategic position. It passed from the hands of one 
power to another, and its possession was considered by 
Cromwell as essential to England’s security. So dis- 
astrous to English shipping was Dunkirk privateering 
that at the Peace of Utrecht in 1713 and again at the 
Peace of Paris in 1763 victorious England exacted 
from France the destruction of its fortifications. 

Though Dunkirk may not give joy to the passing 
tourist, who is looking everywhere for what he does 
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not find in his own country, a visit to this great port 
is stimulating and thought-provoking to the student of 
France to-day. Your English or German guide-book 
tells you that the majority of the inhabitants of this 
frontier corner of France are Flemish, and speak little 
if any French. This may have been true forty years 
ago, as it used to be true in Brittany. But since com- 
munal schools have reached effectively the growing 
generation, and since the leveling and conforming 
process of intimate contacts with other parts of the 
country has been at work, Dunkirk has become as 
French in atmosphere and language as any other 
French port. It is the same story as that of Brest and 
of Nice; and history is repeating itself to-day in 
Strasbourg. In Belgium, Flemings may still cling to 
their old language and cultivate it; in the Watter- 
ingues only among the older peasants does one some- 
times realize that one is in Flanders; many of the 
younger generation do not speak the dialect at all. 
One notes in Dunkirk the sources of strength of 
France. Of squalor, poverty, idleness, there is no evi- 
dence; everybody is busy and everybody is prosperous. 
Who enters France by this northernmost gateway 
finds here what he will note in all parts of the country 
of forty millions, the will to work and the work to be 
done. And there is great diversity of effort. It is not 
in the genius of the French to organize themselves into 
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a machine f6ér doing just one thing. They are indi- 
vidualists, not specialists. So we see in Dunkirk not 
only the import and export trade of one of the richest 
regions of France, bringing in the wool, jute, cotton, 
flax, and timber for mills and mines, and sending the 
cloth and coal abroad and to other parts of France; 
but we have also flourishing local industries, mostly 
on a small scale, mills for spinning jute, flax, hemp, 
and cotton, iron foundries, ship-building, petroleum 
refineries, sawmills and flour-mills, and a factory for 
preparing cod-liver oil. Many Dunkerquois are also 
fishermen; they go out for herring and organize an 
annual cruise to Iceland for cod. We see in Dunkirk 
what is common to most ports of France, the determi- 
nation to work over locally at least a portion of the 
raw materials that enter and leave the port. 

All this prevents Dunkirk from becoming solely a 
port of transit, handling raw materials for import to 
the industrial cities in the interior and their manufac- 
tures for export. The temptation to specialize is, of 
course, very great. Coal-mining and manufacturing in 
the north of France are increasing each year. Dun- 
kirk could keep pace and growth with her hinterland 
and pass through her port a much greater volume of 
commerce each year. The Dunkerquois are ambitious 
to expand and develop their port. But they do not 
dream of doing this at the expense of existing small 
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local industries and pursuits; and they do not have 
large families. Dunkirk is a splendid introduction to 
a study of the ports of France. 

But we should be belittling the development of the 
port in our generation and the efforts that have- been 
put forth by both the Government and the local cham- 
ber of commerce were we to insist too strongly on the 
conservatism of the Dunkerquois. Between 1880 and 
1914 port facilities were quadrupled. During the war, 
despite constant bombardments, military needs led to 
further developments; and since 1919 the port of 
Dunkirk has steadily increased its efficiency. 

If there is little that is picturesque, there is much 
that is striking and interesting. This is especially true 
if one responds to the spell that shipping can cast over 
one. There is a fascination about harbors and basins, 
drawbridges and dry-docks, moving cranes, and ware- 
houses filled with goods coming from and going to the 
four corners of the earth, and ships of all nations 
moored to quays. Other French ports are better 
known because they are the termini or ports of call 
for passenger steamers. In variety of merchandise and 
ships, however, Dunkirk is second to none with its 
seven miles of quays and its canals leading to the in- 
terior of France and Belgium. The forts and the chan- 
nel, the sand-dunes and the dikes are a good frame for 
the shipping. At the entrance of the channel is a 
lighthouse nearly two hundred feet high that can be 
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seen from the coast of England. The channel out 
from the roadstead is marked by light-ships. 

As early as the ninth century there are records of a 
church on the dunes from which Dunkirk gets its 
name. A successor to the original building, Notre 
Dame des Dunes, still stands looking over the plain of 
Watteringues to the east and the North Sea to the 
west. Here, as in the days of their ancestors, come the 
fisherfolk at the beginning of September to pray for 
the safe return of the fleet from Iceland, and as each 
ship is sighted supplication changes to thanksgiving. 
On the walls of the chapel are paintings of shipwrecks 
from which the donors escaped. 

The mutilation and not altogether successful mod- 
ern restoration of the facade of St. Eloi gave me no 
desire to enter the church when I first visited Dun- 
kirk. But recently I did go inside and found what is 
so often the case, that one can be deceived about 
churches from the exterior. A fine outside does not 
mean an impressive interior; and often there is unex- 
pected interest on the inside of walls that show them- 
selves drably to the world. The latter is the case at 
Dunkirk. St. Eloi has five naves, and the effect is 
something to remember. 

Travelers will agree that even with the aid of a 
map, getting a good impression of a port is bewilder- 
ing. You think you have the lay of the land—and 
you find that you have not. You long for a bird’s-eye 
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view such as one obtains from an airplane. Of most 
ports this is impossible for the traveler; but in Dun- 
kirk there is the belfry of St. Eloi, which should be 
climbed at sunset. Nearly three hundred feet above 
the city, one looks out over a panorama of land and 
sea, over Dixmude to Ypres on the east, over Bergues 
to Poperinghe on the south, and on the west over 
Gravelines and Bourbourg into the setting sun to what 
one is told is Calais. High above the dunes and dikes, 
with the houses and ships of Dunkirk at your feet, you 
have a country that men have never ceased to fight 
for; and you realize that whether they be armed or 
not, the ships that come in and go out have made the 
fighting inevitable. 
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BOULOGNE, THE PRIDE OF PICARDY 


N the summer of 1926 one wonders at Boulogne 
far more than at Calais—and even more at Dieppe 
—whether one has left England. Every shop in the 
town boasts of “English spoken,” and of furnishing 
“professors of French” who are willing to take pupils. 
There are streets in which every house wants “‘board- 
ers” or “lodgers.” Lists of courses for foreigners, con- 
ducted by the University of Lille, are posted at every 
turn. And you see and hear more than you read the 
indications of the English invasion. Did one not 
know Boulogne of old, it would be easy to fall into 
the error that the Anglicization of the town in summer 
was due to the fact that the pound sterling had 
reached the incredible value of two hundred francs— 
eight times its worth when the war ended. 

But Boulogne has always been the port of France in 
which the English were most evident. This is natural. 
One is only three hours from London, including the 
Channel passage and the customs and passport for- 
malities. The tragedy of the franc may have intensi- 
fied the influx of vacation-seekers from across the 
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Channel; but even when the franc was at par this was 
the most economical of Continental resorts for the 
British from the viewpoint of both time and money. 
The English have always loved the golden sands of 
Picardy. To thousands of them Boulogne and its 
neighborhood represent the sole experience in foreign 
countries. 

The coast of Picardy, centering in Boulogne, prob- 
ably boasts of more foreigners among vacationists 
than any other region of France except the Riviera. 
Through the port of Boulogne, also, pass in and out 
of France more tourists than through any other 
French port. In fact, Boulogne is second only to 
Marseilles in the number of passengers using it. This 
is mostly due, of course, to the Channel service from 
London to Paris, via Folkestone. But there are also 
direct steamers to London and Hull, and Boulogne is 
the port of call for the Dutch and German transatlan- 
tic lines. As is the case with Calais and Dieppe and 
Havre, however, nine out of ten who land at Boulogne 
have never stopped there. To them it represents the 
beginning or the ending of an ocean or Channel cross- 
ing—nothing more than that. 

More is the pity. Who has included a sojourn at 
Boulogne in his travels can count himself happy; and 
it is rare to find the person who, having stayed there 
once, has not gone again. My first visit was by chance. 
When I was a youngster, and did not yet know that 
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express-trains in France are sometimes cut en route, 
I got on a train in Paris which I thought was wholly 
a boat train. After Amiens, I discovered that I was 
in the section bound for Lille. So I climbed out at 
Arras. The local train, by way of St. Pol and 
Etaples, got me to Boulogne in the evening. Not 
wanting to sit up until the middle of the night for the 
next boat, I went to a hotel. But on the morrow I 
did not embark for Folkestone, nor the day after. 
Boulogne held me; and ever since I do not like to go 
through the port that is the pride of Picardy without 
stopping for at least a few hours. Boulogne is one 
of those towns to which you go back over and over 
again without the risk of familiarity breeding con- 
tempt. You come not to mind English trippers and 
American tourists. You get over the impression—a 
superficial one—that outsiders rob Boulogne of a 
charm that it might otherwise have. The charm is 
there, anyway. You have only to seek it, and you 
will find it without seeking very hard. 

To distinguish it from the suburb of Paris on the 
Seine, Boulogne is generally called Boulogne-sur-Mer. 
And it is that. More probably than any of the larger 
ports of France is Boulogne on the open sea. It has no 
outer harbor, protected by islands or curves in the 
coast; and ships do not have to wind a tortuous way 
through artificial channels into basins, hidden in the 
town. The channel opens directly into the sea. Its 
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entrance is protected on each side by breakwaters, 
with a lighthouse at the end of each. If one comes by 
liner, anchor is cast inside the enormous Digue Car- 
not, which serves a double purpose of dike and quay. 
The railroad runs out on it, and there is room for han- 
dling freight. From the deck of the steamer one can 
see that the outer port and basins are protected wholly 
by dikes. You do not have the feeling of going in- 
land, and you are not shut off from the sea by promon- 
tories or cliffs. 

It is almost the same if you come by Channel 
steamer from Folkestone. Only an hour after leav- 
ing England you shoot in between the parallel break- 
waters.. Before you know it the little steamer is 
moored at the Quai Chanzy, and you are ashore. 

You have already had a glimpse of the unusual 
charm of Boulogne. Why do you take the train to 
Paris? In entering, have you not seen on the left 
the gardens, the casino, and the beach? Have you not 
looked up to the old city, surrounded by walls? And 
Just opposite where you got off is the Quai Gambetta, 
which in a walk of half an hour will give you more 
variety than you will find in that time in any other port 
of France. 

Boulogne is cut in two by the old rectangular tidal 
port (into which come the fishing-vessels and the Chan- 
nel steamers), the arréére-port with its locks and 
bridges, and the Liane River. The southern and east- 
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ern half of the town is mostly given up to basins and 
shipping. Here are the Gare Maritime and the main 
railway station, the tracks and covered warehouses 
for the movement of freight, the yards for building 
and repairing ships, the arsenal, and the casern. Be- 
cause of the tonnage entering and leaving the port, 
Boulogne disputes Dunkirk’s claim to be the fourth 
port in France. But although the statistics given you 
locally throw in the fishing, Boulogne’s present impor- 
tance as a commercial port is relatively slight. Bou- 
logne the great seaport is still of the future. 

So we leave steamers and railways for the right 
bank of the Liane, and the Boulogne that never tires 
us. 

After crossing either of the bridges, it makes no dif- 
ference whether you turn to the right or the left or 
go straight ahead. In summer-time, whatever the 
direction, the walk will be delightful. Let us try all 
three. 

We turn to the right, and find ourselves on the 
Boulevard Daunou, which runs along the Liane. Here 
are boating and swimming, regattas and races, as in- 
dependent of rough seas as if we were on an inland 
lake. One can walk along for miles. Soon getting 
into the country, we cross to the left bank of the 
Liane and reach Le Portel, a fishing village whose 
houses lean on one another on each side of a steep cob- 
bled street between two high cliffs. Le Portel, curi- 
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ously enough, is free from the application of the law 
which prohibits religious processions, so here one can 
see the blessing of the nets and the procession of the 
Virgin, with all the solemn ceremonial of the days be- 
fore France became anticlerical. The people of Le 
Porte] believe that they are of Spanish descent. When 
they tell you that their church is built of stones gath- 
ered on the beach and carried up on their backs by the 
women of the parish, you are ready to think that the 
ancestors were Spanish Moors, who knew woman’s 
place in the world. Not far inland, back in the valley 
of the Liane, are Pont-de-Briques, where Napoleon 
lived when he was dreaming of the conquest of Eng- 
land, and Hardelot Castle, more famous now for Harry 
Vardon’s golf-course than for Henry the VIII’s Field 
of the Cloth of Gold. MHardelot is a pilgrimage for 
lovers of Dickens, who wrote some of his novels there. 

But we are getting away from Boulogne! And we 
do not have to do that to have a good time. Retrac- 
ing our steps to either bridge, let us turn now to the 
left. If we are “matinal,” as the French say, we 
shall be on the Quai Gambetta at the busiest time of 
the day. On the right is the Halle, a fish-market un- 
rivaled in the world for the wealth of its display and 
challenging Dieppe in the attractiveness of the fish- 
girls. Not only their coiffe but the trace of Oriental 
ancestry that one imagines he sees in French fisher- 
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folk from Boulogne to Brest make these girls attrac- 
tive despite the nature of their task. Along the quay 
for hundreds of meters the steam trawlers nose one 
another. The hubbub is indescribable; creeking pul- 
lies of cranes as they lift the fish in iron buckets from 
the boats, voices hoarse and shrill of the workers who 
seem to find something always to cry out about, heavy 
footfalls, and that stomach-sinking but fascinating 
sound of falling and slipping fish. 

Everywhere one goes in France and England among 
the ports, fishing is an essential industry. But for vol- 
ume of catch Boulogne is surpassed only by Grimsby 
and possibly by Aberdeen. It leads all the ports of 
Continental Europe. When one thinks of how many 
millions of people there are, and how many fish each 
one eats in a year, one is not amazed at the endless 
turning of the iron buckets from boat to quay, and the 
mile or more of women and girls feverishly separat- 
ing and counting the catch from the tables into bas- 
kets. 

We go beyond, still along the Quai Gambetta, pass 
the entrance to the old port on the opposite side of 
which the Channel steamers are moored, and the cus- 
tom-house. Presto, we have entered another world. 
The gardens and casino and the beach of Boulogne 
form a picture of unusual attractiveness. You can 
go straight ahead out on the breakwater to the light- 
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house and feel more at sea than on any pier of Atlantic 
City. There you can sun yourself, and fish, and watch 
the steamers entering and leaving. 

Boulogne’s beach makes good the claim that the 
sands of Picardy are golden. They tell you that Jul- 
ius Cesar bathed here before setting out for the con- 
quest of England. If he did not, he missed something. 
The beach is very large, and your bath-house can be 
moved around, for it is on wheels. To the English 
visitor, coming for the first time, there is an exhilarat- 
ing sense of freedom from the prudery that still holds 
on the other side of the Channel. For the first time 
your Englishman sees and indulges in mixed bathing. 
Generally he is a “tripper’” who has not visited the 
English resorts where city fathers are indifferent to 
morals and bathers daring. It is amusing to see stolid 
middle-age blinking at the maéJ/ots and stockingless 
limbs—we must use the right word! 

They are always playing games on the beach at 
Boulogne. Never have I seen so much scampering 
about, so much laughter. And from near by comes the 
music of the casino and the exultant counting of ten- 
nis-players to join with the pleasant noises of the 
beach and be lost in the soft roar of a mild surf. 
Stretched out on the sand, watching sails and funnels 
rounding the lighthouse point, you say to yourself 
that no man has any right to worry about anything at 
any time. 
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And then -you get up to continue your walk. There 
is still much to be seen by the one who has turned to 
the left from that bridge back in town. Beyond the 
casino and the beach the Boulevard St. Beuve skirts the 
sea for a mile, and it is as tempting a loafing-place as 
the beach. The promenade is flanked with grass-plots 
and flowers. You are right on the sea. Facing the 
boulevard are villas and hotels. Climbing to the cliff 
from the boulevard, you come to the reservoir and to 
the right of it the ruins of a brick tower, which is said 
to be one of the towers built by Caligula when he was 
planning to invade Britain. 

A little farther along, on the road to Calais, is the 
Doric Colonne de la Grande-Armée, which can be seen 
from far out at sea. It is a witness of the changing 
fortunes of mankind. Marshal Soult laid the founda- 
tions for it in the presence of the army and navy 
Napoleon collected at Boulogne in 1804 for the pur- 
pose of establishing a republic in England. Trafalgar 
destroyed that dream. After Napoleon’s exile Louis 
XVIII continued the building of the column, to com- 
memorate the restoration of the Bourbons. But by the 
time it was finished, long after Louis and Napoleon 
were both dead, the little Corsican had regained his 
place in the hearts of the French. His statue, looking 
England-ward, therefore surmounts the column. With 
eighteen hundred years between them stand the two 
souvenirs of exploded dreams of the conquest of Eng- 
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land, the turrés ardens of Caligula, and the vainglori- 
ous column of Bonaparte. 

Once more we return to the bridges that inclose the 
arriére-port, in the center of Boulogne, and make a 
third start. Our voyage of discovery now leads us 
into old Boulogne. Here we have the shopping dis- 
trict, the public buildings, and the churches, in streets 
climbing up the hill, with the quaint old quarter of 
the fishermen, la Beurriére, a distinct community, on 
the right, and other residential districts on the left. 
One is surprised at the size and display of the shops 
on the Rue Faidhereve and the Rue de la Lampe, 
leading up from the two bridges, and of several streets 
parallel with the quays. If we continue to climb the 
Grande Rue we come to the Porte des Dunes, through 
which we enter the Haute Ville, surrounded by ram- 
parts of the thirteenth century. No other city near 
the sea in northern France can boast of so picturesque 
a survival of medieval Europe. One can walk on the 
ramparts completely around the Haute Ville, looking 
down on one side to an abandoned moat and on the 
other toward the sea or toward the undulating wooded 
plains of Picardy. In one corner is the chateau, and 
near by are the cathedral and the Hétel de Ville, with 
its six-hundred-year-old octagonal belfry. 

From the dome of the cathedral one obtains a view 
of all that he has seen in days of rambling. At one’s 
feet, within the ramparts, is Roman Bononia. The 
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winding Liane, too, evokes classical memories; for 
many scholars believe that it was here, at the mouth 
of this river, that Cesar assembled the fleet for the 
invasion of Britain. Normans, Burgundians, Spanish, 
English, and French fought for centuries for the pos- 
session of this hill and the fort below. To the north, 
far beyond Napoleon’s column, the railroad to Calais 
runs inside the dunes that mark the coast. Turning a 
little to the left, if the day be clear, we see across the 
Channel the blanched shore of England. Looking 
from here to the cliffs at Folkestone and Dover, or 
from those cliffs to this high spot of Boulogne, has 
brought into the eyes of men the light of the lust of 
conquest in ages past. To-day the English are not 
besieging soldiers, but tourists, and they long to be in 
Boulogne for its bathing, its races on sea and land, its 
tennis, and its golf. 
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MONG tourists the English Channel has a bad 

name. Who confesses shamefacedly to the nosy 
man in the smoking-room, ‘‘Yes, my first trip abroad,” 
is told that the Atlantic successfully crossed does not 
mean immunity until the Continent is reached. “You 
think you can stand it rough? Well, wait till you 
tackle the Channel, and you see the bow go down, 
make the boat spin, and then slide over.” Because of 
Channel terror most Americans see France first at 
Calais or Boulogne. The habit of the short crossing 
is formed for life. As if one couldn’t get bowled 
over in one hour as easily as in three! When you sug- 
gest that one does not know the chalk cliffs of Nor- 
mandy until one has sailed into Dieppe, you are asked 
how long the passage takes. Sixty-five miles from 
Newhaven! More than three hours at sea! No siree! 
not for me! 

Fear of seasickness makes the three exclamations an 
incontrovertible syllogism. Personally conducted or 
traveling independently, Americans go from Dover to 
Calais, from Folkestone to Boulogne. They are a bit 
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let down to find that the falaises of which they have 
heard so much are not as imposing as the cliffs of the 
Sussex coast from which they started. Having been 
able to see the French coast before they boarded the 
Channel steamer, there was no glamour, no mystery 
about it. The victims of the beaten path become its 
slaves. They do not realize that in travel it is the 
same as in other pursuits: the choicest is not always 
conveniently at hand, thrusting itself in your way at 
each step. Who seeks, finds. How often is one told 
that the cliffs of Normandy, the much sung falaises, 
are “not so much, after all”! But the disappointed 
travelers have not seen the falaises of song and story; 
for these are not at Calais or Boulogne. They have al- 
ways missed experiencing the perfect approach to 
France. 

A youngster whose way of getting to the Exposition 
of 1900 was by cattle-ship walked from Liverpool to 
London to save the pound sterling he had earned muck- 
ing out stalls. He had no choice. Newhaven-Dieppe 
was the only route to Paris within the means of the 
possessor of sixteen shillings and sixpence. (For three- 
and-six had gone to meals and lodgings across Eng- 
land.) How the Channel behaved I do not remember. 
But I do remember coming suddenly out of the sea 
upon a wall of land whiter than the waves that dashed 
against it—a solid wall that showed no opening until 
we were close upon it, then the narrow cliff-bound en- 
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trance, a sharp bend, and the steamer docking at a 
jetty on which the Paris train was waiting. We had 
seemed to penetrate France through a barrier of 
falaises as the sun had reached the ocean through a 
thick mist half an hour earlier, unexpectedly and com- 
pletely. The first contact with France is a memory as 
mystical and glorious as it is precious. But I have al- 
ways regretted that I took the train. Paris could have 
waited. Paris should have waited. I might never 
have returned to Dieppe. What a risk I ran! 

Up to this point the Artist listened without smile or 
word. In Simpson’s one is tempted by the generous 
cut off a peripatetic roast to use one’s mouth for a 
single purpose until the plate is clear. For a man who 
really did not want anything to eat, who had declared 
his intention of skipping lunch to catch the afternoon 
boat to Calais so he could be home that night, when I 
ran into him on the Strand, the Artist was doing well. 
Not until the last bit of a second roll, secured fisher- 
man-wise on the fork, had captured the last trickle of 
sauce, did he look up and grin. 

“Tryin’ to sell me Dieppe, eh? No need to hurry 
back to Paris? A week of bathin’ and fishin’? Well, 
I’m wary of these wonderful ports of yours since you 
got me sign a three-year-lease at that little old hole of 
Sables d’Olonne last summer. No end of worry with 
the propriétaire and lawyers after my wife came. 
Well, I bet you haven’t been near Dieppe since that 
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youthful morning when you did take the Paris train. 
And if any one could inveigle you into crossing from 
Newhaven to Dieppe at your present age and experi- 
ence, you'd hop from the steamer to the train just as 
you did when you were a kid. Not a chance in the 
world, you eiderdown quilt! Anyway, we’d have rot- 
ten weather. Always is on the Channel in August. 
Look how it is here. Starts rainin’ Bank holiday and 
runs straight through the month.” 

Just then appeared my salvation. A young Ameri- 
can we had known in the A.E.F. came to our table 
in the uniform of the Royal Flying Corps. ‘Well, of 
all things, finding you two fine-champagne sniffers in 
London!” He told us how he had not been able to 
let well enough alone after the armistice, and had 
signed up for a year in India with the British. ‘Been 
charging Afghans on the northwest frontier,” he ex- 
plained, “but now I am with the X Company. What 
luck this is! I know you must be en route for Paris. 
So am I. I am taking over a new plane for my people. 
You are both on. Free ride.” 

An X-Company plane had come down the day 
before, none too gently, near Amiens. I looked at the 
Artist anxiously. Had he also read about it in the 
morning paper? ‘Sorry to miss the heavenly opportu- 
nity,” he declared, with an unwonted tone of finality. 
“Awfully good of you and all that sort of thing, but 
we’ve just arranged for a week in Dieppe, magazine 
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stuff, editor pressing us, y’understand, and we can't 
put it off.” 

‘Dieppe? Oh, yes, I know where that burg is. Pile 
your things into a taxi—stopping at the Savoy, I 
s’pose—and come out to Hendon. I'll drop you in 
Dieppe in two hours.” 


the cue. He fingered his demi-tasse. To tease me, he 
said nothing for a moment. Then he shook his head, 
and sighed, as if he were struggling against strong in- 
clination. “Henry,” he said to the aviator, “I know 
the Cardinal is all for it. I, too. But to get the 
proper impression of Dieppe for our article, we cannot 
afford to drop into the town. We must approach it 
from the sea, and have those great cliffs (the falazses 
of song and story) burst suddenly upon our view like 
a long wall of white with no opening. Now, you'd 
have to go too high, or bump us into ’em, which the 
X Company might row you for, and if you didn’t 
you'd be goin’ so fast we shouldn’t get the due effect 
of the grandeur of the perfect approach to France. 
No, Henry, the boat from Newhaven for us, and let 
there be no sea.” 

Henry, not having heard what went before, fol- 
lowed the Artist's gestures from left arm to right 
arm, and jumped to a conclusion. ‘Right-o, if they 
get that old bus to-morrow, what’s the difference? 
Waiter!” The next day I hope he flew safely to 
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Paris. We entrained for Newhaven, found my boat 
of early memories, and the Artist agreed with me 
about the perfect approach to France. 

Dieppe in midsummer is unmistakably a summer 
resort. The long crescent of beach is dotted with 
gaily striped tents and giant umbrellas; the casino 
stands on a pier; hotels mar the townscape; villa roofs 
emerge at monotonously regular intervals out of the 
tree-tops on every rise of land; and glittering white 
pleasure-craft lie beside boats that earn their living 
in the harbor. The streets are filled with smartly 
dressed strangers, addicted to canes and parasols. 
Posters announce a horse show, regattas, and grand 
opera. And yet Dieppe, from your first hour, fails to 
remind you of Ostend and of other Normandy water- 
ing-places like Deauville and Paris-Plage. Rajahs 
and pashas, Russian and Rumanian princes, Greek 
shipowners, and the typical international frépoudlle 
which managed to survive seven years of Entente secret 
service and passport control—God only knows how 
and why!—evidently do not like Dieppe. Or per- 
haps Dieppe does not like them. 

The foreign element is predominantly English and 
unostentatious, and meets here a French element too 
well-bred for display. Tourists and transients are 
few. The summer folk dress from trunks, not from 
suit-cases; but they seem to have come for a good time 
and not to show their clothes. In bathing-garb they 
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go into the water. In flannels, they play tennis. In 
knickerbockers, they play golf. In breeches and put- 
tees, they get on horses. Rigged out for the sea, they 
sail and fish. Do not be incredulous. I am telling the 
truth. Go to Dieppe and see for yourself. The use 
of beach and outdoor togs for sport’s sake is, I know, 
unusual. But it is the habit at Dieppe. You do not 
feel that bathers and dancers are manikins for Paris 
houses, and that your casual acquaintance on the porch 
of the golf-club is a tout for an establishment in the 
Rue Auber. Dieppe is the exception among the larger 
and more elegant plages within a few hours’ run of 
Paris. It is a vacation place, where one goes to enjoy 
himself. Many people have a good time, as they 
understand it, at fashionable plages. But the great 
majority scarcely looks at the ocean, and never goes 
in it or on it. One can listen to opera and dance and 
gamble at Dieppe as well as elsewhere on the Nor- 
mandy coast. But one does not go there for that 
alone. 

At our first meal the Artist began to get interested 
in what he called preposterous English types—of both 
sexes. His pencil was out. Later, on the Rue Aguado, 
he decided that the English invasion of Normandy was 
a splendid theme for our article. 

“T never tried this sort of thing, but I think I can 
get—” he began. 
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I interrupted with a pointed question. ‘What 
color’s the sky?” 

“Generally speaking, blue.” 

“Well, I guess Dieppe is, generally speaking, 
French. Let’s give it a chance to show itself to us.” 

But I agreed that there is something about the Eng- 
lish that makes you pay attention to them—and makes 
you feel that they are dominating whatever scene you 
find them acting in. 

Summer resorts may not begin by destroying the 
normal economic life of communities. But where city 
people flock in great numbers to amuse themselves and 
spend money, a change in the spirit of a place comes 
about, and the “natives” gradually accustom them- 
selves to live for and by the summer colony. A gen- 
eration is enough to obliterate the charm that first 
attracted strangers. This occurs the world over. A 
community has to be large, and, remarkably well- 
rooted and steeped in its traditions, to resist the virus 
of summer invasion. But summer colonies rarely grow 
up in populous centers. Where summer resorts are 
cities, the increase of population has come in the wake 
of summer people and because of them. Ever since 
the Duchesse de Berri picked it out for her summer 
home a hundred years ago, Dieppe has been what the 
French call a plage. But the townspeople have not 
surrendered or adapted their economic life to summer 
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visitors. A few shopkeepers are dependent upon sum- 
mer trade. As for the rest of the Dieppois, the influx 
of July and August means nothing to them. They live 
as their fathers did, and follow the pursuits of their 
fathers. 

So Dieppe has retained its distinctive cachet. A 
few thousand visitors give to the marine park and the 
Rue Aguado a Paris-London air for two months, and 
make a good-natured nuisance of themselves in the 
Avant-Port and the Chenal, by attempting to revive 
the almost forgotten art of sailing. But the Dieppois 
fish, build and repair ships, spin cotton, saw logs, make 
lace, and carve bone and ivory—the pursuits for which 
Dieppe was noted before the Bourbons ruled France. 
Methods, of course, have changed in the old industries, 
and tobacco, coal, and African ivory have added new 
industries; but essentially the activities of the Diep- 
pois are those of the sixteenth century. 

Inheriting from Norman ancestors the love of ad- 
venturous voyaging and looking after themselves in 
a fight, the sailors of Dieppe made a history of their 
own in exploration and wars. They founded the first 
French settlement on the Atlantic coast of Africa; ex- 
plored Brazil; and followed close upon the Portuguese 
in the East Indies. Before united France had a navy, 
the Dieppois mustered a fleet strong enough to block- 
ade the Portuguese in the Tagus. When France began 
to contest with Spain and England and Holland the 
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mastery of the sea, Dieppe was her impregnable naval 
base. It was natural that Duquesne, the great admiral 
of Louis XIV, should have been a Dieppois, and have 
fitted out in his home port the fleets that routed the 
Dutch and Spanish, compelled the rebels of Bordeaux 
to return to French allegiance, suppressed piracy in 
the Mediterranean, and bombarded Algiers and Genoa. 
By the revocation of the Edict of Nantes, however, the 
Grand Monarque struck a mortal blow to the pros- 
perity of Dieppe and the invincibility of his navy. 
Duquesne and more than half the population of 
Dieppe were Protestants. The sailors and artisans 
went into exile in 1685. Ten years later the citadel 
and town were reduced to ruins by the English. Chalk 
cliffs furnished no protection against cannon, and 
Vauban had fortified Brest instead of Dieppe. Brest 
is still the Atlantic naval base of France. But the 
mastery of the sea disappeared, never to be regained. 

The Normans who settled Dieppe were amazed to 
discover the opening in the forbidding cliffs. When 
they entered the narrow passage, and found that the 
River Arques widened into a natural basin before 
passing out into the Channel, their delight in the deep 
port gave them a name for the town. Diep—a Nor- 
man word we have kept in its original sense and the 
French discarded—became Dieppe. 

Even in the day of large ships, Dieppe remains one 
of the safest and deepest harbors of France, and it has 
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been made into a twentieth-century port with less 
labor and expense in proportion to the facilities it 
affords than any other French port. Protected by jet- 
ties, the long entrance is in itself a harbor, and is bor- 
dered by a quay at which ships unload. The Avant- 
Port lies at right angle with the Chenal, and is skirted 
by the railway that comes down to the Gare Maritime 
on the Quai Henri IV, where the Newhaven steamer 
docks. On the opposite side of the Avant-Port from 
the Gare Maritime are Le Pollet and the Quai de 
Carénage, where the hulls of small vessels, high and 
dry on a grid, can be scraped at low tide. The Arques 
has been widened into what is known as the Nouvel 
Avant-Port, with two basins beyond, while the large 
Bassins Dusquesne and Bérigny go back into the heart 
of the town. They are so lined with warehouses that 
you do not know they are there until you hit upon 
them by crossing the drawbridge over their communi- 
cating lock. 

I am using the word “warehouse” wrongly. The 
Artist and I thought the buildings around the dbassins 
were mostly warehouses, until we discovered some of 
the largest of them were enfrepéots in a wider sense. It 
is the custom in French ports to transform partly raw 
materials before sending them on. Cotton, for in- 
stance, is spun, and logs from Scandinavian countries. 
go from the ship through sawmills before reaching 
freight-cars. Coal, already in dust or small pieces, is 
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ground, mixed with tar, heated, and pressed into ob- 
long cakes, briquettes, which the French use for loco- 
motives and marine boilers. This gives the fascination 
of variety to the life of the port. When one sees the 
imported raw materials immediately worked, the un- 
loading of vessels takes on a vividness and personality 
which are lacking in the dreary business of transfer 
from hold of vessel to inert piles on the wharf. Some- 
thing is done with the stuff—and right away! There 
was a fascination about the drogers from Norway and 
the colliers from Wales crowding constantly upon one 
another for a turn to unload timber and coal, while a 
block away beams and boards and briquettes were 
received by the cars. It was like the funny picture of 
a dog thrown into a meat-grinder and coming out 
sausage at the other end; the appeal was more subtle 
than just the kind of the meat. 

In the Bassin Dusquesne we saw Dutch ships from 
the East Indies unloading bales of Sumatra. Having 
smoked French tobacco for many years, we had sus- 
pected as much. There was too much of the stuff for 
wrappers alone. Havana filler is as much of a myth 
in France as in the United States. Only American 
cigar-makers do not have to go farther than Connec- 
ticut. The French Government imports its own to- 
bacco and manufactures cigars, cigarettes, smoking 
mixtures, and snuff, of uniform kind and quality, in 
different centers. Where a government monopoly 
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exists in a democracy, a distribution of business is 
imperative. The location of government plants, like 
army depots and garrisons and arsenals, may have 
originally been decided upon by economic considera- 
tions. Political influences, however, maintain them 
where they started, even if the economic considerations 
have changed, and political influences prevent their 
growth, if economic considerations have not changed. 
The pork barrel is inevitable when those who decide 
upon appropriations are representatives of the people. 
Dieppe could have become the tobacco mart of France, 
as Le Havre is the coffee mart. But the Bretons 
claimed their share of salaries, and insisted upon a 
factory at Morlaix. The other provinces followed 
suit. So the industry has developed only slowly. 
The indifference of the Dieppois to their summer guests 
is shown by the location of the tobacco factory on 
the fashionable Rue Aguado, facing the marine park 
and the beach. The adjacent hotels must make the 
best of it. 

The smaller industries, partly carried on by indi- 
viduals in their own homes, go back to the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries. The Dieppois bake porce- 
lain, weave cotton cloth, make laces by the manipula- 
tion of spools hanging from cushions, and carve, from 
bone and ivory, missal covers, crucifixes, spoons, but- 
tons, brooches, handles, and miniature trinkets. As 
we wandered through the old streets, especially in the 
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neighborhood of the Place du Moulin 4 Vent and in 
Le Pollet, ovens in yards and looms in houses and 
sheds proved that modern industry has not yet put out 
of business the workers at home. To carve, one needs 
but a knife and time. Lace-making is equally a work 
of patience, adapted to the incapacitated, and to wives 
and children. The man does not have on his shoulders 
all the burden of the family livelihood. Europeans 
understand economy of time, as well as economy of 
money, better than Americans. They seem leisurely 
tous. We miss our atmosphere of ‘‘hustle and bustle,” 
and think they are not getting anywhere. But Euro- 
peans are never idle, and everybody works. We ad- 
mire our energy and success so much that we do not 
realize the bluff of it all. We produce by spurts, with 
a wastage all along the line. We do not view pro- 
ductivity from the standpoint of the community as a 
whole. Odd moments, like odd pennies and scraps of 
food and materials, we do not consider worth think- 
ing about. There is no real struggle for existence in 
America. We have not yet come to the time when 
to-day is hard and to-morrow may be harder. The 
French have long been there. And in ports they have 
always been there. Where people have centuries of 
seafaring folk behind them, they do not stake their all 
upon the success and life of one breadwinner. He 
may have bad luck, or he may not come home again. 
Almost every family of Dieppe has its sailors. But 
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fishing, the greatest industry, is largely in the hands 
of the inhabitants of Le Pollet. If one is feeling 
shaky after the Channel crossing, Le Pollet had better 
be saved for the morrow. You need a steady stomach 
to stand fish and tar and—other things. Like some sea 
voyages, however, the end justifies the agony, and it is 
temporary. Your nose becomes inured, and you are 
ready to assent to the Artist’s ecstatic comment. His 
brush leaves out the smells. Along the quay lie 
trawlers, with masts, booms, and gaffs in a tangle 
against the sharp sky. Nets hang from spars, the stone 
coping of the quay, poles of fortune stuck between 
cobbles, and balconies of houses. Their gray is re- 
lieved by the bright flash of oilskins. Everything the 
fisherman uses hangs, too, from every place a thing 
could hang from. House fronts display blue jumpers 
and trousers, hip-boots, lobster-pots, shallow fish- 
baskets, coils of rope, reels, and line. 

Many of the buildings facing the quay house 
estaminets on the ground floor, where the fishermen 
fortify themselves for or console themselves after the 
rigors of the sea. Sandwiched in between the drink- 
ing-places are the sailmaker, the chandler, the rope 
merchant, and the gasolene-dealer, with the familiar 
tins which have come to be within the past twenty 
years the one truly universal merchandise. Mineral 
oil is the transforming agency of international rela- 
tions, of political and economic life, as coal was a 
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hundred years ago. Sail-cloth is going the way of 
horse-flesh. Fishermen and sportsmen alike no longer 
wait for a favorable wind. On sea as on land, life is 
being robbed of the charm of uncertainty and irregu- 
larity. Trawling on a large scale, of course, has long 
been steam-driven. But fishermen in business for 
themselves (the Dieppois, like all Frenchmen, are 
intensely individualistic) have discarded sails. The 
younger generation knows more about engines than 
about rigging and ropes. Sails there still are, for gaso- 
lene is expensive and not to be wasted, and yet one 
sees here and there canvas tied down with suspiciously 
permanent knots. We asked an old fisherman if all 
the craft were partly wind-driven, or if in the newer 
boats sails were for emergency rather than auxiliary 
use. 

“Fissence is dear, very dear,’’ he answered, ‘‘and the 
good God gives us the wind. Still, there are those 
who trust the machines to serve them; but it is they 
who serve the machines.” 

We pressed him further. He refused my cube-cut 
tobacco, and took only a puff or two of the cigarette 
the Artist offered him. But he accepted our invita- 
tion to have a consommation, and then another one. 
Apple brandy loosened the tongue. His opinion of the 
changes in our time was that with which old age com- 
forts itself for having done without what the youth of 
to-day has. The gas-engine, and the resultant igno- 
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rance and slavery of those who use it, were the text of 
his discourse. A third drink and two sympathetic lis- 
teners inspired him to prove to us that the world was 
becoming a wretched dwelling-place, with its mechani- 
cal conception of life, fishing financed by banks in 
cahoot with railways and middlemen, automobiles run- 
ning you down, food and drink become luxuries, vacci- 
nation, garbage fines, priests begging your women for 
money instead of getting it from the state or shutting 
up, your children for long years in the army, the whole 
world in a treadmill rushing like mad for nothing, 
impenitent Germany, ungrateful England, and France 
being expected to live on flattery while being sold 
coal at famine prices. The present? It is to weep. 
The future? It is to laugh. The past? Well, there 
was a time—we did not know it—when life was worth 
living. Yes, he would have just one more eft verre. 

A magpie jeered in at us from his cage by the door. 
It was time to leave our friend. We stepped from 
the gloomy estaminet into reassuring August sunshine. 
Across the Avant-Port, from the cliff beyond the city 
the fifteenth-century castle looked down on Dieppe 
and the Channel. Its wireless masts, and the factory 
smoke-stacks rising alongside the towers of St. Jacques 
and St. Rémy, were witnesses, like the launches dart- 
ing ahead of sail-boats, of the new vying with the old. 
Ahead of us, on the northern cliff, Notre Dame de Bon 
Secours, of the sixteenth century, was far above the 
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modern jetties, the Gare Maritime, and a steamer 
passing through the estuary. Beside Notre Dame, on 
a talus of pre-Vauban days, stood a semaphore. Our 
world called us. A boatman ferried us over to the 
jetty end of the Quai du Hable, and we were soon on 
the plage among people who had never been in Le 
Pollet, who did not know Le Pollet existed. Because 
the Artist stopped occasionally to look at bathers, we 
did not hurry casino-ward. We got there eventually. 
We were only two miles from Le Pollet, and here was 
a place that the old fisherman, be it his misfortune or 
ours, did not know. We had had enough for a day of 
beauty and squalor, and of wondering whether we 
were caught in the engrenage of a mechanical world. 
“Let us play,” said the Artist solemnly, and made for 
the little horses. 

Who has not discovered that what attracts attracts 
more strongly than what repels repels? You may 
have to read that sentence aloud to understand it. 
Fish smells are horrid, but fish fascinate. Cleanliness, 
neatness, and becoming clothes are associated with 
desirable women, but a pretty face and a shapely body 
triumph over dirt and dowdiness. We did not keep 
away from the fish-market, and we were ready to stand 
over any mess of fish. Our eyes picked out types 
among the packers and sellers that gave us the feeling 
of admiration we should have experienced had we 
been standing in a ball-room or the foyer of a theater. 
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The landing of the catch is the great sight at Dieppe. 
Do not miss it, but if you should, there is still much 
to see in the marketing and shipping of it. 

The potssonnerie is at the inner end of the Avant- 
Port, only a block from the Place Nationale and St. 
Jacques, and almost as near the plage. The fish are 
landed on the quay, sorted, sold, packed, and shipped 
immediately on waiting cars. The fish-train from 
Dieppe carries a precious and essential freight, for the 
fishermen of Le Pollet are the most important pur- 
veyors to the Paris market. Your sole a4 la Marguéry 
(which, not knowing, you choose instead of sole 
Dieppoise), turbot sauce hollandaise, and other de- 
lectable dishes, are possible every day in Paris because 
of Dieppe. Sole, so white and desirable on the restau- 
rant table, is a beastly little flounder, with uncanny 
eyes. Rave, not bad with beurre noire, is a squirming 
jellyfish. Alose, European rival of our shad, has a 
peaked look. 

What is less attractive than the thought of a mess 
of fish, slimy, scaly, gasping for breath? And yet, 
when you have a chance, you look long and curiously 
at all the monstrosities dumped from a net. The 
thought of a fish scale makes you rub the back of your 
hand, but the sight of one does not deter you from 
picking it up to get a better look at the one under- 
neath. It flaps, the poor fish, and you are sorry for it; 
but you wish you had caught it yourself. You would 
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have gone out in a rotten little boat and struggled 
against seasickness so as not to have given in—or up— 
before the other fellow. You would have put a bit of 
stinking, decayed clam on a hook with those fingers of 
yours, seized your victim with a shout of glee, and 
tuthlessly torn the hook from its mouth. When you 
go back from such an expedition, you don’t want to 
eat fish for a month of Sundays, and you swear you 
will never be such a fool again—until next summer, 
when some other fool says, “‘Let’s go deep-sea fishing,” 
and you yell, ‘Sure thing!” 

Running aboard with large flat baskets and bringing 
them laden ashore, squatting over mounds of squirming 
creatures and sorting them, packing the catch with 
seaweed, cutting off halibut steaks and throwing the 
almost bleeding flesh into the balance, wiping a right 
hand on an apron, pushing back fugitive hair with a 
scale-specked left hand, holding a bespattered knife 
blade in the mouth while delving into a pocket for 
change with one hand and wrapping the purchase with 
the other—would you not have guessed that my sensi- 
tive Artist turned his head away or quickened his step? 
Not a bit of it! And the knife-holding girl gripped 
him hardest of all. 

“Saint Bernard and the Pilgrim Fathers would fall 
for this one!” he exclaimed. 

But he assumed that I would not. ‘Several re- 
markably interesting subjects here,” he told me. “I 
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must make a few notes to use in the ensemble of all 
this later on. If I’m not back by one, do not wait for 
lunch.” 

I ignored both prevarication and hint. “Tl talk 
to her while you sketch her,” I said. Beyond the fact 
that her name was Finette—short for Josephine—and 
that she had once been to the Isle of Wight, our pretty 
fish-girl was uncommunicative. She hadn’t time, for 
one thing, as there were many customers, and then, 
when they saw me speak to her, two men came over 
and stood by, both of them looking as if they wouldn’t 
mind a fight. I should have. So I began to look at 
other fish-girls and to wait for the men to challenge the 
Artist. But when he saw what I had seen he finished 
quickly, remembering that he needed several notes for 
his ensemble. We had the same experience over again 
before we had reached the end of the poéssonnerie. 
The fishermen of Le Pollet are willing to have you 
look at their fish, but not at their women. We admired 
them for it. They were right. Travelers forget some- 
times that the easy way they try to form contacts with 
people would be regarded as an impertinence were the 
roles reversed. 

It was easier to get to know and be allowed to 
sketch English girls on the plage than the fish-girls of 
Le Pollet. But we had observed them enough to 
realize that they were not Dieppoises. More than the 
men do the women of Le Pollet bear the stamp of 
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Mediterranean origin. One thinks of Italy, and is 
not surprised to learn that the fisherfolk of Dieppe 
hark back to a ship that came from Venice in the 
twelfth century. It is not uncommon in the coast 
towns of France to find descendants of shipwrecked 
sailors from far-off countries, who, since medieval 
times, have followed one métier, and have not inter- 
married with their neighbors. The distinctively alien 
villages around Brest include even Mongolians. The 
physiognomy and customs of Basques and Catalans are 
found on the coasts of Gascony and the Vendée. In 
small ports, surrounded by agricultural country, where 
landsmen and seamen have little contact and the ac- 
tivities are fishing and coastal trade, the persistence of 
a foreign racial strain in a few thousand people is not 
astonishing. In a large and frequented port like 
Dieppe, where the community of alien origin is out- 
numbered and sailors come and go, the Venetian stamp 
of the Le Polletans indicates the aloofness of the 
fisherfolk, the virtue of the women, the fear-inspiring 
jealousy of the men. Le Pollet is evidently not a 
quarter for rambles of townsmen and foreign sailors. 
And the Quai Henri IV, which is as far into town as 
the Le Pollet women venture, is, as we found out, 
strictly for business. 

Dieppe has the delightful feature, common to 
Normandy ports, of an immediate hinterland rich in 
historic memories and beautiful walks. You find an 
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agricultural country with woods and valleys and hills, 
wild flowers and hedges overgrown with honeysuckle 
along the roads, and frequent vantage-points for views 
of land and sea. The peasant homes are every one 
of them a picture, with thatched barns and lean-tos, 
weather-beaten cider-presses, set in a semicircular 
background of orchards. Sudden drops in the river 
are marked by dams and mills. Avenues of elms and 
poplars lead to manor-houses. Three miles out, the 
valley branches into three parts, and high on a hill, 
at the junction of the Arques with its tributaries, 
stands the famous Chateau d’Arques, one of the most 
imposing ruins of France. Here is the spot where 
Henri IV won the decisive victory over the Ligue that 
established the Bourbon dynasty on the throne. We 
climbed from the town to the castle, and looked out 
over three valleys inland and the great forest of 
Arques. Seaward were the spires and chimneys of 
Dieppe. But most of the sea view is shut off by the 
cliffs, almost as high as our own lookout. 

The walk to Arques through the valley of the river 
takes one to the east of Dieppe. In the other direction, 
following the coast, through small plages, less than 
two hours brought us to the Manoir d’Ango, where the 
merchant prince of Dieppe entertained Frangois I four 
hundred years ago. Most of the manor-house remains, 
and it is easier here, perhaps, than anywhere in Eu- 
rope, to study the modifications in architecture in the 
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generation following the discovery that gunpowder 
could be used to throw huge balls against stone walls. 
The time had arrived when castles were no longer 
strongholds. Accepting this fact, Ango and his con- 
temporaries began the building of a new type of home, 
influenced by the palaces of the Italian Renaissance. 

Our week was nearly up. Two days in the town, 
two in the country, and a Sunday at the courses, where 
jumping was the feature, had left little time for the 
Artist’s first suggestion—a study of the English in 
Dieppe. But we had seen their traces each day in our 
rambles. During the Hundred Years’ War, we were 
told, Dieppe had been destroyed seven times by the 
English, which was given as a reason why no church 
in the town dates back before the latter half of the 
fifteenth century. During the wars of religion in the 
sixteenth century Dieppe suffered further. At the end 
of the seventeenth century the English fleet stopped off 
Dieppe for a day, and bombarded the town and castle. 
The ruins on the hill are witness of the carrying 
power in those early days of English guns. At the 
end of the eighteenth century a fire, started by the 
bombardment of another English fleet, swept the town. 
At the beginning of the nineteenth century, after 
Trafalgar, Dieppe was blockaded for several years, 
and lost all her trade to the English. 

The Germans? Yes, they came in 1870, and occu- 
pied the city until Paris surrendered. Although the 
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Germans did not come by land or sea in the recent 
war, the Dieppois suffered more from the fighting of 
1914-18 than from all the centuries that went before. 
So they think, at least. Recent memories are the most 
vivid. But it may well be so: for the toll of human 
life in army and navy and merchant marine was so 
large and wide-spread that even now the list of names 
to go on the monument of those morts pour la patrie 
is not yet completed. I was told that Dieppe lost 
two thousand of her sons. If we cut the figure in half 
it means more than twenty per cent. of her mobilized 
manhood. 

There is feeling against the English—against all 
foreigners, in fact—in post-bellum Dieppe. It is not 
shown openly. But it is quickly sensed by those who 
are thinking that it must be there. Englishmen, how- 
ever, are not in the habit of worrying about what 
others think of them. They would be surprised to 
learn that the Dieppois resent the shipping situation, 
and are bitter over the price of British coal. No 
Dieppois thinks anything of the centuries of struggle 
between Norman and Englishman, in which his city 
suffered so signally. Traditional animosity does not 
exist. It is the seemingly hopeless inequality between 
the people living on the two sides of the English Chan- 
nel that stirs up the Norman. English and French 
were allies in a common war, fought for a comman 
cause. After the war, French shipping is in a chaotic 
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state, French-money goes to pot, and there is no help 
from, no mercy shown by the more fortunate ally and 
neighbor. I do not sponsor the French attitude. I 
simply state it. Owing to the nearness of Dieppe to 
England, the maritime basis of Dieppe’s prosperity, 
and especially her interest in coal at reasonable prices, 
the Dieppois are exercised over what they believe is 
a crying injustice. 

But they do not show it to the summer people, and, 
as I have said, the English are not in a habit of both- 
ering about what other people think of them. At 
home or abroad they have the kind of a time they want 
to have, which is a good time after their fashion. If 
they were not having it in Dieppe, nothing is more 
certain than that they would not be in Dieppe. No 
English watering-place has the natural beauty of 
Dieppe, and although the beach is more pebbly than 
one would choose, the promenade makes up for it. 
And if there is anything finer than the walk through 
the Rue de Cygogne, and around the huge cliff at the 
western end of the plage, I do not know where to find 
it in Normandy or in England. 

One passes under the castle and along a road un- 
expectedly inhabited. Houses? No. There is no 
place for them. Homes are made by digging into the 
cliffs, for the most part on two levels. The front 
yard for kiddies and chickens, fenced in with rope, is 
upstairs. Below, the lobsterman has his place of busi- 
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ness, a dugout for his tackle and pots, his baskets and 
crates, his sails and rope, and a lean-to against the 
rock for his boat. This example of French ingenuity, 
just around the corner from the casino, is not a good 
object-lesson for the Englishman. If he thinks at all, 
he probably says to himself that none needs to worry 
about the economic future of a people that knows so 
well how to take care of itself. These cliff-dwellers, 
they manage. And Dieppe? Knocked out by bom- 
bardments God only knows how many times, and yet 
it’s a thriving town, with the inhabitants happy in an 
unnecessarily noisy way. 

No, the Englishman is not worrying at Dieppe: but 
he ought to be—not about other people, but about 
himself. The fishermen of Dieppe work no harder for 
their catch than do English mothers and older bachelor 
girls in the Rue Aguado hotels and on the beach. The 
mothers have first-class bait to fish with in many cases. 
But the girls who are dependent upon their own efforts 
seem to have been that way for many years. Their 
clothes are sporting, but they wear them in too mascu- 
line a way. The cigarette in a holder is intended to 
be chic, and the knitting to show that one is domesti- 
cally inclined, although a good fellow. How they 
are able to think they are bait is beyond my compre- 
hension. I said so to the Artist. But I added that, 
being English, they would probably pull it off. How 
they do believe in themselves, and get away with it! 
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“You forget,” answered the Artist, “that their in- 
tended victims are English, too, and that makes 
catching them a man’s job. You think they don’t 
see their danger. But isn’t there an English proverb 
about muddling through?” 
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LE HAVRE DE PARIS 


OME affirm that Paris is France; others that Paris . 

is not France at all. Both are right. It depends 
upon the point of view. The pages of this book reveal 
a France in which Paris plays little if any part. We 
go from port to port, some insignificant, others great, 
but each with an intensive life of its own and each 
with an individuality that gives it an interest wholly 
apart from any dependence it may have upon its im- 
mediate or distant hinterland. The ports are the 
gateways of the whole of France, not of one city par- 
ticularly. If there is an exception to this rule, it is 
Havre,—or, more properly, Le Havre,—whose name 
indicates that its raison d’étre is serving the metropolis. 

Marseilles has its Rhone and Bordeaux its Gironde; 
but the Seine has its Havre. The order, you see, is 
reversed. Marseilles has always been the great city 
of Provence, and Bordeaux the great city of Aquitaine. 
The history of these two ports is that of a river and 
a.country which they dominate. Most of the smaller 
ports, too, are regional centers, more important before 
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there was a united France in some instances than now; 
and during centuries of their history Paris was the 
home of an alien and hostile sovereign. Havre, how- 
ever, came into being because of Paris, and its pros- 
perity is due to the evolution of Paris into the capital 
of a great nation. Until the sixteenth century there 
was only an insignificant fishing village where the city 
now stands. In feudal France the two flourishing 
ports at the mouth of the Seine were Harfleur on the 
right bank and Honfleur on the left, which had figured 
in the Hundred Years’ War and long before that. 
When the last of the Valois kings were pursuing 
their inherited task of compelling the English to accept 
as definitive the work of Jeanne d’Arc, an insignificant 
fishing village grouped around the chapel of Notre 
Dame de Grace, was chosen by Francis I as the port 
of Paris, and received its present name. It was first 
mentioned in French history half a century later. The 
little port had been treacherously given to Queen 
Elizabeth by the Huguenots, and the English were 
expelled after a long siege distinguished by the 
presence of Charles IX and his mother, Catharine 
de’ Medici. Because it was still without protection, 
Havre could not play much of a rdle in commerce, 
and it became a base for whaling and cod-fishing. A 
hundred years more were to pass before its defenses 
were established by Vauban, and another hundred 
years before these defenses were severely tested by 
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English bombardments. Not until Napoleon III were 
the harbor works begun by Louis XVI completed. 

That Havre has grown to be the second port of 
France, outranked only by Marseilles, is due as much 
to the increase in the size of steamers as it is to the 
flourishing commerce of Paris and northern France. 
It has the fortune of being virtually on the open sea; 
while Bordeaux, ’way up the Gironde, has fought the 
same losing battle with silt that Liverpool, up the 
Mersey, and Philadelphia, up the Delaware, have 
fought as the draft of steamships increased. It is the 
only French port on the Atlantic where mammoth 
passenger-steamers can dock, and it is the most con- 
venient port of discharge for the larger freighters. Its 
location in the Channel, too, like that of Dunkirk and 
Boulogne, makes it a port of preference for British, 
American, German, Dutch, and Scandinavian ship- 
ping. 

American travelers, whose main objective is France 
and who go back and forth year after year, take the 
French Line, if they are wise. No other service to 
France gives you the comfort of getting on or off the 
steamer at dock. Those who use the Compagnie 
Générale Transatlantique do not have to embark or 
disembark in an uncertain sea at uncertain hours, with 
a long voyage to or from Paris ahead of or behind 
them. The weariness of Cherbourg is avoided at 
Havre. Your steamer under the French flag sails into 
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the harbor of Havre and docks at a quay where a train 
is waiting to take you to Paris. It is as easy as at 
Calais or Boulogne. And the temptation is as great 
to hurry through the gateway without looking about. 

Resist the temptation, and you will not be sorry. 
Nowhere in France can one study better the maritime 
qualities of the people, and gage better what France 
is doing to keep her pace in the carrying trade of the 
world. Marseilles and Bordeaux have certain com- 
fortable colonial monopolies. The French flag at 
Havre, in international trade, is in keen competition 
with the flags of its neighbors—and now with that 
of the United States. Havre, too, more than Dun- 
kirk, gives you an idea of what France must buy from 
abroad and of how she tries to pay for it all. Like 
Liverpool, Havre is a great cotton port. Four fifths 
of France’s cotton supply enters here. It is also the 
coffee-mart not only of France but of most of Europe. 
Cotton and coffee are re-exported; and this trade 
brings Havre close to both North and South America. 

Havre is of great importance also as a tranship- 
ping center for the coastal and interior water-borne 
commerce of France. Cotton and coffee are stored in 
great warehouses and distributed according to the 
needs of the market. Most other commodities clear 
the port as quickly as they enter it, transferred from 
ocean steamers to small bateau de cabotage for little 
French ports on the Atlantic or to river steamers and 
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barges for going up the Seine or through the canals. 
There is a long inland passage for canal-boats and 
barges by which the tranquil waters of the Seine can be 
reached without affronting the frequent heavy seas at 
the mouth of the river. The inner basins of the.city 
are almost wholly devoted to this rapid clearance, and 
they present a scene of incessant activity night and 
day. It does not take the visitor long to see that 
Havre has to struggle against overcrowding. The port 
is taxed to its capacity. During the past decade the 
more bulky imports, notably coal and to a certain ex- 
tent iron ores that are not needed locally, have been 
diverted to Rouen, fifty miles up the river. 

I have known Havre for nearly thirty years; and I 
have watched with ever-increasing interest the changes 
and developments of the port. Unlike some other 
French ports, which have remained strangely indiffer- 
ent, if not hostile, to the new needs of the twentieth 
century, Havre has tried to keep abreast of the times, 
to solve problems as they arose, and to resist the 
tendency of private interests to use the port for their 
own good rather than for the good of the nation. The 
laissez-faire policy was a comfortable one to follow, 
and it used to be easy to follow it. Steamers came to 
Havre because of lower debarking costs, and because 
much of the Paris freight could be carried on Seine 
barges. Cotton and coffee were long-established mo- 
nopolies. The coastal trade had to be carried on in 
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French bottoms. Those who used the port could take 
it or leave it. Then came the World War and the 
frank report of experts—British and American as well 
as French—that Havre was too small to remain 
le havre de Paris, and that its original construction 
would prevent it from ever becoming a great port in 
the future. It lacked docks and warehouses; dry- 
docking facilities were absurdly inadequate; the sys- 
tem of handling goods and moving ships and bridges 
was antiquated. The British had to use Havre as the 
chief base for an army that soon numbered millions. 
British military necessities met with an immediate 
response on the part of the Chamber of Commerce. 
Under the impulsion of national danger much of what 
had been planned and contended for by far-sighted 
citizens of Havre before the war was put into execu- 
tion between 1914 and 1918. 

Existing quays were made approachable for larger 
vessels, and new quays were built. In the basins 
which received overseas steamers the latest system of 
electric and steam cranes was installed. A tremendous 
extension of tracks to facilitate freight-despatch by 
railway was undertaken and carried through. No 
obstacle was put in the way of Rouen’s bid for direct 
communication with England and other countries. 
Quays were built in the tidal basin, and tidal locks, 
run by electricity, were installed. The improvement 
of equipment for efficient handling of freight for 
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transhipment up the river has resulted in an aston- 
ishing increase of this traffic. From 1909 to 1913 
scarcely more than a quarter of a million tons a year 
left Havre by water, to go up the Seine. This figure 
is now reached in a single month—an increase of one 
thousand per cent. 

But we must not weary with statistics. Let it suf- 
fice to say that Havre has regained and is doing all 
that she can to keep her place as the premier port of 
France on the Atlantic, which had been lost to Rouen 
and Bordeaux during the war because of the submarine 
menace. Although the number of ships under the 
French flag in international commerce has decreased, 
Havre as a port of peace has more business with North 
and South America and the West Indies than during 
the artificially stimulated period when five million 
soldiers on French soil were getting all their supplies 
from abroad. 

Aside from the activities of the port, there is little 
in Havre to attract the tourist. A city that had its 
origin in the sixteenth century, and whose port 
remained comparatively modest until the nineteenth 
century, could not be expected to awaken memories of 
the past. But once one gets away from docks and 
warehouses and railway tracks and has gone through 
the town to seek the sea, which can best be done by 
following the Boulevard de Strasbourg beyond the 
Hotel de Ville and Jardin Publique, one is ready to 
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linger longer. From the Boulevard Albert Premier, 
you see on your left the entrance to the port, protected 
by great dikes, with lighthouses. Ahead is the wide 
sweep of the estuary of the Seine, with the coast of 
Calvados in the distance. Little steamers ply from 
Havre to Honfleur, Trouville, and Caen. By day or 
night the view is most alluring. The estuary is never 
free from steamers. Honfleur, Trouville, Deauville, 
Villers, Houlgate, Dives, and Cabourg gleam white in 
the sunshine; and they are clusters of dancing lights 
in the dark. Behind you the rich residential quarter 
rises to La Cote, a mass of green with red roofs peeping 
out. 

We turn to the right, and after a short walk 
along the coast we are at Sainte-Adresse, a summer 
resort promoted by the Paris department-store owner, 
Dufayel. The beach is as fine as that at Trouville on 
the opposite shore, and the stately boulevard is worthy 
of the name given it to commemorate the singular 
fortune of Sainte-Adresse during the World War. 
Dufayel dreamed of creating on the Atlantic a coun- 
terpart of Nice. He spared no expense to make his 
“Nice Havrais’ a rival of its prototype in its casino, 
its hotels, and its promenade. Then came the war. 
The real-estate operation wrote its name in history; 
for Sainte-Adresse became the capital of Belgium. 
Not only did the King and Queen and the court, but 
the diplomatic corps as well, find a comfortable exile 
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in the Dufayel mansions. Sainte-Adresse afforded in- 
ducements for daily exercise that were lacking at 
Brussels, and the sojourn at the sea was not without 
compensation despite the tragic cause for it. 

The now historic Hétel des Régates, with its 
southern exposure in the circle under the promontory 
of la Héve, is an excellent starting-point for excur- 
sions. One is only two kilometers from the finest view 
on the coast of Normandy. On the top of the Cap 
de la Héve, visitors are allowed to climb to the lan- 
tern platform of the smaller of the two lighthouses. 
You look north along the coast cliffs to the Channel; 
west across the bay to the Seine; south, with a wider 
sweep, over the estuary to the same picture of the 
coast of Calvados that one sees from the Boulevard 
Albert Premier; and east down to the town of Havre 
and its extensive basins. In the distance are the chim- 
neys of Harfleur. The other lighthouse is the most 
powerful on the coast of France, and can be seen for 
fifty-two miles. These two lights have not failed, so 
I am told, to shine forth a single night since they were 
first lighted in November 1, 1775. The phares de la 
Heve, as they are called, celebrated recently their one 
hundred and fiftieth anniversary of service as indi- 
cators of the entrance to the Seine and the port of 
Havre. 

Now that we have good roads and automobiles, and 
the frequent boat services across the estuary, it is pos- 
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sible from Sainte-Adresse to visit easily the coast tri- 
angle of Normandy, from Dieppe to Caen to Rouen. 
With this perspective, Havre and its summer plage 
appear in a new light to the tourist. Perhaps he will 
go to Sainte-Adresse, and perhaps between excursions 
he will feel inclined to study the port of Havre. The 
physical equipment does not impress one as the equip- 
ment of some British and German and American ports. 
But if one thinks of the lights that have never gone 
out and the way the Havrais, under stress, have made 
the best of their opportunities, he will realize better 
than before the spirit and the genius of France. 
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THE TORCH OF HARFLEUR 


F the Artist had not been so eager about joining 

me in Normandy, I might have thought that he 
had been diverted to something else or had simply for- 
gotten about it. But it had been only last week, and 
I did not have to back my suggestion with arguments. 
I had run into the Artist at Jouven’s. He was grum- 
bling about Paris not being the same since the war, 
and took the Boulevard du Montparnasse into his con- 
fidence. The boulevard didn’t listen. For this reac- 
tion to post-bellum Paris was as startlingly original as 
if he had cried, “Ouch!” when you stuck a pin into 
him. 

“If you don’t like it here, why do you stay?’ I 
asked. ‘Come with me to the mouth of the Seine 
and I’ll show you a part of France that hasn’t gone 
to the bow-wows, and never will.” 

“I am on for Monday next,” he answered. ‘Give 
me the rendezvous.” 

Had I not told the Artist just how to get to the 
place where I should expect him for luncheon on 
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Monday? The name of the hésel-restaurant I did 
not recall, but my description of it was unmistakable. 

“The only street that leads up from the port is the 
Route de Trouville,” I had said. ‘You go by the 
old wooden church that they call the cathedral, and 
then keep climbing. On the bluff above, you see a 
votive chapel rising out of the woods. Before you 
come to the chapel is the restaurant. It does not look 
like much from the road, but when you go through 
the hall, you come out on a terrace over the river. 
Up and down steps, screened by bushes and branches, 
are the eyries where you eat, wooden platforms 
attached to trees.” 

It was Monday afternoon. I had long ago finished 
my lunch. The Artist did not come. He was miss- 
ing much on this summer day. At my feet on the 
right was the old port of Honfleur. To the left the 
coast of Calvados curved round to leave the river and 
affront the sea at Trouville. Across the mouth of the 
Seine, where the river became the Channel, was 
Le Havre. The white stucco casino, hotels, and ornate 
villas of Sainte-Adresse came next. And then miles 
of suburbs and factories made an ungracious line of 
red and black and gray between the green of the sea 
and the green of the hills. Just opposite, the Lézarde 
reached the Seine. Virtually indistinguishable in the 
midst of factories and tenements, villas and sum- 
mer hotels, lay Harfleur. I could just pick out the 
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steeple of its old church. All the rest was a mass of 
modernity. 

_Harfleur? Had I said Harfleur instead of Hon- 
fleur? Was the Artist over there? I had not a doubt 
of it. Evidently he was not coming here. I-went 
down to the port, hired a dory propelled by strong 
arms, and within an hour my fisherman was rounding 
the jetée of Harfleur. 

Before we had turned the right-angle corner in the 
masonry-flanked passage, typical of all small French 
ports, I spied the Artist. He stood on the jetée, look- 
ing seaward. His left arm was easel. A brush, held 
vertically in the right hand, was dancing at various 
levels. The usual group of small boys surrounded 
him. The inexplicable gymnastics delighted them. 
They were winking at one another and giggling. This 
crazy foreigner was painting in a new way. For he 
never touched brush to paper. 

“His keeper has come for him,” I heard one of the 
gamins say when they saw me suddenly stop the dory 
and risk slipping between blocks of cement to climb 
up on the je/ée. 

The Artist viewed me calmly. ‘Here you are at 
last,” he said. “I spent an hour hunting your restau- 
rant, but I saw nothing up over the water that looked 
like it, and they told me that the Trouville road was 
on the other side of the Seine. You must have your 
towns mixed. This is nothing like the place you 
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spoke of. I am sure you said the cathedral was built 
of wood. There is no cathedral here and the church 
is built of stone.” 

“Fish-face,” I answered, “I told you to meet me in 
Honfleur.” 

“Eel’s head, I wrote it down as Harfleur. Was the 
mistake mine? I knew neither place before. You 
are introducing me to Normandy.” 

I was not sure enough of my ground to argue about 
it. But I told the Artist that I did not want him to 
waste his time in Harfleur. The dory was waiting. 
I’d send the oarsman to fetch his bag, and we should 
be in Honfleur for dinner. The Artist shook his head. 

“For an hour,” he said, “I wondered what you could 
see in Harfleur for me. Then I began to give you 
credit for more flair than I knew you had. Now I 
understand. You made a mistake. And you haven’t 
sense enough to know that it was a lucky mistake. 
You want to drag me to Honfleur, Honfleur the 
tourist-ridden, Honfleur the commonplace, Honfleur 
sketched by amateurs, sung by newspaper poets, Hon- 
fleur whose street scenes are published by Sunday sup- 
plements and whose activities appear in the “What 
Everybody Ought to Know’ column—” 

“Since you have never been there, how can you 
know that Honfleur is banal?” I interrupted. 

“Banal is a mild word! I can just see the place.” 
The Artist kept on squinting behind his brush. 
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“House-painter—” I began. 

“Exactly. The Harfleur houses make me wonder 
why I ever spent all my time on boats and sails and 
seagull-specked skies.” 

A black cat, out for fish, tried to pass us. - The 
Artist picked her up with a whoop. “Look what has 
come to us!” he exclaimed. 

The Artist is frankly superstitious. He gets joy 
and gloom out of omens. Over the left eyebrow of 
the black cat grew one abnormally long white hair. 

“In the midst of twentieth-century monotony and 
conformity, in the midst of factory colorlessness, we 
shall find the real Harfleur,” said the Artist. “If we 
look for it, it will compel us, just as this white hair 
does. Allons-y!” 

Calvados is the name of the département in which 
is found Honfleur. Harfleur is in the Seine Inférieure. 
But the famous apple brandy named for the Départe- 
ment de Calvados does not hesitate to cross the Seine. 
The Artist led me to it. He had not reached Honfleur. 
But he did get to calvados. Of course he had lunched 
deliciously, because he found Harfleur good. One’s 
first impressions of a place depend greatly upon the 
first meal. What part do food and drink play in the 
world’s opinion of rural France? Who ever wrote 
even of Mont-Saint-Michel, show place of France, 
before a certain omelette made it famous to tourists? 

The Artist piloted me to a dingy café on the quay, 
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where the older inhabitants played bézique on green- 
felt rectangles and sipped with grimaces of distaste 
that had become a habit of protest substitutes for 
absinthe. Seamen and carters drank coffee and apple- 
jack against the zinc bar. Twilight and smoke neu- 
tralized the parsimonious rays of a few scattered low- 
power electric lights. Madame threw at me a key and 
police bulletin. “Deuxééme étage!’ she cried without 
glancing at me. There was no boots to take my bag. 
The Artist did not want to go upstairs. He would 
wait for me in the café. One glance at my room was 
enough. I could sleep there, I suppose, with my eyes 
shut tight, but that was about as far as it would stand 
me. When I rejoined the Artist, ready to suggest that 
we might after all do better to go over to Honfleur to 
sleep, he anticipated me: 
“You were right about getting away from Paris, 
mon cher, and it was a stroke of genius to suggest 
Harfleur. But I have not yet told you what a time 
I had getting here. I had to go to Havre, of course, 
and when I asked at the station to be driven to Har- 
fleur, they persisted in trying to misunderstand me. 
They even summoned a Cook interpreter to explain 
that I must go to a hotel in Havre first with my bag- 
gage. One of the hardest struggles of the traveler is 
the fight to keep control of his movements. Drivers 
and porters and clerks, guides and toots, are all against 
you. Despite their insistence that I must not go to 
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Harfleur with my bags, they did not succeed in the 
concerted effort to land me in a Havre hotel. When 
they found I was determined to go to Harfleur, they 
concluded that I had made a mistake and meant 
Honfleur. They would take me to the boat for Hon- 
fleur. Fortunately, I had a map. I pointed out 
Harfleur. It was really a suburb of Havre, and on 
the same side of the river. I did not want a boat! 
Finally, I got here. Up to the last minute, when he 
left me here, the cocher protested. He knew I was 
wrong!” 

“You picked a wonder of a hotel—” 

“N’est-ce pas?” was his cheerful response. “You 
told me to be sure and ask for calvados. I did. Not 
their ordinary stuff, you know, but the good old great- 
grandfather kind. I rubbed a drop between my palms, 
and I could smell the orchard in blossom. Fancy, 
after a hundred years, being able to recall the perfume 
of orchards abloom in the First Empire. There's 
going back into history!” 

Our dinner was good, and after I had tasted the 
calvados admitted that Harfleur had her points. I 
was even prepared to agree that perhaps Honfleur was 
banal. We should see in the morning whether it 
were not true that the indomitable spirit of France 
was as likely to be found on one bank of the Seine 
as on the other. 

Honfleur I knew from many a delightful excur- 
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sion. Its port, its medieval tower, its old houses, its 
wooden cathedral, and the chapel and park on the 
hill were memories of loafing days. But Harfleur I 
had seen only once, and there was nothing either of 
history or nature in the picture. I was making a pro- 
paganda tour of the steel-plants of France, showing 
our first army film, ‘‘America’s Answer to the Hun,” 
and speaking on the extent and spirit of our interven- 
tion in the war. In their great Harfleur plant, 
Schneider and Company turned out heavy and light 
artillery, shells, ammunition caissons, ponton bridges 
and submarines. We had no artillery to speak of. 
The Harfleur works supplied the American Army. 
One morning I went through the plant, and talked to 
the foreman. In the afternoon and evening I showed 
the film and gave my talk several times, the workers 
coming to the local moving-picture theater by relays. 
But I had seen nothing of the town. My impression 
was simply of a manufacturing suburb of Havre. 
Baedeker and Joanne bury Harfleur in a few lines 
of small type. They speak of its past glory, its sand- 
choked harbor, and its church. Le Havre has taken 
its place, they say. There is no hint of a flourishing 
city, doing a man’s work to-day, nor of a medieval at- 
mosphere, preserved through changing fortunes, and 
not lost in the twentieth century. Honfleur is acces- 
sible—an hour’s ride over a beautiful road from Deau- 
ville and Trouville. Harfleur is not on the way to 
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anywhere, and none uses Le Havre as a base for ex- 
cursions. It is not that Harfleur has been forgotten. 
In the tourist era Harfleur has not been discovered. 

By a twist of my tongue the Artist was led to Har- 
fleur. I followed him. We found ‘a quiet, unassum- 
ing but pulsating center of maritime and manufactur- 
ing life, under the spell of wholesome tradition but 
looking to the future, a city that had done its bit 
during the war as a matter of course, a port that was 
counting upon a brilliant future, undismayed by the 
neighborhood of Le Havre. 

The coast of Normandy rarely comes down to sea- 
level. Almost precipitate banks are especially com- 
mon at the mouth of rivers. The embouchure of the 
Seine is no exception to this rule. The old towns were 
built at the places where there was room enough at 
the water’s edge. But the nearness of the cliffs was 
an advantage for defense. Walls ran perpendicularly 
up to castles dominating the little port. In the old 
days before artillery, Honfleur and Harfleur were 
strongholds of the first order. They stood with their 
backs against hills, impregnable so long as their fleets 
controlled the sea. Tumbling down through the hills 
came their water-supply. Few traces remain of the 
fortifications of Harfleur. You have to guess at the 
line of the walls, and then hunt for fragments. With 
the exception of a foundation wall of the thirteenth 
century, the fortress has disappeared. On its site 
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rises the Chateau de Colmoulins, of indifferent 
Renaissance architecture. Other villas along the hill- 
side are uniformly ugly. In the summer, however, 
abundant foliage helps to hide ginger-bread monstrosi- 
ties and soften the Turkey-red of brick and red-brown 
and chocolate of terra cotta. 

After the conquest of England, Harfleur became 
the principal port of Normandy. It outstripped Fé- 
camp, Honfleur, and Dives. The dukes and mer- 
chants worked together to make Harfleur a great mari- 
time center. During the earlier period of the Hun- 
dred Years’ War the sailors of Harfleur were the ter- 
ror of the English. Naturally, when Henry V felt 
that the time had come to annex Normandy to Eng- 
land, he made a point of establishing his control of 
the Seine by seizing Harfleur, expelling sixteen hun- 
dred families, and installing a strong garrison there. 
For thirty years Harfleur was in the hands of the Eng- 
lish. So sure were they of permanent occupancy that 
they built the tower of Saint Martin, one of the glories 
of Normandy. 

In the great revolt against the foreign occupation, 
that swept over Normandy in 1445, the bourgeois of 
Harfleur opened their gates to Grouchy de Monterolier, 
and drove out the English garrison. The English re- 
turned two years later. But it was a dying spurt. In 
1450 the invader of a hundred years was compelled to 
give up his hold on the mouth of the Seine. The 
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people of Harfleur still celebrate the uprising of 1445 
on November 4. In 1918 the guests of honor were 
three British generals, and Tommies on sick leave 
from Trouville were féted in the streets. It had taken 
four years and the certainty of the common victory 
for the Normans to get accustomed to the English as 
friends. One wonders if the newly established cam- 
araderie is lasting. Our first acquaintance in Harfleur, 
pointing to the steeple of Saint Martin’s, quoted Casi- 
mir Delavigne: 


“C'est le clocher d’Harfleur, devout pour vous apprendre 
Que l’Anglats la bate mais n’a su le défendre!” 


The exquisite portal of Saint Martin is of the four- 
teenth century, and the English-built steeple was the 
first adornment of what must have been before a 
severe Norman edifice. For the double tier of Gothic 
windows in the tower, the delicate balustrade of fern- 
leaves connecting the four corner pyramids, and the 
decoration of the steeple are of the same period and 
part of the same conception. Flying buttresses, elab- 
orately decorated with thistle-leaves, help to prevent 
the tower and steeple from seeming disproportionate, 
when you have the whole church in view. Saint Mar- 
tin’s tower, however, plays a role in Harfleur inde- 
pendent of the church. It stands by itself in many a 
vista. Buildings close in on the church, and shut it 
off from view. The tower, then, must be taken alone. 
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Before I had played around with the Artist for a 
day I realized why Harfleur had affected him as a sub- 
ject worth painting. He had spoken of the church and 
the old houses with the enthusiasm of a landlubber. 
But he let slip by angle after angle of the church 
tower, although delighting in the quaint vistas. He 
agreed to only three of my old houses—and one of 
those had evidently been made by a ship-builder. The 
Artist was after water and boats. This particular 
Artist is always after water and boats. His familiar 
foreground must be there. Boats, masts, nets, sailors, 
fisherman—he cannot get away from them. If he re- 
ceives inspiration through his nose, the smells that stir 
are seaweed, tar, and fish. And old Harfleur gave 
him what he wanted. Aside from the Jassén, brought 
right to the heart of the town, the ship canal from 
Tancarville on the Seine to Le Havre passed through 
Harfleur. And the Lézarde, broken into half a dozen 
streams, made several waterways. Harfleur is a mini- 
ature Venice and a miniature Rotterdam. Wherever 
the Artist went, he could always put water into the 
picture. 

After we had explored the Old Town, I persuaded 
the Artist to visit the Schneider plant. We walked 
half a day, from open hearth to foundry, from rolling- 
mill to machine-shop. We watched the pouring of 
huge ingots, the casting of cannon, the rolling of ar- 
mor and ship plate and rails, the turning of shells. 
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We waited until the night shift came on, and saw 
women handling the red-hot steel with tongs and bars, 
their hair catching the glow of the metal. In the 
machine-shop boys and girls in their ’teens stacked 
shells on wagons, for Moroccans and Chinese to cart 
away. By special favor we were taken into the holy 
of holies and introduced to the process of assembling 
a submarine. 

“You seem as busy as during the war,” I remarked. 

“France does not dare to stop,”’ answered our guide. 
“Tt makes work for us all, but still I wish it were not 
so. However, what can we do? When Russia col- 
lapsed, we had to arm Poland. We need artillery for 
our new African army. We are fighting a war in 
Syria. On sea we must look after ourselves. Far 
from being in a position to disarm, victory has brought 
France new obligations. Never have our orders been 
so heavy. The money for it all? God knows! But 
it is well that we have these orders. If we did not, 
should we have orders for building and transportation 
materials to replace them? ‘That is the great question. 
A rapid revival in industry must accompany demobili- 
zation and disarmament. The combination of more 
workers asking for work and less orders coming to- 
gether suddenly makes great hardship. And political 
unrest also, monsieur; do not forget that.” 

The Artist had been a good sport about taking 
plenty of time for the other side of Harfleur, the big 
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ugly moderm side that had been responsible for a 
growth of population extending all the way to Le 
Havre, and he agreed with me in the futility of cry- 
ing O tempora O mores when the new conditions alone 
made possible the continuation of life. We were in a 
vicious circle: increase of mouths to feed; increase of 
means of production; increase of outlets for goods we 
produce; increase of sources of raw materials; increase 
of need for unhampered access to essentials we do not 
ourselves produce; increase of means of defense; in- 
crease of taxes to pay for the means of defense; in- 
crease of work to pay the taxes. But luckily all the 
world has not yet come to the industrial danse macabre. 
Some must remain to feed the workers. So there are 
still milkmaids, peasants who come to market, fisher- 
men who go out to find food for us, sailors who carry 
away the products of the factory and bring back meat 
and fuel. Would there be any more world if we all 
forgot to loaf a little and love once in a while? 

Yes, we were going to find what we had come to 
seek—the France whose tender care in preserving the 
monuments of the past, whose knack of being able to 
live in houses of former centuries, whose genius in 
constructing for the modern world alongside of and 
not necessarily on the razed foundations of what other 
generations had left, were symbols of the continuity 
of national life. The Schneider steel-works did not 
destroy the atmosphere of Harfleur. Far from it. 
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Women and girls and boys had always worked in Har- 
fleur, turning their hand to whatever was necessary to 
repel an invader, to liberate the soil of the Fatherland, 
and especially to keep the French flag on the high seas. 
Artillery and shells for Flanders and Champagne! 
Normans were fighting on those fronts. Submarines 
for the English Channel! Normans were still side by 
side with Bretons, furnishing the bulk of France’s 
sailors. As once they had made crossbows and armor 
and arquebuses, now they made cannon. As once 
they furnished arrows and dropped bullets, now they 
furnished shells. As once they built wooden ships 
against the enemy that would block the mouth of the 
Seine, now they built steel submersibles. Conditions 
were new, but the spirit was the same. Different 
means were adapted to the same end. A line of battle 
in the rear passed on the weapons to the line of battle 
at the front on land and sea. 

When the stress and danger are over, life resumes 
its normal ways. A people whose fathers and grand- 
fathers on back through the ages were fighting men, a 
nation that has passed through a grave crisis, risk- 
ing existence, in every generation, does not change be- 
cause of a world war. Habits triumph over upsets. 
Experience has taught that the woes and sufferings of 
one’s own day are not unique. The war is not for- 
gotten. And none thinks that there may not be an- 
other war. But is that any reason for not keeping on 
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living as we lived before? Over the roofs and chim- 
ney-pots of different ages the tower of Saint Martin 
stands as it has stood for five hundred years. 

The Artist’s desire to see what was on the water 
side of the houses led us to take a boat. The man 
we had the good luck to fall in with had fought 
straight through the war in an infantry regiment. Al- 
though he had been gassed and coughed constantly in 
the slight fog, he assured us that he was none the 
worse for his experiences. He wore a shirt of sail- 
cloth wide at the throat, a broad-brimmed straw hat, 
and a wide red kerchief instead of a belt. Dark-brown 
jeans fell loosely to his ankles. He used but one oar, 
managing it with the dexterity of a juggler, and when 
we went out to sea, a hand and a foot were enough to 
manage the sail, while the other hand and his chin 
kept the oar going to steer the course. And Robert 
never stopped talking, even when the oar was under his 
chin! The warmth of his affection for us was equaled 
only by his liking for American cube-cut tobacco. I 
have no doubt that Robert cherishes to this day the 
red oval tins he was so anxious to have us empty 
quickly. 

We should never have guessed the extent of old 
Harfleur had we stuck to streets and culs-de-sac. Of- 
ten houses hopelessly altered on the street side pre- 
served their seventeenth- and eighteenth-century walls 
and windows and balconies on the water side. Unsus- 
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pected gardens, too, with walls overhung with honey- 
suckle and roses, were revealed to us, as Robert pushed 
us slowly through the waterways. He grasped what 
the Artist wanted, and did not mind going to the very 
edge of dams and catching his oar in a wall within 
spray distance of water-wheels. He asked us how 
old each interesting house was. The Artist and I fre- 
quently disagreed. In these cases he never gave an 
opinion. His knowledge of kings before the Revolu- 
tion was of the vaguest, and when we spoke of Fran- 
cois I, Henry IV, and the Bourbon Louis, I think his 
delicacy in not pronouncing judgment was intuitive 
wisdom. His many stories of local traditions were 
always about ces femps-la, with king or century 
omitted. 

But Robert was strong on the uselessness of cats 
and the folly of old folks. He had been six weeks 
on the Rhine, and the thing that struck him most in 
occupied Germany was the absence of cats. We tried 
to put up a case for cats, but Robert believed in traps 
for mice, and would not even allow that black cats 
should be spared. When we expressed our astonish- 
ment that a passionate lover of the antiquities of his 
town should speak disparagingly of gray hairs, Robert 
insisted that buildings did not deteriorate in one’s own 
lifetime, while people did. We told Robert that lack 
of respect for old age was a sin of the country we came 
from, and that we were constantly telling Americans 
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how admirably the French were in caring for the aged. 
But Robert declared that the men who had been to 
the war never would have any patience with old folks. 
It was not an argument, but an assertion. We could 
not worm out of Robert reasons for his attitude or a 
defense of his feeling against the older generation. 
Once I quoted Seneca. “Voyons, voyons!’” he growled 
at seaweed on his oar. He was too respectful to say 
it to me. 

Despite Robert’s inexplicable attitude, we found 
the grand’meres and grand-péres of Harfleur as fas- 
cinating as their houses, except on rare occasions when 
calvados was responsible for surliness. They were 
cheerful, full of jokes and human wisdom, and keenly 
interested in the Artist’s work. It was a common 
thing for him to be begged to show his sketches, and 
valuable hints were sometimes given by those whom 
one would least suspect of an artistic bent. They 
loved flowers and birds. The traditional contact of 
Harfleur with the outside world must account for the 
many questions about America which did not center 
around America’s part in the war and our abstention 
from the League of Nations. 

Outside of the steel-plant, which is really more Le 
Havre than Harfleur, the life of Harfleur is maritime. 
It is a port of France, and the people want you to know 
it. Their pride in the past gives them hope for a 
renascence of shipping in the twentieth century. Le 
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Havre is a great port, and Rouen is growing by leaps 
and bounds—they know that. But they tell you that 
in present-day France there is room for all. France 
must double her port facilities on the Atlantic. The 
money will have to be found by the Government and 
not locally. If port-construction is essential for the 
prosperity of France, why not develop a dozen exist- 
ing little ports, where land is cheap and complications 
few, rather than go in for new and costly basins in the 
larger ports already congested? 

In many a small port like Harfleur a telling argu- 
ment is advanced by pointing out how Le Havre and 
Bordeaux and Marseilles are hard put to it to create 
additional quays and basins, which must be on made 
or on recovered land, artificial and at great expense. 
Then, too, railroad congestion is another argument 
against concentrating port-development. Committees 
are besieging the Chambre des Députés, and if the new 
regionalist propaganda triumphs over centralization, 
we may see hope for the Harfleur type of port during 
the next decade. 

The present movement of the port is not brilliant. 
Up and down the Seine and on the Canal de Tancar- 
ville, ships and barges pass. They do not stop. So 
the custom-house is as it was in the time of Louis XVI, 
and fishermen dry their nets on the railing in front of 
what ought to be the busiest spot in Harfleur. Har- 
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fleur owns many sailing-vessels engaged in the coal 
and wood and stone trade. The present ends there. 

One lingers on at Harfleur. It is a lingering sort of 
place. You thought you would never stick out twen- 
ty-four hours. But at the end of a week you have no 
thought of moving on. And you have not been back 
to Honfleur, nor have you gone to Le Havre. When 
you tire of Robert, there are the townspeople, and 
from the townspeople you can turn to the sailors. 
Best of all, you have a chance to become acquainted 
with the canal-boat folks, a people distinct from all 
other Frenchmen, whom you have so often wanted to 
know when you watched them from Paris bridges. 
While waiting for the word to go on to unload and load 
at Le Havre, the péniches tie up along the Canal de 
Tancarville in the vicinity of Harfleur. From the 
tow-path you may hail them, and they rarely fail to 
respond in friendly fashion. Make friends with the 
dog first, and then with the children, who love bon- 
bons like other children. 

The dinginess of the café no longer affects you. 
Your bedroom is good enough for honest sleep. The 
food keeps up wonderfully, and there is no end to the 
calvados. Best of all, the pessimism of Paris has left 
you, as you felt it would. A change of air was per- 
haps all that you needed, and yet I am not sure. The 
worst of a situation impresses itself upon you in a big 
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city, and you cannot get rid of the dark side. The red 
blood in a nation’s veins pulsates there as elsewhere 
and performs its cleansing work. But it is not ap- 
parent. When you were inclined to doubt the ability 
of France to face and shoulder the burdens of the af- 
termath of the war, when you sense a moral let-down, 
you needed to go to some little town like Harfleur, 
where you could see the people carrying on. 

The matre of Harfleur, when I called on him, told 
me of a traditional custom of Harfleur in war. In the 
middle ages, when it was the business of the Harfleur 
mariners to keep the enemies of France away from the 
mouth of the Seine, all through the night a torch was 
kept burning on the hill behind the town. It was the 
signal to those who were not asleep at sea that their 
fellow-townsmen were not asleep at home, but were 
always ready to sally forth to aid in case of an alarm. 
The torch-bearers were a lookout as well as a signal. 

We were standing on the steps of the mazre’s home. 
He was lighting me out to the street on a dark night. 
Suddenly, there was a glare from the blast-furnace and 
the sky was lit up. 

“It was like that all through the war, and France 
is not yet at peace,” said the maére, simply. ‘“Look— 
the torch of Harfleur.” 
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A HONFLEUR EX-VOTO 


F it isn’t for the calvados, why do you go?” asked 

the friend who always wants to know. 

To him Normandy was synonymous with applejack 
—the peerless applejack of the département from 
which it gets its name. Little it mattered that Cal- 
vados was the département of summer memories from 
Trouville and Deauville to Cabourg and of historical 
and architectural tours from Caen to Honfleur. My 
proposed abandonment of Paris in favor of the mouth 
of the Seine was to be undertaken in April. That is 
what mystified him. That is why he could think of 
no other reason than the heritage of apple crops of past 
years. Who in the name of Heaven ever went to the 
sea-coast of Normandy in early spring? 

I was in no mood for confidences. Not that I 
minded telling him. But when one does not know 
why he wants to go or stay any more than he knows 
why the wind blows or doesn’t, how can he make him- 
self clear to others? I just woke up feeling that I 
must leave Paris. Honfleur came into my mind. I 
had never been to Normandy in spring. Why 
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shouldn’t I go, if I wanted to, even though train 
schedules did not anticipate any such odd undertaking 
on the part of Parisians before the middle of June? 

After clanking stops and wheezing starts at God- 
only-knows-how-many way stations, the night amné- 
bus—as the French call their distressingly accommo- 
dating accommodation trains—brought me into Trou- 
ville. Only market wagons met the train. I knew I 
should have to wait an hour or two before a chauffeur 
would appear agreeable enough to take me to Hon- 
fieur. After finding coffee, I killed the time by walk- 
ing along the deserted plage and across the bridge to 
the still more deserted Deauville. 

Seashore resorts hibernate appallingly. Windows 
and doors are boarded, and the winter storms have 
played havoc with the paint. You feel as if you are 
seeing some one whom you know well when attractive, 
just as she is getting out of bed uncombed and un- 
enameled. The gay ones of this earth are not accus- 
tomed to receiving at the wrong time. Deauville is 
hardly more rosy from sleep, hardly more a beauty 
when sleeping, than those who frequent it in season. 

When I got away from the unprepared artificial 
scenery of Trouville and Deauville, however, I stopped 
calling myself harsh names for having yielded to an 
inexplicable impulse. I stopped wishing I were back 
in Paris. At the very first turn of the road that leads 
along the bay of the Seine toward Honfleur, I knew 
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why I had come. The luxurious summer foliage 
sweeping down from the hills to the water’s edge that 
makes this drive an imperishable memory in summer, 
is more striking even in its spring restraint. The 
greens are softer and the marvel of the country-side 
defying the sea, which is Normandy’s crown of glory, 
is more miraculous when the leaves are fragile and new- 
born. Great patches of white burst forth everywhere, 
sharp against the green, for all the world like snow. 
The apple orchards are in bloom, and your eyes tell 
you why there is so much cider in Normandy. Your 
nose, too, is a pleasant thing to own. The bouquet 
of calvados? You do not have to hold hands close 
to your face, palms wet with the precious liquid, to 
drink in a fragrance in itself intoxicating. 

The chauffeur will not go slow enough, despite the 
pourboire you offer him. So you send him ahead with 
your bags, and you get out and walk. Why had you 
not thought of it before? 

Criquebceuf’s ivy-covered Roman church throws its 
twelfth-century walls up at you from the waters of the 
pond; Banc-du-Ratier, Penne-de-Pie, and Vasouy 
tempt you to linger; and from time to time there are 
glimpses through the trees below you of the bay and ~ 
Le Havre on the other side of the mouth of the Seine. 
When you were in the car, you saw and smelled the 
orchards. On foot, new wonders are discovered in 
the wild flowers along the road, which color the occa- 
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sional meadow and dispense with sun-food as they 
invade the forests. 

If you enter by the Trouville Road, Honfleur gives 
much the same impression whether you come afoot or 
by car. The road turns back from the sea and you 
find yourself in the heart of the town, passing through 
the closely built Rue des Capucins several blocks and 
come out into the Old Port by the cathedral. But the 
char-a-bancs man tells you that all there is to see is 
right here, and the return schedule to Trouville and 
Deauville gives only time for a hasty look-in and 
luncheon or tea. Honfleur, then, means scarcely more 
than a beautiful ride along a thickly wooded road on 
the side of hills, a miniature port, medieval ruins de- 
manding a deal of one’s imagination, and a wooden 
cathedral. At least, before this whim of a spring 
visit, that was the Honfleur of my memory. And I 
had been there several times. 

The Hotel du Cheval Blanc, with a balcony for din- 
ing and the guest-rooms above commanding the sweep 
of the mouth of the Seine, was excuse enough to stay 
on, had there been nothing to do or see beyond what 
had already been done and seen in the town itself. 
But places, like women, grow on you—if there is any- 
thing to them. It was not wholly the hotel and its 
cook and its cellar that made me on the fourth day 
send an urgent wire to the Artist. Hecame. He did 
not have to thank me; for he stayed. 
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Some miles before the Seine reaches the sea, it 
broadens out into a wide bay. On the north side, 
where the river becomes the English Channel, lies Le 
Havre, with Trouville and Deauville opposite. Now- 
adays, when iron ships defy the wind and sea and are 
helped in this by feats of modern engineering in the 
form of dikes and sea-walls, a spot like Le Havre is 
the logical emplacement of a great port. There is 
space for a city to grow up, space for the huge basins 
and docks and storehouses that modern commerce must 
have. But before the age of iron and coal, mariners 
looked for a sheltered haven, and sailing-craft did not 
need an anchorage fathoms deep. Within the bay, on 
the south side, nestling under the Cote de Grace shel- 
tering it from the west wind, Honfleur was the port 
without rival. It was easily fortified against such 
weapons as attackers could bring from land or sea. 
Two little rivers carried fresh water from the hills 
up which Honfleur had to climb as the town throve. 
The Cote de Grace rises precipitously from the Seine. 
The valleys of the Claire and the Morelle, surrounded 
by hills, afford virtually no level space for expansion. 
Thus we have a city where twentieth-century man 
would not choose to build. 

The effect is unique. Starting at the Old Port, Hon- 
fleur begins to climb immediately, the streets forming 
successive semicircular steps, and both from above 
and below it seems as if roofs are peeping out in lines 
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and singly from a high wall of solid foliage. You 
enter a house, mount two flights, and you can still go 
out at street level. 

The setting is as unusual as the jewel. By whatever 
road you leave Honfleur, you go through woods. 
Cleared spaces are covered with grass, thick and poppy- 
strewn, and fringed with buttercups and bluebells. 
Where a depression on the coast gives space for a field, 
rye and apples come down to the water’s edge, shut off 
from narrow sand beaches by sturdy hedges. Occa- 
sionally a field turned into a meadow gives cattle 
grazing-ground within a stone’s throw of surf and tide. 
The heads of cows bob a hundred feet from seine- 
buoys and lobster-pots. The farmer can wave to the 
fisherman. Ceres and Neptune meet. 

The Artist, not needing the exercise and finding his 
subjects close at hand, does not wander far from the 
Hotel du Cheval Blanc. I take off pounds and then 
return to put them on again. But days when the chill 
and fog make the call of the country-side feeble, are 
devoted to Old Honfleur. 

Most of the medieval town and most of what the 
Honfleurois built during the Valois period have dis- 
appeared. In the Hundred Years’ War and the Wars 
of Religion, Honfleur’s important location, barring the 
entry to the Seine and affording a base for naval op- 
erations in the Channel, made it a bone of contention 
between English and French. As the town changed 
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hands, both sides built and destroyed and rebuilt. 
Then came the strife between Catholic and Huguenot, 
more disastrous still, as civil wars generally are. With 
the accession of Henry IV the réle of Honfleur changed 
from fighting to exploring. The discovery and coloni- 
zation of Canada is Honfleur’s greatest achievement, 
and among her sons is Champlain. 

In the heart of the town, however, the Vieux Bas- 
sin remains, with one portion of the sixteenth-century 
chateau guarding the entrance to the port and serving 
now as the custom-house. La Lieutenance, as it is 
called, was a corner of the fortifications of the city. 
It still has its towers. A statue of the Virgin stands 
over the center of the archway leading to the pont- 
levis. 

At an inner corner of the Vieux Bassin the clock 
tower of Saint Etienne rises hardly higher than the six 
or seven stories of the old houses built solidly against 
the fourteenth-century church. The walls of both 
tower and houses are slate-shingled, just like roofs. 
Narrow as they are, the rise of the ground is so great 
that the street on the other side is two stories higher. 
Saint Etienne, secularized by the city during the Rev- 
olution, was not reconsecrated, and has been converted 
into a museum, which is extended into the buildings 
of the same period adjoining the church. Inside, the 
souvenirs of Old Honfleur are harmoniously housed. 
Fine glass remains in several windows of the church, 
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and the other rooms have been preserved or remade 
as they were in the days when England tried to con- 
quer France. 

Two churches minister to Honfleur. Saint Léonard 
is interesting to the architect because of the blending 
of three epochs. The pure Gothic portal, built on a 
Norman foundation, is centuries older than the octag- 
onal tower. But while there are many Saint Léonards 
in France, Sainte Catherine is the one wooden cathe- 
dral in the world. In a harsher and less sheltered 
climate than that of Honfleur even this building of 
naval carpenters of the sixteenth century could hardly 
have endured so long. The naves and transept, 
vaulted like the hulls of ships, are supported by thick 
oak pillars. The flamboyant Gothic style is faith- 
fully carried out. The tower, standing alone, is also 
entirely in wood, with wooden flying buttresses cov- 
ered with oak shingles. Not only has the cathedral 
been spared by fire, but it has weathered bombard- 
ments. Two cannon-balls from the Wars of the Ligue 
are still to be seen embedded in the walls of the sac- 
risty. Sainte Catherine is one of those churches that 
you think you have seen in half an hour, and find that 
you do not know after visiting it daily for a fort- 
night. There is always something new, and the ex- 
ploration of the wood carvings is never finished. 

With all its air of a forgotten age, with all its 
crowding by trees and hills, with all its smallness in 
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comparison “with Le Havre across the bay, Honfleur 
holds its own in the present-day world. Few of the 
people would know the meaning of the word anachro- 
nism, but if they did they would never dream that it 
applied to Honfleur. Nor does it. Historical sou- 
venirs are relegated to the museum. The Honfleurois 
do not live in the memory of the founding of Quebec 
and the first colonization of Java and Sumatra. They 
wrest a good living from the sea, relentless hunters of 
sole and shell-fish; they import lumber from Baltic 
ports and the United States, and much of it is worked 
over in local mills before being shipped to the in- 
terior of France. The smell of sawdust and the shrill 
cry of resisting wood mingle with the smell of fish and 
the creaking of pulleys and tackle. 

The Honfleurois handle a large part of the export 
of fruits and early vegetables of Calvados, and they 
send Marguéry his famous sole. Who, having lived in 
France, loves Pont-l’Evéque and still must have it, 
gets this cheese through Honfleur. 

For the trade in lumber, coal, chemicals, and food- 
stuffs, Honfleur has modern wharves and warehouses, 
cranes and railways, and quays lighted by electricity. 
On a modest scale and crowded into a small space, this 
modern port is close to the Old Port, almost under the 
shadow of the Lieutenance, Saint Etienne, and Sainte 
Catherine. And equally near, on the other side, sum- 
mer visitors have seized upon the beach stretching out 
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toward the lighthouse, and planted there the ubiqui- 
tous white casino flanked by bath-houses. 

But none of these evidences of our own time strike 
a discordant note, any more than old Saint Léonard 
is marred by the three centuries of its buildings. -Only 
the unthinking clamor for uniformity of any kind and 
in their travels seek for spots where different ages do 
not clash. What any age has contributed would be 
drab indeed if its charms were not brought out by 
contrasts. Where people do not live, where life has 
not reproduced itself and has not continually created 
new and more, we have only crumbling walls; must 
greets the nostrils, and dust the eyes; bats and owls 
and lizards have usurped the place of human beings. 
If we still have remnants of Old Honfleur, if we are 
still able to admire Sainte Catherine, it is because of 
the modern port and the playground of summer folks. 

I confess that one might not feel this way in the 
tourist season. The chars-a-bancs from Deauville do 
break the spell. Nothing puts one out of tune in an 
old church more than the red flash of a Baedeker. 
Nothing makes one more conscious of the electric 
lights and cranes and hideous shop facades than the 
English fortnighters, inescapable in every Channel 
town of Normandy. Your sensibilities are dimmed. 
Your annoyance and resentment are none the less 
keen because you know others who have come see you 
as you see them. It may be only the enjoyment of a 
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monopoly that makes the Artist and me so unusually 
well satisfied with our Honfleur sojourn in this radi- 
ant spring weather. When we mingle among the 
people, we only are doing it! We have Old Honfleur 
to ourselves. There are always plenty of worshipers 
in Sainte Catherine, but we feel that we are alone in 
the cathedral. Honfleurois belong in the picture. 

Our good angels have watched over us and kept 
us here until after Pentecost. We never read guide- 
books, so we did not know until the very morning of 
the procession that on the fifty-first day after Easter 
the sailors of Honfleur make an annual pilgrimage to 
their votive chapel. Throughout the year the Blessed 
Virgin has protected them from every danger. They 
have been at sea, and whether the voyages were far or 
near, the risk was the same. Now the time had come 
to hang up in the Chapelle de Grace their ex-votos in 
fulfilment of their part of the bargain made with the 
Mother of God, and to enter upon a new engagement 
for the year ahead. An act of piety and devotion, 
yes, but asking something for themselves, if it be 
only to live another year! 

Notre Dame de Grace is on top of a cliff, shaded by 
secular elms. On one side you look down on Hon- 
fleur and up the Seine. On the other side the bay 
unfolds itself beyond tree-tops across to Harfleur and 
Le Havre. A gray mist has arisen, delicious to cheek 
and eye, softening the landscape almost to the color 
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of the trunks of the elms. It is the time of the year 
that is ideal for the votive ceremony. Who does not 
long for the promise of life when April is turning to 
May? There are no small sails studding the bay. 
All the sailors, young and old, are here thronged 
around the little chapel that will not hold half of 
them. But those outside await patiently, chatting 
gaily in holiday mood. They know that the mass will 
be repeated. Each one will have a chance to make 
his vow and express his pious wish. There are among 
them some who must have been hanging up their ex- 
votos for threescore years or more. 

At last we go inside. And we do not feel like jest- 
ing. After all, is not this the keeping alive through 
manhood and old age of the thought embedded in the 
childish mind by prayers such as ‘“‘Now I lay me down 
to sleep”? The Artist and I shall not be able to re- 
turn next Pentecost to leave at the little chapel our 
ex-votos. But if we are still alive, we shall render 
homage to Honfleur and Notre Dame de Grace in our 
own way. 
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NE has one’s friends; and it is natural that one 

should talk about them. Remonstrate with me, 
if you will, for lingering so long around the mouth of 
the Seine and in Normandy. After Dieppe, Havre, 
Harfleur, and Honfleur, you say, is it not time to take 
us farther afield in our rambles along the coast of 
France? Why pause at Dives and Caen? My an- 
swer is that these ports are friends. I love them, and 
I cannot pass them by. Nor is there any reason for do- 
ing so. I am writing on “ports of France,”’ not on all 
the ports or even the principal ports. Anyway, Dives 
and Caen are worth writing about, and that settles it. 
If*my subject were “the cheeses of France,” and I 
had taken you to Pont-l’Evéque, should I pass by 
Camembert simply because it was in the same locality 
or because it was an insignificant village? It is true 
that Dives no longer has a passenger service with Eng- 
land, and big ships cannot get up the Orne to Caen. 
It is sometimes quite a manceuvre to turn the 
little steamer that goes from Caen to Havre without 
hitting the bank of the canal or the lock. But are they 
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not, for all that, ports of France? To the maritime 
history of France they are as significant as was Camem- 
bert before all Normandy started making that cheese. 

The best approach to Dives is not by sea; for if the 
tide is out it has to be a smaller boat than travelers 
of the twentieth century would venture on to enter 
the Channel, and if the tide is in, it is not easy to dis- 
tinguish Dives from Houlgate on the left and Cabourg 
on the right. The proximity to Paris and the fine 
climate of the Calvados coast have combined to make 
it a succession of summer villas, built up almost with- 
out break. Take a car from Trouville, therefore, and 
do not follow the coast. Go inland to Pont-l’Evéque, 
and take the road to the right. You ride through one 
of the richest farming districts of Normandy to Anne- 
bault, where you turn back toward the coast. 

From La Croix-d’Heuland on, the frequent glimpses 
of the sea through breaks in the hedge-lined road are 
tantalizing heralds of the glory soon to dazzle you. 
Be warned by passing the Ferme de Sarlabot (whose 
sign indicates that it is now a fashionable restaurant), 
of the approach to open views on the Butte Caumont. 
No chauffeur is so hardened that he will not stop of 
his own accord at the beginning of the descent. On 
one side you look out over Houlgate to the sea, and 
on the other down to the valley of the Dives, with 
roofs of the houses far below crowding upon the 
dozen huge chimneys of the copper-works in the back- 
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ground. In a single glance you have apple orchards 
and cows, an industrial town, factories, an ancient 
village, an unmistakable summer resort, the sea 
studded with the sails of fishing-craft, and far off on 
the horizon the bare indication of Havre, with the 
smoke of large vessels entering the port and the Seine, 
and the lights of La Feéve on the dim white cape. 

A hundred yards farther along on the left, after 
the trees have again shut off most of the view, is a 
modest round marble column, whose inscription tells 
you that from here William of Normandy set out for 
the conquest of England. From the chronicles you 
know that he had several thousand boats and that 
his army counted fifty thousand soldiers and two hun- 
dred thousand followers, the ancestors of those who 
made England great. Looking down on the narrow 
river which flows into the sea without widening suffi- 
ciently even to justify now the courtesy title of port, 
you wonder how the quarter-million could have left a 
place like this. The coast-line has changed, of course; 
but what a fuss we of the present day would make, and 
what an enormous amount of equipment we should 
feel that we needed, to transport a quarter of a mil- 
lion men of an invading army even across the compara- ~ 
tively short stretch of the English Channel. I stood 
on this spot once with a high officer of the American 
Expeditionary Force. When I said that old William 
took over from here two hundred and fifty thousand 
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to fight the Battle of Hastings, he promptly answered 
that it couldn’t be done. But he was silent when I 
asked him to explain the complete domination of 
England. That happened; so a very large “expedi- 
tionary force’ did leave Dives. And we have the 
tapestries of Bayeux! 

A delightful surprise is in store for you. Coming 
down through Dives to the Trouville-Cabourg road, 
on the corner an old stone building flashes out at you 
through open casements, bright copper kettles and pans 
and ladles of an immaculate kitchen. If your car 
will slow down, you see at the end of the kitchen a 
stone hearth with spits slowly turning in it. Just as 
you are envying a chatelain his dinner, rounding the 
corner brings you to an archway over which you read 
GUILLAUME LE CONQUERANT. At the sound 
of your motor the doors of wood, iron-studded, have 
opened. M. le Remois is there to greet you. He lets 
none pass! 

Were there nothing else in Dives than this hostelry, 
your visit would be worth while and it would be re- 
membered. You pay Deauville prices; but you feel 
that you have had your money’s worth, even though 
a great deal of the old inn and its furnishings cry out: 
“I am new! I was not always here! I am part of a 
collection! What a hodgepodge I am in!” After 
a while you come to doubt even the genuine antiques. 

N’importe! It does not matter. Despite every- 
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thing that points to the tourist-catering restoration 
of what might have been at one time and probably 
never was, you are in for a thoroughly enjoyable time. 
There are tables in the court for taking your apérétif; 
and then, if you are early, the choice is yours of half a 
dozen charming rooms—just big enough for your party 
—for the dinner. You go to the kitchen, and pick 
out what you want to eat. You see your lobster 
dropped into the pot, and your chicken started on the 
spit. No meals are “ready.” Vegetables and all are 
cooked to order. When the meal is ordered, you 
choose your wines; and the host tells you that it will 
be une petite heure. In the meantime, he invites you 
to go upstairs to see the guest-chambers. You look 
at one another. “Why not stay here?” is the unani- 
mous question. M. le Remois is not surprised when 
you ask whether this or that room is free; he is only 
pained if a query about the price is added. You really 
must not talk about money to the proprietor of Guil- 
laume le Conquérant! 

After dinner you are glad that you did not quibble. 
You had not expected to find such food and wines— 
and in such a setting! M. le Remois has parted sadly 
with his demotselles de Cherbourg, as he calls the lob- 
sters. They are so hard to get; that is, the kind that 
he would set before his guests. And the wine—well, 
of this particular place and year, there is no more. 
You have had the last bottle! And you will not find 
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it anywhere else; as long as you live, you will never 
again drink in that bouquet. A despairing outward 
wave of the hand makes you feel so guilty that when 
the bill comes it does not shock you as it should. 

Now I would not have my readers believe that this 
old Norman inn does not give good value for the 
money. It does. I have known M. le Remois these 
many years, and I knew his mother before him. All 
my children have sat successively at his tables when 
they were young enough to be tied to the chair with an 
extra napkin; and we hope always to be able to go 
there. Long life to Guillaume le Conquérant and its 
owner, who has probably taken more from the English 
than any other citizen of Dives since the Norman duke 
of the eleventh century. 

Geographers tell us that since the middle ages the 
sea has withdrawn two kilometers and that the wide 
meadow on the left bank of the river and the acres on 
the coast occupied by the copper-works were formerly 
deep water. The meadow is covered with homes of 
working-men, most of which date only from the World 
War, when the Dives plant was enlarged and put on 
a twenty-four-hour shift. At that time there was a 
change in the population of the old port. We spent 
our summers at Houlgate, near by, and we noticed the 
gradual influx of owvriers de guerre brought in from 
Africa and Southeastern Asia. Yellow, chocolate, and 
black faces began to appear. A decade later only a 
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few of these non-Europeans remain, but they have left 
abundant traces in the new generation. 

Aside from the sixteenth-century house that is now 
Guillaume le Conquérant, Dives has several ancient 
houses, in one of which Madame de Sévigné wrote 
some of her famous letters. The church is distinctly 
worth while. The building in which Duke William 
and his warriors solicited divine favor for their un- 
dertaking was destroyed by Edward III of England in 
1336. After the Hundred Years’ War, was built the 
new church, now over five hundred years old. Little 
Norman towns are rich in churches of unusual beauty; 
but even in Normandy that of Dives stands out. Its 
exterior, with a wealth of pinnacles and gargoyles, its 
flamboyant portal and windows, and the richly carved 
porch on the left side, could never be confused in the 
traveler’s memory with any other church. And inside, 
over the principal door, is a list of the leading ware 
riors who took part in the conquest of England. Few 
who have made a hobby of genealogical research will 
fail to find a grandfather there. 

The market-place of Dives is, like the church, a 
monument historique, under the protection of the 
French Government. And rightly so, for it is built 
wholly of chestnut, whose rafters huge and slender 
have been put together without the use of iron nails or 
bolts. It is as old as the “new” church. At least fif- 
teen generations of Divois have sold and bought under 
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its roof, and from its appearance it may well last for 
fifteen generations more. When we lived at Houl- 
gate, it was our joy to attend the Saturday-morning 
market at Dives. In the merchandise offered and in 
the way of selling it—and in the character of the 
peasants who offered it—we had the feeling that little 
was changed in Dives since the days when it was a 
great port. 

And now we pass to the home of the last invader of 
England. A narrow-gage railway runs from Cabourg, 
adjoining Dives, to Caen, capital of Calvados. By 
automobile you are there in half an hour. 

Caen can easily become a habit, like Mont-Saint- 
Michel, which is not far off in this automobile age. 
There is no better center for excursions in Normandy 
and Brittany. The country near by is full of interest. 
But one does not have to go out of the town to pass 
delightful days. Although our travels take us far and 
wide in France, we generally go back to Caen each 
summer,—sometimes more than once,—until it has 
become the fashion among our children to ask not 
“Are we going to Caen this year?” but “When are we 
going to Caen?’ We like Caen as much as Rouen— 
and that is saying a good deal. Rouen has become a 
larger port, far inland as it is; and there is nothing in 
Caen to compare with the dream-like beauty of St. 
Ouen. But Caen has an intellectual and artistic life 
probably more intensive than that of any other pro- 
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vincial city of northern France. Its historical memo= 
ries are constantly with you. Its old houses are 
unique. The Orne passes through the town more in- 
timately than the Seine at Rouen. 

Caen was a little port of no great significance, and 
unfortified, when William of Normandy and Matilda, 
his wife, established there two abbeys to smooth over 
the difficulty that had arisen with Rome because they 
were cousins who married without papal dispensation. 
The Abbaye de Saint Etienne and the Abbaye de la 
Trinité still dominate the town, and can be seen for 
many miles away. The former, peace offering of Wil- 
liam, is familiarly known as the Abbaye aux Hommes, 
and it is his burial-place. Although the vaults of the 
nave, completed after William’s death, are Gothic, 
Saint Etienne is one of the noblest Romanesque monu- 
ments in France. Its great towers, three hundred feet 
high, are Norman Gothic. Matilda’s church, almost 
wholly Romanesque, is more massive than that of Wil- 
liam. It was an Abbaye aux Dames, and the first ab- 
bess was a daughter of William and Matilda. Ma- 
tilda is buried in the choir. The crypt is as interesting 
as that of St. Denis. One of the chapels of the apse, 
in sharp contrast to the severe style of the great church, 
is pure thirteenth-century Gothic. 

The buildings of the Abbaye aux Dames, where 
the nuns used to live, are now the city hospital and 
orphanage. If one is tactful with the woman who 
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acts as guide, it is possible to get into the old cloister, 
and to have the opportunity of climbing on the walls 
for a view of Caen and the Orne. The walk at the 
end of the cloister reminds one of the garden of the 
bishop’s palace at Wells. 

Caen has other churches, such as Saint Pierre, well 
worth visiting; and still others that have been al- 
lowed to fall into ruins and be secularized. One feels 
that Caen in its days of ducal and regal glory was too 
well endowed with beautiful churches. They just 
could not all be kept up. This is true also of the ab- 
beys and chateaux of the neighborhood, some of which 
have been turned into farms. Many years ago my wife 
and I celebrated a wedding anniversary by driving 
out from Caen in a fiacre to the Abbaye d’Ardenne, 
whose beautiful medieval buildings we found used as 
a farm. The church, of Gothic Norman architecture, 
was full of hay. And yet, as a fourteenth-century 
building, without transept, it seemed to us as noble 
and striking as the cathedral at Bayeux. Thirteen 
years later, on a bright summer afternoon, we thought 
of taking the children out to see the fine church that 
was now a barn. We had forgotten the name, and we 
had no guide-book. In the square by the Restaurant 
Chandivert, where there used to be a long row of horse- 
drawn carriages, were now auto-taxis. To chauffeur 
after chauffeur we described the place, and said it was 
only a few miles from Caen, but that we did not know 
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the name or direction. Head after head shook ; mouth 
after mouth pronounced the fatal words that settle 
things in France, “Connais pas.” 

And then, blessed luck, we spied two cochers of the 
dear old type, one round and bald and the other with 
black bushy hair and a pointed tuft of a beard for all 
the world like Mephistopheles. Of course they knew, 
and we were soon on our way. As we drove down to 
the farm through a lane that city vehicles seldom use, 
pink-cheeked girls, milking in the fields, left their 
stools and pails and raced back to be at the gate to 
meet us. Probably they had been the babies to whom 
we had given gros sous on our last visit. If so, they 
were the only things that had changed. The Abbaye 
d’A denne, if it could be transplanted to America, 
would be the pride of a millionaire and the show place 
for a hundred miles around. In Normandy the majes- 
tic buildings, partly in ruins, house the peasants and 
their cattle. The church is still the barn, and storks 
build their nests on the halos of the Virgin and other 
saints in the niches of the portal. 

It was back in the years before the war, too, and 
when a cocher of the older generation was driving us, 
that Helen and I learned a lesson in Caen. I think 
it was the first time we had been there together, and 
we were making the usual rounds of the tourist, visit- 
ing the churches, ferreting out old houses, and admir- 
ing rather lavishly what we saw. The cocher said: 
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“William has been dead eight hundred years. Ma- 
tilda has been dead eight hundred years. Everything 
you have wanted me to drive you to is of the past. 
You Americans are supposed to be a practical people, 
to be the wizards of this mechanical age. Why, when 
you come over here, have you no interest in what we 
are doing that is like what you are doing? There is 
the other side of Caen, the Caen living, vibrating, cre- 
ating, facing and supplying the needs of the twentieth 
century.” 

I am not exaggerating the eloquence of the cocher. 
He was enthusiastic and indignant. We saw the 
point, and when he added, ‘‘May I take you there?” 
we were glad to answer, “Go to it, old top!” 

Our memory is of a cinder-strewn road along the 
Orne, by rather primitive docks at which small freight- 
ers were discharging iron ore and coke and coal, to a 
factory for making steel that seemed still to be in its 
infancy. But how soon the picture changed! In 1914, 
the Germans invaded the district of Briey, in Lor- 
raine, suddenly depriving France of most of her ex- 
ploited iron. By a trick of fate, German engineers 
and German interests had long been experimenting in 
reviving the iron-mines of Normandy, which had not 
been worked intensively since the middle ages. Un- 
consciously they were providing compensation for 
France! Caen and its steel-works, nearest point to 
these mines, immediately assumed great importance. 
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The Schneider interests built a railroad from the mines 
of Soumont to the port of Caen. New steel-plants, 
with the largest open hearths in France, were ready for 
use by 1917, and two new basins were added to the 
port. The canal, ten miles long, which connects Caen 
with the sea, was enlarged and deepened to give ac- 
cess to larger vessels. 

The war changed the fortunes of Caen. It has been 
my privilege to note from year to year, as at Havre, 
amazing developments. I was thinking of Dives, the 
port of Caen many centuries ago, when I linked Caen 
with Dives as a port. It was not quite fair to Caen, 
the volume of whose commerce in 1913 already had 
brought the vapital of Calvados to eighth place among 
the ports of France. The cocher was right. Tourists 
in France, especially Americans, should give some 
thought to the present. All they see of the port of 
Caen is a little boat of the Havre service, which docks 
near the center of the town, which does sometimes 
have difficulty in turning around, and which occa- 
sionally crashes into the lock. Of the great steel in- 
dustry, of the new basins, of the export of iron ore and 
white stone, of the huge depots of English coal, they 
see nothing. 

This is to the credit of Caen. Other maritime cen- 
ters might well envy a port that does a big business 
but keeps it well hidden. Neither industry nor ship- 
ping, although they are there in abundance, destroy 
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the medieval spell of Caen. William and Matilda, 
after the conquest of England, came here to live be- 
cause they liked the country. It is recorded that they 
enjoyed the peaceful Orne wandering through the 
town between thickly wooded banks. The flourishing 
city of to-day is still dominated by the beautiful 
buildings of its first patrons, which tower high above 
the smoke-stacks of the factories. We are still able, 
in the heart of the city, to walk along the banks of a 
tranquil river, under the generous shade of old trees, 
undisturbed by the activities of the other side of Caen. 
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E wake up to the unaccustomed. What is it? 
The ship is moving, but those engines that have 
been shaking us continuously for six nights—the price 
of speed—have stopped. It is morning, and we must 
be at Cherbourg, although there is none of the sense 
of unaccustomed quiet that comes when a great ship 
is at last in a harbor. No more valiant dike has ever 
corrected nature than that inside of which we have 
cast anchor. But its granite massiveness, surmounted 
by forts, only serves to temper the wind. Our Levia- 
than still rolls, and we are too large to go into the 
port. Huddled like cattle, with our luggage thrown 
after us, we are soon on the tender, which dances mer- 
rily its welcome to France. 

It seems but a minute since we were called, and here 
we are chug-chugging away from our home of a week. 
How did we dress, give the steward our luggage, eat 
our breakfast, and go through the passport formalities 
with hundreds of others as cross as ourselves at having 
to get up too early? It is all a blur; but it passes 
quickly, more quickly than if it were the middle of a 
black night, after too long a day for the children, with 
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the prospect of seeing the sun rise from the windows 
of the Paris train, as is often the luck of those who 
will land at Cherbourg. How much more comfortable 
to take the French Line to Havre! 

But the morning air revives us. Who can stay 
cross when the thought of being once more in France 
possesses him? In a minute we are wholly happy, 
reconciled to the rude awakening, the hustling, the 
hasty breakfast, the discouraging line of blinking and 
growling fellow-passengers in the lounge, waiting their 
turn at the passport table. We are glad we came this 
way, as we gaze at Cherbourg, the curve of the har- 
bor drawing the eye like a flash along the new-old 
sky-line. Some things that are familiar are ever new. 
The hand of the girl who came with me, a bride, many 
years ago to build a home in France finds mine; our 
four children gather around us. Together we “sum- 
mon up remembrance of things past.” One by one we 
pick out the details. Looking into the sun, we see the 
Digue du Homet, flanking the military port and ar- 
senal, with ships of France’s quota at anchor. To the 
left of the Sémaphore de Longlet the sun leaves us. 
There is the statue of Napoleon in front of the Hotel 
de Ville, and the jetées between which we are to enter. 
Cherbourg is a rising sea of slate, in which chimney- 
pots punctuate the gray of steep-roofed houses, ending 
abruptly in fields of golden grain and the fort-crowned 
Montagne du Roule. 
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Now we are at the guai. Beside the shack-like cus- 
tom-house, beyond the barrier, we spy a low cart, com- 
fortable on its diminutive wheels. Its vegetables, 
just plain vegetables, but tricked out with a feeling 
for color, are a pleasant augury of meals in which one 
can pass’up meat courses without going hungry. Fas- 
tened to the side, in a corner, a brave little bunch of 
blue flowers join with a smile of the rosy old lady 
who held the donkey’s reins to welcome us home to 
France. 

After the most cursory of customs examinations, we 
pass hurriedly to our places in the train, and soon we 
are in those fields that rim the town. They are dotted 
with gray houses ending in barns. Everywhere women 
and children are helping the men. A girl walks over 
new stubble, balancing pails of water from the yoke 
on her shoulders. Stunted willows outline the stream, 
on the banks of which fat cattle browse in leisurely 
fashion. The fragrance of lindens in blossom makes 
us realize that we are once more where sleep can be 
induced with an infusion of ¢é//euwl. We sniff also 
fields of fresh-cut hay, where peasants are loading carts 
that have double ladders at the rear, painted bright 
blue. We flash by thatched cottages in single file, 
like camels in the Port Said bazaar, and by tiny white 
stone stations that have never made the acquaintance 
of express-trains but that tell us who they are by 
painting their names in blue against the white walls. 
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We are off across Normandy before the smoke of our 
ship moving Southampton-ward has disappeared over 
the horizon. 

Embarking at Cherbourg for New York, passen- 
gers from Paris reach the town at night, and it is rare 
that they are able to go outside. Their sole memory 
of Cherbourg is a dreary room, waiting for the tender. 
In the other direction it is a question of luck and tides. 
But either way, as at Boulogne and Havre, few are 
those who ever include Cherbourg in their tour. If it 
had always been with me as on this return to France 
that I have just described, there would be no chapter 
on Cherbourg in this book. But, strange as it may 
seem, we had been to Cherbourg when we were not 
thinking of crossing the Atlantic. The peninsula that 
juts north into the English Channel, with its hinter- 
land, is a fascinating corner of Normandy, and we can 
recommend without hesitation everything that lies in 
the triangle of Caen, Mont-Saint-Michel, and Cher- 
bourg. Sorely tempted were we to include in our ports 
Avranches, Granville, Portbail, Barneville, Carteret, 
and Barfleur. 

We have said that as feudal France evolved into a 
strongly centralized state, with Paris as its capital, 
there had to be a port of commerce at the mouth of 
the Seine, which was the raison d’étre of Le Havre. It 
is Just as true that the north shore of the peninsula in 
the English Channel had to be the location of a strong 
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naval base if France wanted to consolidate the fruits 
of the Hundred Years’ War and hold her own against 
England on the sea. Philippe Auguste recognized this 
fact. On the west side of the peninsula were the 
Channel Islands, potential bases for an enemy fleet. 
On the east side the winds were even more inhospitable 
than on the north. So the site of the Gallic port of 
Coriallo was chosen for a marine fortress which Phi- 
lippe declared would always be one of the “keys of 
France.” The modern name, evolved from Carusbur 
of medieval times, is supposed to be a corruption of 
Cezsaris Burgus, which would link it with imperial 
Rome. Cherbourg was never defended against the 
English with much success, however, and only under 
Napoleon III were the harbor works completed, an 
event celebrated, strangely enough, in the presence of 
Queen Victoria. British policy at the time needed the 
friendship of France, and Victoria liked Napoleon. 
For the moment it was forgotten that the attempt to 
make a port of Cherbourg never had any reason other 
than as a defense against England! 

Some of my French friends say that we need go no 
farther back than the Second Empire and the Third 
Republic for the etymology of Cherbourg. It means, 
they assert, just what it is en langage clair. Cher 
means dear in both the English senses of the word; 
and bourg is, of course, a town, although originally a 
fortress. Cherbourg has indeed cost dear to the tax- 
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payers of France. On the original outer breakwater 
and fortifications more French gold was expended than 
to dig the Suez Canal. And the Third Republic has 
put more money into Cherbourg than was spent here 
during the Second Empire. The enormous outlay has 
not been due to inefficient management or graft, but 
to the almost hopeless nature of the task. 

The work has been well and cleverly done. The 
breakwater alone is a monument of which any nation 
might be proud. There is more stone in it than in the 
pyramids of Egypt or the temples of Baalbek. The 
fortifications are supposed to be second to none. But 
on account of the heavy storms from the north in this 
unruly stretch of Neptune’s kingdom, there is little 
hope that Cherbourg could ever become a great port. 
For all that has been expended on its geographical 
position alone makes it a port of call for transatlantic 
steamers, and for no other than strategic reasons is it 
a naval base. Stopping there causes least delay to the 
lines whose terminus is Southampton; and France has 
always felt that she could not afford to abandon this 
key position in the middle of the Channel. 

Once inside the port, it was not so great a problem 
for war-ships in the old days of wooden sailing-vessels. 
But to make them deep enough for the dreadnaughts 
of our day the basins of the naval harbor have had to 
be cut out of solid rock, as at Brest. They are elab- 
orately defended, and those who could enter the base 
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are more carefully scrutinized and more frequently re- 
fused than at other French naval ports. It is possible 
to visit the arsenal, the shops, and the yards, but not 
to write about them. Battle-ships and cruisers are 
built here; the principal work of construction, however, 
is for submarines, in the building of which several 
thousand workmen are employed. 

Even were there no difficulties in the way of the 
commercial growth of the port of Cherbourg from the 
fact that considerations of national defense always 
have first place, it is doubtful whether it would be ad- 
vantageous to the country as a whole to develop Cher- 
bourg into a great port. The cost would be tremen- 
dous, and the durability of the results uncertain. The 
rail haul is long. But there is a flourishing commerce 
in local products, such as butter, eggs, vegetables, and 
cheese, of all of which this end of Normandy is a 
heavy producer; and Cherbourg has a rich local prod- 
uct for export in its excellent crushed stone for road- 
making. The stone-quarries are numerous. As in 
other French ports, the predominence of one industry 
—the arsenal is really a town apart—has not been al- 
lowed to prevent the healthy growth of small local 
undertakings. There is much fishing, of course; and 
the manufactures include working over wood and 
leather and hemp, and a plant for making agricultural 
machinery, mostly for regional consumption. 

To the visitor the interest in the town of Cherbourg 
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is the picturesqueness of its ensemble rather than in 
any particular buildings. The walks and drives in the 
neighborhood, however, take one to some of the most 
interesting chateaux and smaller churches of Nor- 
mandy. 

If the weather is good, these excursions never tire, 
and they are numerous. Coupled with them (still with 
the proviso of good weather) the Channel Islands 
should not be forgotten. One can reach Jersey in a 
little over an hour from Carteret, and Guernsey in four 
hours from Cherbourg. There you can smoke good 
Havanas to your heart’s content cheaper than in Cuba 
and drink good Scotch at less expense than in Scot- 
land. But if the weather turns bad, by all means go 
to the Cap de la Hague, the extreme point of the pe- 
ninsula. What the surf and rocks do to one another in 
a storm and how they feel in a thick fog furnish rare 
sensations to the lover of the sea. 

At the Cap de la Hague you have some idea of what 
Cherbourg contended with when it was Carusbur or 
Cesaris Burgus—long before any breakwater was 
built. You marvel at the thought of men daring to 
sail these seas in small boats. Storms come so sud- 
denly and with such violence that one cannot possibly 
anticipate them. Thick fogs settle down over the coast 
impenetrably. Cherbourg is physically Channel-wise. 
She lies athwart one of the most important stretches 
of water in the world—for its size the most important. 
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But she is Channel-wise also mentally. Against the 
storms, men’s brains and persistent courage and money 
have spent themselves lavishly. Cherbourg knows the 
limitations of human power and knowledge; and she 
is content to be what she can, seeing that she has to 
be at all. 
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HERE in the world will you find a more 
striking refutation of the proverb, “What has 
been shall be’ ?” 

We were standing on the ramparts of St. Malo, 
looking out over the islets, many of them fortified, that 
hover around the mouth of the Rance. One well-di- 
rected shot from a war-ship in the Channel would 
blow the top off any of the brave rocks which did 
yeoman service through centuries to protect St. Malo 
from the English. 

The question was put by my wife. True to her sex, 
she continued before I had a chance to answer. ‘How 
antiquated, how absurd even, it all seems now. With 
these tides, the smallest cruiser of our day would not 
dare to use St. Malo as a base. War has passed this 
place by for all time. And the English are our 
friends, our indispensable allies on the sea. The day 
has gone forever when Breton privateers would sail 
gaily out from here ‘pour combattre la flotte ang- 
laise, as the Paimpolaise have it.” 7 

We had come from Paris for the first vacation to- 
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gether in three years, taking the chance that offered, 
in the middle of the winter. It did seem unreal that 
we should be walking along a crenelated sea-wall 
that had been raised against the English and that we 
should be in a port that had cherished for hundreds 
of years the memory of Duguay-Trouin, whose title to 
fame was the terror he knew how to strike into the 
hearts of those that were now our allies. In the midst 
of a war in which we had seen the damage shells could 
do and the service England was rendering to France, 
was it not natural that these forts and the memories 
they evoked should inspire the thought that some 
things had been that could not be again? 

Little craft still frequent the port of St. Malo, and 
its volume of trade is considerable. It claims a place 
among the “principal ports,”’ and has not passed defi- 
nitely from the maritime stage, like Dives. There is 
steamer service to the Channel Islands and to South- 
ampton, much frequented because it is the most con- 
venient route to Brittany. St. Malo imports a great 
deal of timber and coal, and it exports early vegetables 
and slate to England. There is a tidal port, and the 
two inner basins, with their railroad tracks along the 
quays, present a scene of animation all the time. No | 
place in France is busier when the Newfoundland fleet 
is being fitted out and when it returns with the season’s 
catch. Throughout the year fishing-sloops and trawl- 
ers are being built and repaired. 
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But nothing can ever be done to make St. Malo ac- 
cessible to freighters and passenger steamers of the 
transatlantic trade. For the tides along the coast of 
France between the Norman and Breton peninsulas 
are the most violent in Europe. Twelve hours is not 
sufficient time for the sea to effect its turn in peace. 
' The rush of the water is canstant and rapid. At high 
tide the sea washes and sometimes sweeps over the 
ramparts. Then it falls away—a drop of thirty to 
fifty feet. It is fascinating to be where the islands 
and rocks and beaches are different every minute. You 
are never looking upon the same scene. But the de- 
light of the sight-seer is the despair of the navigator. 
Ships have to watch their moment to come in. At low 
tide there is little water in the avant-port, and the 
tidal basin is dry. Vessels stand there, stranded in 
the mud, with props let down on each side to prevent 
them from falling over. Imagine our large steel ships 
in such a place! 

Everybody raves about Mont-Saint-Michel (which 
is not far off) at high tide on a full-moon night, 
viewed with one of Mére Poulard’s omelettes under 
one’s belt. Without detracting from Mont-Saint- 
Michel, we wish to recommend a full-moon night in 
St. Malo. Here, too, you are on an island. Here, 
too, you have towers and old gray walls magically 
transformed aw clair de la lune. And your dinner, if 
you have chosen rightly, has been just as good. But 
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you have more than at Mont-Saint-Michel and in a 
setting as unusual. As you walk around the walls, 
there is a changing scene matchless in all France. To 
the north and northwest, the islands, especially Grand 
Bey and Petit Bey in the foreground, literally grow 
before your eyes, emerging from the water. On the 
east along the beach Paramé stretches twinklingly off 
into the darkness. To the south across the zigzag- 
ging tangle of mastheads that reminds one of the 
Golden Horn of Stamboul lies St. Servan on the other 
side of the tidal port and the Anse des Sablons, nar- 
rowing out ino the fort on the point. To the west, on 
the opposite bank of the Rance, are the lights of 
Dinard. Without the ramparts it would be superb. 
That your elbows are on them as you look takes you 
back to the land of once-upon-a-time. 

The tides are always there at St. Malo. But the 
great thing about the town is that you do not need 
the moon. It is another place, of course, by day, but 
none the less fascinating and even more medieval. As 
a fortified town right on the sea, washed by the waves, 
St. Malo has a rival in Europe only in Ragusa; and 
its history is longer and more full of incident than 
that of the Adriatic city republic. 

The Bretons of St. Malo are traditionally intensely 
freedom-loving. They could never see themselves 
satisfied in a frame that was not of their own making. 
The Cambrian priest who took refuge on the island in 
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the sixth century and introduced it to history gave 
St. Malo not only a name but a municipal spirit. 
Malovius did not want to be made a bishop, so he ran 
away from ecclesiastical authority. The citizens of 
St. Malo, because of a site that was virtually impreg- 
nable, accepted no outside yoke. They succeeded, 
thanks to geography, in doing what all Bretons wanted 
to do. To the dukes of Brittany they were always 
hostile; the English could not capture their town by 
wile or fighting; and, not having “belonged” to Brit- 
tany, they did not consider themselves transferred to 
allegiance to the French king when he married a 
Breton princess. France was still in the making in 
the sixteenth century, and to the process the Malouins 
were profoundly indifferent. During the troubles of 
the Ligue they exterminated the royal garrison that 
had been foisted upon them, imprisoned the bishop 
and his subordinates, and declared the tiny island a 
republic. 

When these untamed Bretons did give their hearts 
to France, the Bourbon kings found no more loyal and 
useful subjects. But it was a fealty expressed in their 
own way. Although their boldest privateer became 
admiral of the royal fleet, the Malouin sailors had no 
joy in serving on “ships of the line.” Their genius 
was expressed in individual privateering exploits. At 
times it was no more than an even chance whether an 
English or a Dutch merchantman would get safely 
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through the Channel or be brought into St. Malo with 
a prize crew aboard. Enemy ships foolish enough to 
resist were destroyed by the hundreds. The English 
had notoriously bad luck in trying to suppress this 
“nest of pirates,” as they called the island fortress, 
whose sailors emulated Drake and Frobisher. Every 
expedition against St. Malo failed, including the 
effort of the Duke of Marlborough. During the wars 
of the American Independence and the First Em- 
pire the Malouin privateers continued to bear down 
heavily on British commerce. 

St. Malo played an equally important rdéle in the 
extension of France overseas. Jacques Cartier, who 
discovered Canada, was a Malouin; from the little 
town went forth to the New World for two centuries 
intrepid and enterprising traders. Another Malouin, 
Mahé de la Bourdonnais, ejected the English from 
Madras in the middle of the eighteenth century. 
Owners of merchant ships, following the French flag, 
prospered mightily for two hundred years. From 
their surplus, in the name of the town, they financed 
the French expedition to Rio de Janeiro in 1711, and 
they loaned money to Louis XIV to carry on the War 
of the Spanish Succession. Once their fortunes were 
bound up with those of France, they could see how 
intimate was the connection between their security 
and prosperity and the winning of great battles. 
France lost India and Canada. The Napoleonic wars 
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destroyed French sea power. The days of glory 
passed for St. Malo. Now both security and pros- 
perity depend upon the friendship of England. 
Standing on the walls of St. Malo in the midst of 
war, my wife and I felt safe because of the English 
fleet! 

And now, years after the World War, we stand 
where we stood a decade ago, and watch the steamer 
from Southampton coming. At the same time several 
ships are going out. The English steamer will be 
crowded—a sprinkling of French and Americans, not 
many of either, but a host of English. They are 
en route for Brittany or have as their goal the summer 
school of St. Servan. And among them are some 
unmistakably of the working classes, who have dis- 
covered that their unemployment dole, which buys 
mere subsistence in England, can purchase comfort in 
idleness in many a Breton seashore resort. This topsy- 
turvey world of ours! 

Here we have been talking about history, ancient 
and modern, moonlight and tides, with the English as 
traditional enemies and present friends coming in on 
every page. Why we have done this you will under- 
stand when you see old St. Malo, surrounded by her 
walls and seeming, because of the daily assault of the 
sea, to cling to her picturesque foothold. If you de 
not remember the story of the town, you are impelled 
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to read it up right away; for you want a warp of fact 
for the woof of your awakened fancies. 

St. Malo of to-day, however, is not less attractive 
than St. Malo of your dreams. Let us explore a little. 

The old town is crowded inside the ramparts. The 
streets are narrow and winding. Were it not for that 
you would be from one side to the other before you 
knew it. As it is, you marvel at the fact that over 
twelve thousand people live here. The cathedral is 
now only a parish church, bishops having tired of a 
seat made frequently uncomfortable by the tempera- 
ment of the Malouins. The neighborhood is too 
cramped to give the exterior of the Gothic building a 
proper setting. It needed the handsome spire, erected 
in the nineteenth century. Once inside, however, we 
realize that St. Malo possesses a church of consider- 
able beauty as well as an interesting example of 
the period when the Gothic was merging into the 
Renaissance. 

The chateau is at the northern end of the town. 
Below it, where there used to be a wide channel, an 
embankment, known as the Sillon, connects the island 
with the mainland. It serves two other purposes. Its 
inner side is a quay, protecting the basin where ships - 
are built and repaired, and the outer side is a bathing- 
beach that extends along the coast for more than a 
mile to the summer resort of Paramé. A broad dike 
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serves as a terrace, but the beach is steep and pebbly. 
Owing to lack of shade and to crowding of hotels and 
villas, the summer part of Paramé is not very attrac- 
tive. But there is an old quarter inland where one can 
find wooded roads. It is a comfortable morning’s 
walk from Paramé to Cancale, with a reward of deli- 
cious oysters for luncheon. On beyond, the coast road 
leads to Mont-Saint-Michel. 

St. Servan was originally the mainland suburb of 
St. Malo, where everything that had to do with ships 
was taken care of. St. Servan is now larger than 
St. Malo, and is hostess to the summer school of the 
University of Rennes and to English residents and 
tourists. The only picturesque part of the town is 
the peninsula, reached by the Rue Verte, and the Rue 
des Hauts Sablons. On top of the rocks is a fortress, 
and one discovers two small harbors, which belong to 
St. Servan alone, separated by a little tower on the 
point. 

Ferries across the mouth of the Rance bring the 
traveler in a few minutes into another world. Dinard, 
on its promontory opposite St. Malo, has the most 
attractive site and the best beach in all Brittany. 
Foreigners and French alike long ago discovered this 
fact. They flocked here for the view and the sea air, 
for the bathing, and because both coast and hinter- 
land take kindly to bushes and trees. The sad moors 
(I am translating Pierre Loti’s Landes Tristes) of the 
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Cotes-du-Nord have not yet begun. Dinard in sum- 
mer is altogether delightful. There is a combination 
of agreeable climate and picturesqueness that is lack- 
ing at the fashionable plages of Normandy. The 
atmosphere is best expressed in the words of one of 
my little friends, who told me once: “At Dinard you 
do not have to dress up; but if you feel like dressing, 
it is all right.” To vacationists Dinard offers the 
kind of a summer in Brittany that one will not find 
on the peninsula—or anywhere else until La Baule, at 
the mouth of the Loire, is reached. 

But if you do not want to spend all your time on 
the beach and in the casino, if neighborhood walks 
tire, and if you are satisfied with what you have seen 
of St. Malo, you do not have to go far afield for dif- 
ferent views of sea and land, and also to add another 
old Breton town to your souvenirs. St. Enogat, St. 
Lunaire, and St. Briac are within walking distance, 
with ever-changing panoramas; and at St. Briac is the 
best golf in Brittany. Then there is Dinan, similar 
in name to the ear of the inexperienced foreigner, but 
oh! so different in aspect to everybody. Dinan vies 
with St. Malo in its ability to welcome the tourist to 
Brittany of the past. In the houses you have what 
you first glimpsed at Dol and what you are going to 
get more of at Morlaix and Carhaix. 

Dinard is Brittany of the foreigner (everybody 
from anywhere else, including other parts of France, 
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is an étranger in Brittany); Dinan is Brittany of the 
Breton, like St. Malo. 

The trip up the Rance is one you will not soon 
forget, and on leaving St. Malo the view from the 
deck of the steamer gives a picture of towers. and 
crenelated walls that you have not yet had. On the 
Tiver journey with its chateaux and churches, its 
waterfalls and wooded cliffs, we shall not dwell. We 
pass under a viaduct and through a lock, and after 
two hours we are at Dinan, rising on the left bank 
of the Rance to a fourteenth-century chateau with 
a donjon of dominating height. When you walk 
through Dinan, virtually every house recalls the Eu- 
rope that did not know there was an America. The 
setting enhances the striking character of the build- 
ings. The river flows between banks of steep rock, 
thickly wooded, and ’way above us is a stone viaduct. 

All this corner of Brittany raises early vegetables 
for the English market,—primeurs, as they are called, 
—which go to London from St. Malo. It is an exten- 
sive industry, but one wonders who uses the delicacies 
carefully raised by Breton peasants. Certainly the 
American in England, although he longs for a change 
from boiled potatoes and cabbage, does not have put 
before him the exports of St. Malo. 

Pécheurs d’Islande has connected Paimpol indelibly 
in world literature with fishing for cod. After Pierre 
Loti, who knew this country and its people and whose 
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genius has made them live, the observer from another 
country, just passing in and passing out again, would 
be rash indeed to attempt the description of any 
Breton deep-sea fishing-port and the ways of its peo- 
ple. From St. Malo, therefore, we go on to Brest. 
But as we leave St. Malo of the Breton it is permis- 
sible to say that what Loti has put in words and Botrel 
in song, of the soul of the Paimpolais and their hardy 
and dangerous life, might also be said of their neigh- 
bors, the Malouins of yesterday and to-day. Cod- 
fishing plays a large part in the life of St. Malo. The 
hardships it demands, the long and lonely months 
away from human society, the yearly risk of never 
coming back, the endurance of the women left behind 
—all this is the history of St. Malo through the ages. 
The deep-sea fishermen, venturing thousands of miles 
away in small boats, are simply continuing the tradi- 
tions of the fathers in the spirit of the fathers. 

“There must be room at our elbows,” a Malouin 
once said to me. 
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HE Atlantic coast of France is indented; it has 
many promontories and islands, and there are 
several large estuaries, affording passage for ships, 
inland up the rivers. Still, it may be fairly said that 
natural ports are lacking. The Seine, the Loire, the 
Charente, and the Gironde silt up, as is the habit of 
rivers; to keep channels open for the twentieth-cen- 
tury type of ocean carrier demands constant dredging 
at great expense. Dunkirk, Boulogne, and Havre can 
increase their capacity only by reclaiming space for 
shipping from the sea by dikes and breakwaters. We 
have seen how Cherbourg, despite lavish expenditure, 
hardly withstands the storms of the English Channel. 
Alone of all the Atlantic ports does Brest enjoy the 
advantage of adequate natural protection, combined 
with deep water and generous space for development. 
When France—and the world—did not yet realize 
the inevitable consequences of Serajevo, the President 
of the Republic was planning to make a visit to Rus- 
sia. He was to embark at Brest, where the ships to 
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take him gathered in the roadstead. We were spend- 
ing that summer at Saint-Jean-du-Doigt, not far from 
France’s greatest naval port, and Richard Miller the 
American artist and I went to Brest to celebrate the 
Quatorze. It was only a fortnight before the world 
was at war, and Brest was called upon to begin to 
play her important role in the conflict. But nothing 
could have been more peaceful and gay; I use the 
latter word only in the comparative sense. The 
Bretons are by nature a rather dour folk. Their cele- 
bration of the féte would seem to the rest of France 
pretty gloomy; but it was gay for Bretons. A bit of 
the natural restraint was lacking; and if they didn’t 
dance much, at least they drank. I shall never forget 
the war-ships in holiday garb, and their splendid out- 
line illumination that night. More than one of them 
was to sink by mine or torpedo within the next few 
years. For more than a generation Brest had been 
one of the principal centers in the preparation for 
war. But when it came, it was unbelievable! 

We were sitting at night on a bench on the Cours 
Dajot, enjoying the unusual scene in the harbor, and 
got into conversation with a substantial citizen who 
accepted our compliments about the French Navy with — 
reservations. 

“Tt is all very beautiful, I admit,” he said, “but we 
who live here are fed up with the navy. The arsenal 
furnishes employment for nearly ten thousand men, 
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and that is a source of prosperity to our town, to which 
all France contributes. However, we feel that more 
and healthier prosperity would come to us if we were 
allowed to develop as a commercial port. Believe me 
or not, as you will, but Brest could become France’s 
New York, and we are only a naval port, condemned 
to submit to the paralyzing influence of non-produc- 
tive effort managed by a bureaucracy. I am a So- 
cialist, gentlemen; most all of us are, here. And that 
is why!” 

The citizen of Brest shook a fist at the fleet blazing 
with lights. Then he excused himself for having said 
too much, and left us abruptly. 

Many a time since then have I thought of those 
words. He was not alone in his feelings, that man. 
I have heard the same thing since; in fact, I had heard 
it before. National defense had taken possession of 
the one possible great Atlantic port and had stifled its 
commercial development. : 

Of the possibilities of Brest I learned much several 
years later when experts were looking for bases for 
the American Expeditionary Force. Brest stood out— 
in a class by itself. They agreed with French engi- 
neers who had long contended that Brest was the finest 
natural port of France and that it could become one 
of the finest ports in the world, if the navy would 
transfer its arsenal and shipyards away from the 
mouth of the Penfeld, and leave to commerce the val- 
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uable space’ on the south side of the bay that had been 
reserved for naval needs. What a glorious future for 
Brest! 

The later use of the port for landing American 
troops demonstrated the soundness of the contention 
of the experts. The Levéathan, which took many days 
to unload and load at other ports, discharged nine 
thousand men at Brest, took on water and coal, and 
got off in thirty-seven hours. In one year the Ameri- 
cans landed nearly two million troops at Brest, from 
forty to fifty thousand a day, without a single acci- 
dent and with virtually no delay. The strong current 
that used to hamper maritime movement on the north- 
west was stopped by closing up one of the break- 
waters, and the old idea that Brest was dangerous on 
account of certain shoals and rocks was proved wrong. 

The Americans had plans to build a line of docks 
inside the existing dikes, to bridge the breakwaters 
and run railroads over them, and affirmed that the 
harbor could easily accommodate five hundred ships. 

The end of the war and the departure of the 
Americans gave once more to the Ministry of Marine 
undisturbed control of the destinies of Brest. Local 
interests that were urging the conversion of the port 
into a transatlantic terminus had to abandon their 
dreams. Against their argument that Brest, at the 
point of Finistére, was not only the natural great 
harbor of France, but was also nearer America by some 
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hours, the partizans of the status quo advanced that 
the railway journey to Paris was long, that the grades 
were very steep all around Brest, that there were no 
mining or manufacturing centers in Brittany, and that 
the expense of increasing railroad facilities and the 
constant longer haul offset the saving which might be 
effected by Brest’s natural advantages. In 1926 we 
are nearly where we were back in 1914! 

So we take Brest as it is, and not as it might be. 
We have no answer to the obvious question: Where 
would you put the naval base if Brest were surren- 
dered to commerce? 

It is curious that Brest does not figure in history 
until the thirteenth century, when it was ceded to 
the Duke of Brittany. But within a hundred years 
the saying was current: “He is not Duke of Brittany 
who is not Lord of Brest.” The English held the port 
for fifty years in the latter half of the fourteenth cen- 
tury. With the rest of the western peninsula, Fin- 
istére was incorporated in France when Francis I mar- 
ried the heiress of Brittany. It became a naval port 
in the time of Richelieu. Since then it has always 
been regarded as of prime importance to French sea 
power. 

The commercial port, of comparatively recent con- 
struction, is at the eastern side of the harbor. For 
reasons that we have given, its movement has never 
been great. The visitor will not linger there long, but 
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will climb the steps leading up to the Cours Dajot, a 
promenade in itself well worth a visit to Brest. It 
terminates in a huge rock surmounted by a castle 
whose foundations go back to the time before Brest 
had a history. When the town became a naval base, 
Vauban rebuilt and enlarged the original chateau, and 
until the days of long-range cannon it remained a for- 
tress of the first order. It has eight towers. By climb- 
ing the one nearest the harbor an unrivaled view of 
the naval port below and the land-locked bay, which 
is the glory of Brest, is the visitor’s reward. 

Below is the Penfeld, with the naval harbor, a 
long narrow canal, with rock-hewn basins penetrating 
Recouvrance, as the quarter on the south bank is 
called. Inland the town climbs hills. Toward the 
sea one looks out over a stretch of water that could 
contain the whole French navy. If it had a mountain 
background, it would rival Cattaro. One does not 
need the assurance to realize that this vast harbor is 
unique in France. Nature, not man, made it. In- 
stead of walls of masonry, the protection against the 
sea is an indented coast-line rising high in cliffs and - 
covered with foliage. Your eye sweeps a roadstead 
fourteen miles long, to the peninsula of Quéleron, and 
the narrow passage to the Atlantic is barely visible. 
If one did not know it was there, one would not see it. 
You are looking out over what seems like a lake. 
There are a few forts, and two breakwaters. But 
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they only serve to accentuate the fact that man has 
needed to do very little to make Brest the ideal port. 

In some ports tourists are ubiquitous; in others the 
fishing industry seems to dominate the shipping; and 
still others have an extensive and varied life wholly 
apart from maritime movement. We have mentioned 
the tenacious fostering of local industries in most 
French ports. One is by the sea; but the landlubber 
has his place. 

Brest is unreservedly a port de guerre. Its inhabi- 
tants depend upon the dockyard. Everything is of 
the sea and for the sea. Whatever large building 
your eye catches, wherever it may be in the town, it 
is a safe bet that it belongs to the Government, and 
that it has to do with ships and sailors. There is the 
Naval Hospital, the largest in France, and the Ecole 
Navale. But though Brest may be inhospitable to the 
merchant marine, reserving its best—virtually its all 
—as a port for the navy, its institutions train also for 
the merchant service. Brittany is France’s sailor res- 
ervoir. Half the crew of the transatlantic liners that 
sail from Havre and St. Nazaire and Bordeaux are 
Bretons, and many of them received their training at 
Brest. They start early. There is the Ecole des 
Novices, and the Etablissement des Pupilles de la 
Marine—an orphanage to train for sea service, begin- 
ning when the children are only seven. And there is 
a school-ship to train the little mousses—cabin-boys. 
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The railway station is on the outskirts of the town. 
For the first few minutes of his ride, after leaving the 
train, the traveler has the impression of wide open 
spaces and much foliage. But once he enters the 
Porte St. Louis or the Porte de Landerneau he is in 
a city of narrow streets intersected by picturesque if 
dirty alleys. Filles de joie and their habitations belie 
their names as in other ports. Dives and second-hand 
stores and chandlers, whose principal stock seems to be 
rum, confront you when you have turned off main 
thoroughfares. It is best to stick to streets with trams 
and electric lights. 

The Rue de Siam, dear to all French sailors, cuts 
straight across the town, and ends in the bridge to the 
military port. Along the main street of Brest, even 
had you been ignorant of the town’s role, the impres- 
sion would have grown that you were in a naval port; 
therefore, the pont tournant, and the sentries on duty 
in their pompom-topped bérets, do not surprise the 
uninitiated. 

The pursuits of peace are never more attractive in 
a nation’s life than in the decade following a great 
war. Longing for them, putting them at a premium, 
influences our thinking. When we consider what 
Brest might become and in what straitened circum- 
stances the French Government finds itself to-day, 
there is the instinctive feeling that effort is being 
diverted, that men’s lives and the people’s money are 
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being wasted. Might not France do well to impose 
upon herself some of the stipulations for naval dis- 
armament that were dictated to Germany in the 
Treaty of Versailles? Does not the quota set for 
France at Washington several years ago and accepted 
by her reveal the hopelessness of regaining the posi- 
tion of a first-class naval power? If we talk to men 
in and out of uniform, we find that they share this 
feeling even more in 1926 than they did in 1914. 
The current of socialism in the political and cultural 
life of Brest is so strong that one cannot help noticing 
it.’ It is not exaggeration to say that there is little 
local pride in the navy, and that there seems to be 
little joy in conscript service under the French flag at 
sea. National defense does not appeal to the people. 
They would rather be at something else. There are 
those who do not hesitate to say that France has all 
she can do to keep her merchant flag prominently on 
the seven seas. 

It was off Brest that Admiral Howe crushed the 
French fleet under Villaret de Joyeuse in 1794, in a 
naval engagement whose result contributed to Nel- 
son’s victory a decade later. Since Trafalgar, France’s 


*This is the only foot-note of the book, but we cannot resist the 
temptation to make it. Since this chapter was written, two Italian 
war-ships have visited Brest. After calling on the Préfet Maritime, 
the Italian commandants wanted to pay their respects to the Maire. 
He refused point-blank to receive them, stating that he would have 


nothing whatever to do with representatives of a country controlled 
by Mussolini. 
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naval activities in the Atlantic have never been a 
menace to Great Britain. Nor could France, single- 
handed, have withstood in her own waters the German 
fleet in the recent war. So speak the anti-militarists, 
and they are numerous enough to make their voice 
heard. Heard—but not obeyed! 

The blessing of common sense is the French peo- 
ple’s. They growl—they even denounce—but there is 
no sabotage. The burden of armaments is irksome, 
but could the country be free of it without falling 
into slavery? In their hearts the sailors, mostly 
Bretons, know that with the world as it is, France 
must have her navy, and they are willing to do their 
bit. The ten thousand workmen of the Brest arsenal 
and their families would scarcely vote for further limi- 
tation of armaments. The townsfolk, in commerce, 
who live off the navy, might prefer another destiny 
for their city in these times; but they accept the 
situation as it is. 
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AN AFTERNOON IN PONT-CROIX 


HE man’s face expressed bewilderment and 
astonishment and amusement. He looked from 
the Artist to me, and back again at the Artist. He 
started at the end of every sentence to say something, 
but the Artist didn’t give him a chance. The Artist 
kept on talking, while I kept on trying to control my 
sense of humor. I wanted to shriek. I longed for the 
ability to write shorthand, so that I could put it all 
down for posterity. 

The Artist had left a watch to be mended, and we 
were standing in front of the jeweler’s shop on one of 
the narrow streets of Douarnenez. The shutters were 
up in front of the shop, and the jeweler was in his 
shirt-sleeves, looking as if he had been waked up, by 
our knock, from an enjoyable after-déjeuner sleep. 
The Artist and I were leaving by the 3:12 for Pont- 
Croix, and we didn’t intend to come back this way. 
It was Thursday, but the jeweler had politely ex- 
plained that he could not give us the watch until to- 
morrow, although it was all ready and was hanging 
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from its little hook in the shop at whose open door we 
stood. The reason was that Thursday had been chosen 
by the jeweler for his repos hebdomadaire—the one- 
day-in-seven rest imposed by law. 

“Much as I regret to refuse anything to monsieur, 
I cannot give the watch until to-morrow. If I did, 
it would be breaking the law, and I have no desire to 
pay the costs of a procés-verbal!”’ 

This was in answer to our exclamation that we were 


leaving for Pont-Croix by the 3:12, and that we might 
not come back to Douarnenez—ever. 


So the Artist, whose Anglo-Saxon figure and Anglo- 
Saxon clothes were not more Anglo-Saxon than his 
mind, was holding forth in Anglo-Saxon French 
upon the anomalies and absurdities of Gallic law. He 
was achieving a sweet revenge upon the Gauls by the 
way he was using their language. When the Artist 
speaks French, he assembles rapidly in his mouth the 
many words he knows (and I must say that he has a 
large vocabulary) and lets them all out at once. ‘I 
give ’em the words all right,” he is accustomed to ex- 
plain, “and they can put ’em together any way they 
want to.” When you add disjunction in the spoken 
language to a pronunciation that rivals mine, you 
arrive at a medley of sound and thought. I have said 
at the beginning that the jeweler’s face expressed 
bewilderment and astonishment and amusement. I 
have often seen that triple expression in many parts 
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of France, when the Artist was “telling ’em what I 
think.” 

At last, French finesse found a way out of the diffi- 
culty. The railway station was beyond the limits of 
the borough. The jeweler would meet us at the train 
and give the Artist the watch there. Thus would the 
infraction of the one-rest-day-in-seven law, and the 
consequent dreaded procés-verbal be avoided. 

During the whole hour’s journey on the narrow- 
gage railway from Douarnenez to Pont-Croix, the 
Artist and I laughed over the watch, and I tried to 
get him to repeat zn French his opinion of French law. 
But he caught me surreptitiously putting down a sen- 
tence on the edge of my newspaper, and stopped short. 

Pont-Croix at last! We could see that it was a 
great country, from our window; pasture-lands, cows, 
dandelions, and buttercups on one side, sand-dunes on 
the other. When we got out, we sniffed hay and sea- 
weed—one of the rarest and most delightful combina- 
tions of odors in the world. The seashore has its good 
points, and so has the country. But when you can 
enjoy both’ together, as you do in this part of Brittany, 
you are as near heaven as you can be in France. 

We knew we were going to like Pont-Croix before 
we left the station. For it wasn’t an old grouch of a 
fellow in a dilapidated blue uniform that punched 
our tickets, but a lithe, tall girl, with blue eyes and 
long dark lashes, who smiled a delightful “merc?? 
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when she gave us back our tickets, and patted with 
the next gesture the cheek of a wee baby that lay on 
her breast. A more striking Madonna and Child one 
could not see at the Uffizi. 

Lots of travelers pass by Pont-Croix, because it is 
on the road to Audierne, the starting-place for the 
much-advertised trip to the Point de Raz. My friends 
who “do” Brittany will certainly lift their eyebrows 
with astonishment when I confess that I did not get 
out to the Land’s End of France, and that I did not 
see the rocks and the swirling pools around which has 
grown the legend of the punishment of the King of 
Cornwall’s wicked daughter. For the guide-books 
give half a dozen pages to the Point de Raz, while 
they will express no interest in Pont-Croix, which they 
record merely as a station so many kilometers from 
Douarnenez. 

Every one knows the kind of tourist who pricks the 
expanding bubble of the story of your trip by express- 
ing astonishment over the fact that you have failed 
to visit ‘he most important place. I have a friend who 
left two thousand dollars once with Cook for a Nile 
trip de luxe as far as Gondokoro. He didn’t spend 
more and go farther because he couldn’t—with 
Cook. And without Cook he was helpless. On his 
return home an_all-the-Orient-in-eighty-days-from- 
New- York-to-New- Y ork-for-five-hundred-dollars tour- 
ist, who had hurried by the Nile Express twenty-four 
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hours beyond Cairo, asked him abruptly, “Did you see 
the Temple of Blankety-blank near Blankety-blank?” 

The man who had really gone through Egypt and 
the Sudan felt as if he had been caught in a crime, 
and had to confess that on the day he passed that way 
his ankle was swollen, and he could not walk over to 
the Temple of Blankety-blank. 

“Well,” commented the three-days-from-Cairo-to- 
Cairo tourist, “if you didn’t see the Temple of Blank- 
ety-blank you might just as well have stayed at 
home !”” 

Without indulging in the same degree of extrava- 
gance, I am going to be just about as mean—by infer- 
ence, at least—to those for whom Pont-Croix signifies 
merely a railway station. 

There was no sign of a cab. We found two salts 
who agreed to see our bags safely to the hotel. Din- 
ner was two hours distant, and we decided to stroll 
through the town and let the hotel go until we needed 
it. The Artist had been to Pont-Croix before. His 
enthusiasm had brought me here. So he was anxious 
to show me the town before the hotel could incapaci- 
tate me. 

“We'll go to the Star of the Sea later, old buck,” he 
announced. “I know just the right way to take this 
town. So follow me until you are too thirsty to take 
another step.” With that he started down a narrow 
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lane where drooping vines hung over the walls on each 
side, grazing our hats. I ducked after him. 

A distinguished member of the French Academy, 
returning recently from a trip to America, boasted that 
he had made friends of the inevitable reporters on the 
dock by answering the inevitable question asked before 
one lands in these words: ‘“‘New York is some burg, all 
right!” Had there been a reporter in Pont-Croix, I 
should have given the same answer unhesitatingly and 
sincerely, even though in the first hundred yards of the 
lane my left foot slipped off a time-worn cobble-stone 
into an annoying puddle, and in the second hundred 
yards a fresh cigar left my lips at the persuasion of an 
overhanging branch which the Artist, my guide, had 
brushed aside. Pont-Croix expects of your eyes the 
agility of looking out for feet and head at the same 
time. 

It takes an obscure, out-of-the-way town to give you 
a correct and vivid impression of ancestral days and 
ancestral ways. For you do not have to struggle 
against the alloy of studied effort, of concerted com- 
munal progress, due to the twentieth century’s insati- 
ate demands. Aside from its two main streets, Pont- 
Croix is a true Rip Van Winkle type of place. 
Strangers to lamp-posts and electric lights, to side- 
walks and sewers, to telegraph wires and mail-boxes, 
to monuments and vespasiennes, to subprefectural 
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architecture and municipal horticulture, streets and 
buildings alike bear eloquent witness to the fact that 
there was a time when men built as they pleased, and 
cared nothing for neighbors or the common weal. 

Insalubrity, ignorance of hygiene, lack of comfort, 
absence of centrally directed and altruistic effort, per- 
haps, in those “good old days”; but does not modern 
society, influenced by German ideals, afflicted with the 
maladies of organization and conformity, lose as much 
as it gains? In charm, certainly. The houses of Pont- 
Croix are heaped one upon another on the hillside in 
haphazard fashion, the streets still follow the cow- 
paths, and the habitations of mankind are like the 
creatures of God—no two alike. At Pont-Croix, men 
made their houses how and where they chose. And 
the houses have remained that way—a monument to 
spontaneity and to individualism, a refreshing con- 
trast to the damnable and damning consigne of the 
dispensation under which we exist. We should not 
want to live in Pont-Croix; we could not. But is the 
pity for Pont-Croix or for us? 

Modern society—our world—claims of its members 
conformity to a type. And yet this conformity is con- 
trary to human nature. To compel men to live in 
exactly the same sort of houses in exactly the same 
sort of streets, and to wear exactly the same sort of 
clothes, is as unnatural, as illogical, as unreasonable, 
as to expect them to have exactly the same sort of 
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faces. But we are tending to physiognomical con- 
formity. Our grandchildren may have to wear labels 
to distinguish them one from the other. For the face 
is the outward sign of the soul, and society is begin- 
ning to demand of our souls what it demands of our 
habitations and our clothes. We have a horror of 
originality, and our impulse is to stifle it in ourselves 
as well as in others. 

How much more peace of mind there is in being a 
Jabrudder than in being a Protestant! Only when 
our energetic disapproval has failed to discourage a 
man’s individuality of thought and of action, do we 
come to grant him grudgingly his right. Only after 
we have frowned upon him, looked at him askance, 
and called him a fool, do we find our pleasure and 
our profit in what he has accomplished in spite of us. 
But even then he cannot go without a collar or a 
shave. There are limits. Woe to the most brilliant 
and most gifted if he pushes the principle of non- 
conformity into the realm of dress and habitation. 

We came to the market-place. Unmistakable evi- 
dence pointed to the fact that the open space on the 
left was given over to the cattle-market. Up against 
the mazrie was the watering-trough. But there were 
no pens; they would have been against the spirit of 
Pont-Croix. Like masters, like animals. You can- 
not put restrictions upon them. 

The Breton fisherman influences strongly the Breton 
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farmer. Frequently in this part of Brittany the farmer 
is the fisherman grown rheumatic, who drags success- 
fully into the seventies or eighties, by daily dusty 
kilometers behind swishing tails, the cramped legs of 
the thirties and forties. Along with the inheritance 
of rheumatism from the sea is an uncompromising dis- 
regard of the law, interpreted and imposed by those 
of another métier. 

It is the same with the Breton women. We saw 
the market the next day, and it was as we surmised. 
Cattle and fowls, watermelons and eggs, roses and 
potatoes, butter and fish, onions and peaches, picture 
post-cards and kitchen utensils, lace and cowhide 
boots, all rubbed elbows according to where the vend- 
ers chose to sit, and the buyers dived in and picked 
out what they wanted, just as they would have had 
to do if they were dealing with the Artist’s French 
words. 

The maitrée, which stands for the commonwealth, 
looked reproachfully and helplessly on. Its services 
were not needed. Nowhere does one feel too strongly 
in France the majesty of the law and the antics of 
officialdom. Restrictions on personal liberty exist 
galore on the books, however, and invitations to con- 
formity are more noticeable in France than in Anglo- 
Saxondom. The front of the marie in Pont-Croix 
bore many; at least, it would have seemed many, were 
we not familiar with France. The wall of the ordi- 
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nary maérie in France is as hidden from view as the 
wall of a millionaire’s art-gallery. 

And in Pont-Croix, I, at least, four days fresh from 
Paris, missed the défense d’ afficher. It has always 
been a source of wonderment to me why the nine thou- 
sand nine hundred and ninety-nine Parisians who have 
never experienced, and who never will experience, the 
desire to post bills on walls, have to be warned a 
thousand times a day throughout their lives not to do 
it. Is the furtive-stepping man, with his ladder and 
brush and bucket of flour-paste, so much to be feared 
as all that? The Paris child may not be aware of the 
date of the passing of the law which makes him go to 
school; but who is so ignorant, or so unobservant, 
that he cannot name glibly that red-letter day in the 
month of May, 1836, when the Government issued 
that first sweeping edict against bill-posters? Stop 
and think a minute! You may have forgotten the 
great dates of history, but I wager that if you have 
ever wandered much around the cities of France you 
can give the date I refer to. If Paris has been your 
habitat, I am willing to lay a hundred to one on it. 

Had we the inclination—and the bills—we could 
have posted them in Pont-Croix. Had there been 
grass, we could have walked upon it. The Artist and 
I became infected with the spirit of liberty. Here 
was a place where one could do as he pleased. It was 
very warm. We took off our accursed collars, and 
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opened our shirt-fronts—a little. None stared at us 
for that. I laughed immoderately at a joke the Artist 
had been saving to spring on me. I felt no constraint. 
Yielding to a natural impulse, I was not making a 
fool of myself. In the city (any city, anywhere, dear 
reader) a crowd would have gathered round and re- 
marked audibly that I was either drunk or affected by 
the sun. A policeman would have appeared on the 
run to see what the matter was; no, perhaps not on 
the run, but he would have appeared—in time. 

A glimpse of an attractive interior brought us to 
an open door. In the middle of the room a woman 
was applying soap and rag to a copper casserole. Her 
five-year-old son, on his back, was trying to draw the 
cat from a refuge under the bed. The baby roared 
lustily in its wooden cradle. On the fire, good soup 
was singing. The tall clock, without which no house 
is Breton, measured time into half-seconds by its brass 
disk pendulum. We made bold to ask to enter. As- 
sent was immediately and heartily given. But noth- 
ing stopped. Woman, boy, cat, baby, soup, and clock 
went right on. I got down to help the boy with the 
cat, while the Artist made a hasty sketch—of the 
room, not of me. 

Silence was broken by the woman asking if we 
should like to see the upstairs. She pointed to the 
ladder, and with the same gesture reached to the rafter 
above her for another casserole. The Artist climbed 
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the ladder. The cat and the boy went out of the 
door. I rose slowly to my feet, and asked the woman 
what she thought of Caillaux. 

“Catllaux? Je ne le connais pas,” she answered. 
And the conversation ended there until the Artist 
reappeared, legs first. 

We thanked her and said, “Bon jour, madame.” 

“Bon jour, messieurs,’ she answered, reaching for 
a third casserole. 

As we went out of the door the cat and the boy 
returned. We offered him coppers. He refused them, 
and continued after the cat. The normal life is the 
simple life. 

At the next corner was the church, with an inter- 
esting side portal and tower and a hopelessly common- 
place facade. Possibly the side portal and tower 
gained from the painful contrast afforded by the rest 
of the building. The interior was as gloomy as a 
February morning, and we hurried to get out into the 
sunshine again. That interior did justice to the 
facade. 

Seated on a fallen tree trunk in a corner of the 
churchyard, we analyzed our disappointment in the 
chuich, and speculated on the curious fact we had so 
often remarked, that cathedrals and parish churches 
have frequently nothing in common with their cities 
and towns. Church architecture, glorious, mediocre, 
hideous, dead or full of life, does not seem to be influ- 
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enced by its mélieu, or rather, to reflect its mélieu. 
Are church structures the creation of local impulse? 
Are they the expression of local taste, of local aspira- 
tion? Do they influence for good or bad the succes- 
sive generations of which they are the welcome—or 
unwelcome—heirlooms? There are striking illustra- 
tions to back up a negative. How do you explain 
Milan and Florence, Peterborough and Oxford, Co- 
logne and Nuremberg, Chartres and Arras, Athens and 
Ragusa ? 

The angle of the sun was getting less perceptible, 
and we had not reached that hotel. When the Artist 
proposed that we go around the block to the left, which 
would take us back to the railway station, I began to 
have my misgivings about the Star of the Sea. But 
they were unfounded. The Star of the Sea, unlike 
the church, was in the spirit of the town. We came 
to it along a wide road, having at last abandoned our 
lanes and cobblestones. It was very near the railway, 
at the intersection of our road with the only other 
real artery of Pont-Croix, and looked refreshingly 
squat and white, with the roof sticking down over 
the second-story windows like the brim of a hat. 

The tables on the terrace were neither of iron nor 
round nor painted olive-green. Nor were there chairs 
of the kind you pay two sous for in the Tuileries. We 
flung ourselves on a bench against the wall, and put 
our elbows on a three-legged wooden taboret, with a 
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half-moon cut in it for convenience in carrying, the 
like of which is thought to exist in south Germany, 
but in reality is seen only on the stage—until you go 
to Pont-Croix. 

Over our pompiers we watched the peasants and 
fishermen go in and out of the tap-room. They all 
took the same drink, a generous glass of something 
white which cost only one big copper. They did not 
tarry over their tipple. Drinking in Brittany is not 
a social diversion; it is an important part of the day’s 
work. 

Across from the Star of the Sea a forbidding wall 
extended down the street to the angle of the church’s 
side portal and the graveyard gate. Several hundred 
feet back rose an enormous building, which looked for 
all the world like a barracks. It was being repaired. 
New cornices, new shutters, and the freshly painted 
part of it contrasted sharply with the end which the 
workmen had not yet touched, and showed into what 
a state of dilapidation the building had fallen. 

Madame, who had graciously come out to sit with us 
when the rush in the tap-room subsided, explained 
that it had been a famous church college, and was one 
of the first to be closed after the enactment of the 
Briand law of separation twenty years ago. During 
the whole of the decade it had been up for sale, but 
who would want to buy such a building at any price 
in a place like Pont-Croix? There had been talk of 
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turning it into a fish-canning factory. This project 
had fallen through, for the promoters had been un- 
successful in their attempt to divert the local fisher- 
men from the Douarnenez market. 

“But who has taken it at last?’ we asked; “for it 
looks as if it is being put in shape again, and at some 
expense.” 

“Oh, the college is going to reopen,” Madame 
answered. “You see, the Church is persistent in these 
parts. They never give up, law or no law. The 
Order lost it because they would not register as an 
association under the Briand law. If they had bought 
it back, it would have been a compromise with con- 
science. Anyway, a big price was asked. But they 
have bided their time. As there has been no demand 
for the property, it has come very cheap into the hands 
of a good Catholic layman. He is going to start a 
college, and has asked the Fathers to be the teachers. 
It will not be a Church college, bien entendu. The 
Fathers come back, not as an order, but as individuals, 
and, as individuals, they have qualified as teachers 
according to the law. But they have not accepted the 
law of associations. Pas de tout! If a Frenchman 
wants to put his money into a college and asks other 
Frenchmen to be the teachers, it is in conformity to 
the law. But our Fathers never will conform!” 

The Artist took out his watch. He saw me look 
at it. We both grinned. 
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“Pretty nearly time for dinner, isn’t it?’ he asked. 

Madame rose. “The gong will sound in a minute, 
I think; but go in, messteurs. I am sure you are 
hungry, and you shall be served immediately.” 

Conformity, after all, has to do with outward form. 
As long as we are dealing with the outward, we can 
afford to be indifferent to prescriptions. It is when 
the law imputes to itself the control over the realm 
of the spirit that it denatures—or fails. 
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HERE they were before me, two little fish, the 
white of their scales making more yellow than 
green the Lucca oil in which they had been canned. 
Beside them, on the edge of the plate, was the wee 
finger of butter that is served out to you in the Paris 
restaurant where the hors d’euvre are all vingt and 
trente centimes. \ looked at them with amazement at 
first, and was on the point of hitting my glass with 
my fork to call back the waiter. What absent-mind- 
edness had induced me to order sardines? Or had I 
really ordered sardines? Perhaps it was the waiter’s 
fault. But my hand stopped with the fork suspended. 
The sardines did look good. I discovered that I really 
wanted to eat them. So the fork fell on the fish. And 
I did eat them, out there on the terrace of the café 
opposite the fountain of Marie de Médicis. 
Camelots came running down the street from the 
Panthéon gate of the Luxembourg, crying a noon 
extra. But in spite of the fact that the Germans were 
supposed to be so near Paris, I did not buy a paper. 
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I was still marveling over the fact that I had uncon- 
sciously ordered sardines, and that, having ordered 
them, I was eating them. Only a month ago sardines 
and I had parted company forever. 

Strange resolution, not to eat sardines, especially 
for a man to whom sardines had been a dish fit for 
the gods in a Rocky-Mountain mining-camp, in food- 
less Albania, in a Taurus Mountain khan, in the valley 
of the Jordan, and on Russian railways. 

It had come about in this way. I got off the train 
at Quimper one afternoon last summer, and faced the 
problem of where to go. For no sane man could stay 
in Quimper with all Finistére to choose from. 

There was the sign pointing to Rosporden, and that 
would take me to Concarneau or to Carhaix. There 
was the automobile char-a-banc labeled ‘“Begmeil.” 
Then I saw “‘Douarnenez.” I had never been to Dou- 
arnenez. That would have been in its favor ten years 
ago, when the single article in my travel creed was, 
“I believe in the places I have not seen.” But now 
doubts are beginning to arise as to the advantages of 
the unknown over the known. The hotels may not 
be good, and the places that your friends extol, and 
tell you that “you really ought not to miss, don’t you 
know,” generally turn out to be places that you really 
would not have missed missing. I was actually cross- 
ing over to the Rosporden-Concarneau quai, with a 
ticket in my pocket, when I suddenly remembered that 
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the Artist might be at Douarnenez. ‘Might be” is 
enough for one who knows the Artist. Sot! In ten 
minutes I was speeding in the opposite direction from 
Rosporden, and wondering how many hotels I would 
drive to before I ran the Artist to the ground, or if 
I should find that he had gone on to Pont-Croix. 

The little branch railway from Quimper to Douar- 
nenez runs along the crest of a promontory; at least 
it seems like a promontory when one catches glimpses 
of the ocean from both car windows at the same time. 
I was pleased with my decision, Artist or no Artist, 
before I reached my goal. 

But it was the right ¢zyav. For I was no sooner 
safely through the row of hungry hotel-runners, and 
started across the long bridge that binds the old town 
with the railway side of the estuary, than I saw ahead 
of me a husky figure in English homespun, surmounted 
by a straw hat comme il faut of the season. He was 
leaning over the rail. At right angles to his body a 
slender bamboo cane that would not have supported 
the weight of a child of ten years stuck out, to the 
provocation of passers-by. There could be no mistake. 
This unique combination of Piccadilly and Boulevard 
du Montparnasse was the Artist. 

I came up slowly behind him, and told the boy who 
was carrying my bag to go on ahead to the end of the 
bridge and wait at the ocfroé station. I gently took 
hold of the end of the cane. There was an uncon- 
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scious struggle of arm and hand for a moment, and 
then he turned round. 

“Why, hello!” he said. “I thought Saint-Jean-du- 
Doigt would prove too slow for you. You see how 
those pines go up, climbing over the rocks, from that 
point out there. When the tide is high it reminds me 
of the Maine coast, Prout’s Neck or Winter Harbor.” 

“What are those men unloading in barrels from 
that Norwegian schooner?” I asked. ‘The barrels are 
all marked ‘Bergen.’ What in the name of Heaven 
do these people want with anything that comes from 
Norway ?” 

“Oh, that’s cod roe. They put it in the nets to 
attract the sardines.” 

“So they fish for sardines here?’ I asked. 

“Do they? I'll take you along the quay after din- 
ner to-night. If your eyes fail you, your nose won't. 
Douarnenez is the home of the sardine.” 

We walked toward the old town. I wanted to ask 
more about sardines, but the Artist was telling me 
how the coppery sails of the fishing-smacks blended 
with sea and sky at sunset. We sent the boy on to 
the hotel with my bag, and turned back to climb to a 
vantage-point by the church in the new town. 

There was just time. Sky, sea, sails, and sun were 
disappearing together. 

We got to arguing about the Caillaux trial, at din- 
ner that night. Ten diners at the long table had ten 
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different opinions, and it was ten o’clock before they 
were all aired. So we did not have our stroll along 
the quay. 

A glorious summer day, after a long night’s rest 
from a long day’s train journey, and with a holiday 
before you, a new place to explore, the sea air in your 
nostrils, and the Artist beside you without his paint- 
box and tripod folding stool—this is a combination 
that does not often come within my experience. 
Every time I get out on a trip like this I say to myself 
that the city is stupid, that asphalt streets and stone 
sidewalks are like a prison yard, and that the multi- 
ple sounds and smells of a great city take years from 
the life of the man in a treadmill. And yet I know 
perfectly well that within a week I shall be glad to 
get back to Paris. City people are prisoners and 
slaves, but willing slaves, for all that. 

We were walking through the town by the high- 
road on top of the hill. The Artist explained that he 
wanted me to see the Point first and come back by 
way of the quays and the sardines, and not to begin 
Douarnenez with the quays and the sardines. “I want 
your first view of this wonderful bay to be fishless,”’ 
he said, simply. 

We passed several canning-factories, but only the 
chimneys were visible. The sardines were hid from 
view by the high walls that the Frenchman delights to 
put up, holding to privacy even in his business. We 
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came down to the water’s edge through a deserted 
street of steps, and before us opened the panorama of 
the bay, whitecapped and sail-studded as far as the eye 
could see. 

The shore-line was different from that to which the 
northern coast of Brittany had accustomed me. Its 
beauty struck me more forcibly by the very fact that 
it was unexpected. Instead of the long bare landes 
of the Cotes du Nord, grudgingly covered here and 
there with monotonous plantagenista, and broken only 
by boulders and birds of similar color, there was just 
a border of rock at the water’s edge above which rose 
real trees, foliage-crowned up to the sky-line, and re- 
lieved occasionally by a patch of cleared land where, 
in the rich green grass, horses and cattle were grazing. 

The bay opened into the sea almost on the horizon, 
far enough away to be indistinguishable. Were it not 
for the specks of sail, appearing on the sky-line and 
growing larger after every dip, one would have taken 
the bay of Douarnenez for a lake. The point of land 
at the left of the bay’s mouth was a jumble of rock— 
not cliffs, but enormous boulders falling every which 
way, and piled higher than the wooded hill from 
which they seemed to emerge. This was the Cap de 
Raz, westernmost point of France. From the top of 
the hills on the right, forming the northern side of the 
bay, the Artist told me one could see Brest. 

In front of us were two islets. The nearer one was 
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rock and seaweed, surmounted by a stone building in 
ruins, beside which lay two or three barrels and an 
abandoned dory. But the farther one, a cone of trees, 
was perfectly mirrored by the sun in the protected 
waters of the channel between it and the mainland. 
An unpretentious country house stood by the water’s 
edge. 

As the tide was low, on the side toward us, it was 
possible to reach the islets without a boat. We crossed 
to the first one, crunching mussel-shells at every step, 
and on our guard against the seaweed menacing our 
ankles. Like a pair of children, we stopped occasion- 
ally to tease a horseshoe-crab with the Artist’s cane. 

I had it in mind to go on to the second islet and 
make for a tree at the top of the cone. We could rely 
on hailing a fisherman’s boat to get us back to the 
mainland. But the Artist explained that it was the 
property of the poet Jean Richepin. ‘‘We cannot in- 
trude,” he said, “unless you want to interview the 
eminent Academician. Jean Richepin bought up that 
island for inspiration’s sake, I suppose, for it is the 
scene of “Tristan and Isolde.’ The King of Cormwall 
had his castle there. But we have a better—and sun- 
nier—view of the bay here than the poet has. And 
that is more to the point on a day like this.” I thought 
SO, too. 

We sat on the rocks, with our backs against an 
abandoned dory, and tried to reconstruct the story of 
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“Tristan and Isolde.” The Artist had once lunched 
with a prima donna who sang Isolde, and I had 
“suped’”’ one memorable evening in sophomore days in 
Wagner’s opera. But neither of us could call back 
any more of the story than that Tristan and Isolde 
loved each other, and one took poison because the 
other had died prematurely. I was sure of the poison, 
for I had long kept among my treasures the piece of 
wood that had served for the bottle from which the 
fatal draft was quaffed, and which had hit my knee 
in the wings as Isolde threw it from her with an air 
of. abandon when she fell over the body of her knight. 
There we have it! Isolde it was who took the poison. 

I had always associated the name of Cornwall with 
England. But the Artist was sure that we were in 
Cornwall. An elderly spinster had read it to him out 
of her guide-book at the hotel a few days before. We 
were in the real Cornwall, here in Douarnenez. The 
Knights of the Round Table—was not Tristan one of 
them?—must have sailed in this beautiful bay. The 
King of (Cornwall Jived on this island, and here 
Tristan had wooed his Isolde. 

Tennyson, Swinburne, Matthew Arnold, and Wag- 
ner—they have all used the local color of Douarnenez 
in their poetry. But ten to one they were never here! 
Longfellow wrote “Evangeline” without having vis- 
ited Nova Scotia, and Montesquieu never met a Per- 
sian in his life. 
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I have read the Odes of Horace at Tivoli with my 
feet dangling over the high wall of the Villa d’Este. 
But as I looked out across the Campagna it was not the 
Sabine farm, but distant Rome and the dome of 
St. Peter’s, that held me. Try as hard as I could that 
day, my thoughts would not go farther back than Gari- 
baldi and Mazzini, and I translated Horace’s ridens 
Lalage into an Italian peasant girl picking up fire- 
wood along the Avezzano road. So here, at Dou- 
arnenez, it was useless to wish for Swinburne out on 
the rocks. 

Why should I be ashamed to confess that in these 
romantic surroundings we soon got back to the topics 
of the day—the love-affairs of Madame Caillaux in- 
stead of those of Isolde, and the death of the Arch- 
duke Franz Ferdinand instead of that of Tristan? 
Nihil humani alienum mihi puto is true. But the 
human interests of a man are those of his mé/éeuw. If 
we are able to become absorbed—really absorbed—in 
anything except that with which we are in immediate 
and vital touch, it is a sign of an abnormal mentality. 
One thinks of the past and the future only when the 
present is uninteresting, and when the present is not 
interesting, something is the matter with you. Better 
see a doctor, or, better still, get out in the open air 
and take exercise. 

We were in the open air, jolly good sea air to boot, 
and we had been taking exercise. So we abandoned 
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Tristan and Isolde and the legendary king of the is- 
land before us. 

But I have been speaking only of the human appeal 
as imagined and recorded by the human mind. Nature 
is a totally different thing. The appeal of creation is 
compelling. One tires of his own thoughts. But one 
_ never tires of God’s thoughts, whether the form of 
revelation be inanimate or animate. Keats did not 
originate the idea that “a thing of beauty is a joy 
for ever.” He repeated an axiom. For the beauti- 
ful has only one test, the appeal to the senses. To 
appreciate nature, you do not have to think; you have 
only to feel. The moment you begin to think, there is 
a fly in the ointment—a fly that you yourself have put 
there. 

So the Artist and I enjoyed the Bay of Douarnenez 
most when we stopped trying to associate it with what 
had happened there. It filled our souls because it was 
a bay with sky and sea and sails, and with a bold, 
yet delicate, coast-line. That this was the scene of 
the love-affairs of Tristan and Isolde did not enhance 
its beauty a bit. 

All the world over, we are talking to-day of boy- 
cotting things German. For Heaven’s sake let us be- 
gin with Baedeker! When tourists learn to travel 
without guide-books, and to enjoy what God and man 
have made by letting the beautiful appeal to their 
senses and by observing the life of people as human 
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beings living together in society, travel will become 
the great educator. 

A woman from Kansas said to me once on a steamer 
in the Gulf of Corinth: “It takes me back two thou- 
sand years to be here in Athens. I just live over the 
days of Pericles; and in these Greeks, everywhere I 
go, I see their noble ancestors.” 

“What a rotten time you must be having!” I an- 
swered. I think she thought I was rude—and cer- 
tainly not a Harvard man! 

With our backs against the old dory, the Artist and 
I had the best sort of a time. Tobacco has one virtue. 
It makes you forget to talk. 

Habit is strong. One may get out of the rut for an 
hour or two, but he does not stay out. After watch- 
ing the sails idly during several pipe-bowls, I began to 
conjecture why the ships were coming in, and what 
they were carrying. A desire began to possess me. I 
wanted to inspect the sardine industry. Here I was, 
wasting my precious holiday. I looked around at the 
Artist, afraid to incur his scorn by broaching to him 
what was in my mind. He, too! I chuckled. For he 
had slit open an envelop, placed it on his knee, and 
was making one of his inimitable sketches. Even had 
I seen only his face, I should have guessed what he 
was about from the half-closed eyes and the tilt of his 
chin. Your true artist scents a picture as naturally as 
a pointer scents a quail. 
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So I felt bold to get up and stretch my legs, and 
rub the places on my back which the dory had 
caressed. 

“Tf you’ve got a subject in your head,” [ put out as 
a ballon d’essai, “I might stroll along the quay, and 
see some of those sardines you have been speaking 
about.” 

“All right,’ he answered. “But I won’t prophesy 
that you won’t regret it—that is, if you like sardines. 
See you at the hotel for déjeuner.” And he turned 
back to the work on the inside of the envelop. 

The tide was coming up, so I had to wade back to 
shore and dry my feet with a handkerchief. 

From the island there was no direct road along the 
shore. I had to climb back up through a street whose 
name was weather-blurred, and waste steps in pic- 
turesque, if unsavory, culs-de-sac, before I found a 
way down to the quay. One could not navigate safely 
through this street without casting his eyes ahead of 
him on the ground at every step to avoid puddles, 
stones, fish-heads, and— But why enumerate? I 
marveled at what seemed to me the unnecessary sign, 
“Passage interdit aux voitures,’ for what kind of 
vehicle, and what animal born outside of the shadow 
of Islam, could have negotiated the passage success- 
fully? 

In Italy, I have often felt that nowhere else in the 
world is there so much evidence to the eye, and so 
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men actually count every sardine, and send them 
ashore in baskets of exactly two hundred each. There 
is no guesswork, no approximation by weighing. Since 
at low tide the boats are fifteen feet below the mole, 
the porters let down ropes to fishermen in the .boats. 
The baskets are drawn up one at a time. If a single 
fish happens to fall overboard, they go after it with a 
hand-net and make really strenuous efforts to recover 
it. These are fishermen to whom the admonition to 
gather up the fragments would not have been neces- 
sary. 

And yet, in sharp contrast to this meticulous care of 
unloading the catch is the willingness to part with the 
reward of labor for the refreshment that is poured into 
petits verres at the Abri de la Tempéte, the Descente 
des Thonniers, the Beau Séjour, the Barométre, the Abri 
du Vent, the Etoile d’Or, and at the Buvette du Bon 
Coin, as the drinking-places along the quay are called. 

Before leaving the quay I must not forget to speak 
of another fishing industry which, although overshad- 
owed by the sardines, is important and noticeable in 
the life of Douarnenez. The sardine-fishing is done 
at the mouth of the bay, and the fishermen return sev- 
eral times a week. But there are larger boats in the 
port whose crews go out for fifteen days and fish for 
thon from Spain to England. There were some of 
these larger boats unloading at the mole. The tunny 
is a giant beside the sardine. He is not taken ashore 
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in baskets, but is carried by the tail to the depots. A 
boy can hold one in each hand, if they are small, while 
four are a load sufficient for the strongest man. 

In the afternoon the Artist and I went for a walk 
along the shore toward Audierne, and passed through 
village after village of this thickly populated coast. 
In places summer people were in evidence, and we 
found miniature Trouvilles where the rocks gave way 
for a brief space to sand. But sardines dominated all. 
Were there churches to compel the admiration of the 
jaded traveler? Beside the church tower a chimney 
arose, and the church bells had to compete with the 
clink-clink of canning-machinery. Were there quaint . 
streets whose roof-line made the Artist half close his 
eyes by instinct and fumble for his pencil? From 
gable to gable light-blue nets were stretched, and oil- 
skins and overalls hung from hooks out of every win- 
dow. Was there a charming bit of rock and trees 
edging the waters of the bay? On the rocks sardines, 
in their wire baskets, stood with tails up, for all the 
world like the helmeted regiments of the Germans in 
Belgium; and nets were drying in the trees. Was 
there a bit of pasture-land with cows that Troyon 
would have found good to look at? They were graz- 
ing beside the remnants of a Lucca olive-oil barrel. 

The Artist growled, “What a delight Douarnenez 
would be, without sardines!” To which I answered: 

“But would it be at all—without sardines?” 
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T. BRIEUC, Paimpol, Lannion, Morlaix, on the 
Channel side of the Breton peninsula; Quimper, 
Concarneau, Lorient, Quiberon, Vannes, and the other 
ports of the “little sea” that gives its name to the de- 
partment of Morbihan are friends of many years. 
Memories of you go back to early days in France. I 
learned to think of you when I studied Cesar and 
when I read Mallory. Vannes, did you not give your 
name to Venice; and Quimper of Cornouailles, are you 
not the pays d’ Ys of the Knights of the Round Table? 
And the smaller places, like Saint-Jean-du-Doigt, 
where summers were spent when my children were 
babies, St. Pol, Roscoff, and Pont-Aven where Julia 
reigned—how I hate to pass you by! You are each 
fascinating, each different from the other, each as 
worthy of a chapter as the ports of which we have 
written. But after Brest we tarried too long at Dou- 
arnenez and Pont-Croix. Now we must pass on to 
the other end of Brittany. 
Of the four great rivers of France that are sym- 
bolized in the fountain of the Square Louvois in Paris, 
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the Loire is not only the longest but it has the most 
varied course. The tortuous Seine finds its way to the 
English Channel in the same general direction. The 
Garonne knows only the Pyrenees, Toulouse, and the 
Aquitaine. The Rhone hurries southward from Lyons 
to the Mediterranean. But the Loire carries to the 
Atlantic the waters of the heart of France. It has its 
source in the Ardéche, in Provence, not far from the 
Rhone and the Mediterranean. Its first objective is 
the north, for it must circle the Plomb de Cantal and 
the Puy de Dome of the central plateau. Through 
Lafayette’s country and the manufacturing region of 
St. Etienne it parallels the Rhone in the opposite di- 
rection, skirts Burgundy, and at Orléans is not far 
from the Seine and Paris. Then it turns west, tra- 
verses the Touraine, whose greatest chateaux are on 
its banks, and finds its outlet nearly forty miles be- 
yond Nantes, the largest city of Brittany. 

Among the ports of France, Nantes stands high in 
the movement of sea-borne commerce; it is surpassed 
in population and industrial importance only by Mar- 
seilles and Bordeaux, and in the réle it has played in 
the history of France, by none. 

I am one of those optimistic Americans, not raised 
on baked beans, who hopes some day to walk unhesi- 
tatingly in Boston, making good on short cuts. But 
I do not cherish the same illusion about Nantes. I 
have known Nantes for many years, and I am sum- 
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mering near there while writing this book. But I 
have given up finding my way around the city. I 
continue to get lost with the greatest ease, even with 
a map. Baedeker fails; the newer and better French 
guides fail. Americans who were in “Base One” dur- 
ing the World War will bear me out. The reasons for 
the labyrinthine character of the city are not difficult 
to explain. There are two islands in the Loire, arti- 
ficially formed by the Canal Saint Félix, which, by 
the way, has been serving its original purpose for four- 
teen centuries. Then four rivers empty their waters 
into the Loire at Nantes. Of these the Erdre runs 
through the town, with two turns, and is bridged 
eight times. The Loire accounts for ten other bridges. 
From the Gare de |’Etat into town you cross four of 
them! So much for the first reason. The second is 
that Nantes lacks large thoroughfares; there is no 
boulevard, no main street. 

Can you imagine Paris before Haussmann cut ruth- 
lessly through streets and buildings to make his great 
arteries? If you can, you have Nantes. With the 
exception of Bordeaux, it is the only one of the larger 
cities of France that has not become more or less a 
provincial Paris, with a number of wide and wholly 
modern streets dishearteningly destroying the atmos- 
phere of the past. The medieval buildings of Nantes 
do not rival those of many another city; and its 
cathedral does not stand out. But the charm of the 
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ensemble holds you, and you like getting lost; while in 
most other cities, after you have seen the show places, 
you cannot get away too soon. I once visited Nantes 
with a Parisian, who said after the first day: “I have 
always believed that the great provincial towns of my 
country were dull beyond words. Lyons, Lille, Or- 
leans, Tours, even Dijon, bore me to tears. Rouen, 
despite its churches, has become banal. But I shall 
never again go by the statue of Nantes in the Place 
de la Concorde without wanting to take my hat off.” 

Of course this enthusiasm was partly due to the 
wholly unexpected joy in the carnival. In staid Brit- 
tany, was it possible that the Mardi Gras could be cele- 
brated with the abandon of the Midi? The flowers of 
Nice were lacking and the summer weather, although 
it was mild enough; but aside from that, the scene 
was as animated, the merriment as care-free, the cos- 
tumes as picturesque, as at Seville. The Bretons have 
Spanish blood in them. You get a reminiscence of it 
occasionally at a pardon; it certainly crops out once a 
year at Nantes. 

The other day I was traveling from Paris to Pornic 
on a Sunday. The seashore express runs beyond 
Nantes only on week-days. But there was no im- 
patience at the thought of a wait of several hours for 
the evening omnibus. I made for the Place Graslin, 
and sat on the Zerrasse of the Hotel de France to enjoy 
the apéritif-concert. A small place it is, but it is 
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representative of Nantes. The semicircle of simple 
yet beautiful buildings of the eighteenth century re- 
minds one of Bath. On the opposite side is the Grand 
Théatre, with its Corinthian porch surmounted by the 
Muses. An inscription tells you that this building 
was completed in the reign of Louis XVI. In the semi- 
circle, through an archway, is a glimpse of an old 
quarter, whose buildings go back to the time of the 
Valois. At the next opening, half a block to the 
right, there is a huge rectangular inclosed, square, 
hemmed in with stately buildings, again like Bath, at 
the other end of which broad steps descend to the 
Loire. 

Memories of the war, when the Place Graslin was 
the rendezvous for the first American troops to take 
part in an Old-World war, crowded upon me. In 
that theater I had spoken to the people of Nantes, 
just before the Americans came, on the spirit of our 
intervention in France. I thought of my old friend 
Robert Chauvelot, who had carried with me the mes- 
sage of “jusqu’au bout!’ to most of the ports and to 
the larger inland cities of France. Nantes anticipated 
eagerly the coming of the Americans. It seemed no 
time before the city was overrun with our boys in 
khaki, who were so glad to find Nantes after the com- 
monplace and somewhat dispiriting St. Nazaire. At 
Prévot’s, across the circle here, how we used to be 
dined and wined! The Americans in the latter part 
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of 1917 andthe early part of 1918 seemed to take pos- 
session of the mouth of the Loire. 

But that was simply the last of the pages of his- 
tory that have been made on the southern frontier of 
Brittany. Nantes was the Roman capital of con- 
quered Armorica for five hundred years. It suffered 
successive barbarian invasions during the dark ages, 
became the capital of Brittany, was held for half a 
century by the English, and finally passed to France 
when a Nantaise, Anne de Bretagne, became the bride 
of Charles VIII. Nantes was one of the last cities to 
hold out against Henri IV, and gave its name to the 
edict he signed in 1598 to put an end to the wars of 
religion. Nantes played a vital role in the success of 
the French Revolution and in the second overthrow of 
the Bourbons in 1830. During the Reign of Terror 
atrocities more horrible than those of Paris took place 
here, when Carrier drowned thousands in the Loire. 

What strike one forcibly in the Place Graslin are 
the quiet and the feeling of being far away from a 
large city. Were one to be brought here through the 
narrow streets from the railroad station and then taken 
away again, he would never realize that he had been 
in the sixth city of France. Nantes does not force 
upon you either its past or its present. You have to 
go around to find the cathedral and the picturesque old 
chateau. Neither is a landmark, dominating the town. 
You stumble on the shopping streets, narrow and 
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winding, and learn from the shop windows and the 
ceaseless stream of passers-by that you are in a flour- 
ishing city. You will be surprised to discover two 
museums full of invaluable paintings, tapestries, and 
antiques. You have to hunt in the chapel of the 
cathedral for the splendid tombs of Duke Francois II 
and Lamoriciére. Evidences of wealth and taste in 
monuments, fountains, and eighteenth-century houses 
are discernible only to the tourist who is not in a 
hurry. The Place Graslin is representative of the 
whole of one of the richest and most elegant (I use 
the word advisedly) cities of a country where wealth 
and elegance abound. 

Nor do the city’s industries and shipping shriek at 
you. You have to find them, like everything else; 
and when you do, you are astonished at their extent. 
Factories and shipyards stretch around the city on the 
islands of the Loire, and along the banks of the river 
in the direction of the sea. Nantes bakes biscuits and 
cakes for all France, and sends them out in tins. It is 
the home of the petit beurre. It cans meats and fish 
and vegetables. It refines sugar and cures tobacco. 
In the baniieue are cotton- and glass-factories, iron- 
works, marine-engine and equipment plants, and ship- 
building yards. 

In the eighteenth century Nantes grew rich through 
the unsavory slave traffic. The inhuman enterprise 
of her ship-owners kept the slave-markets of the West 
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Indies and-the United States supplied until Yankee 
skippers outdid them. Selling negroes across the At- 
lantic was accountable for the wonderful pre-Revolu- 
tion wealth of Nantes. In the nineteenth century, 
after a period of eclipse following the Napoleonic 
wars, the industrial and agricultural development of 
France found Nantes with a great natural advantage. 
A port at the mouth of the Loire could serve the heart 
of France. Then luck was with Nantes in being a 
center on the best of French railroads, the Paris-Or- 
leans system. Nantes erected grain elevators and a 
refrigerating plant, unique in France and modest in its 
beginnings. She entered the wine industry through 
offering bottles. The fish and vegetables of Brittany, 
at hand, made possible the development of the can- 
ning industry. 

But the Loire, as rivers have the habit of doing, 
brought down its silt. At the same time, steamships 
grew in size. During the Second Empire, when sail- 
ing-vessels were gradually being replaced, the Govern- 
ment began to develop St. Nazaire, at the very mouth 
of the Loire. This newer port, if it did not take away 
from Nantes, at least began to benefit tremendously 
by a position nearer the sea with the same hinterland. 
It absorbed most of the increased volume of shipping 
and bid successfully for some of the working over of 
raw materials brought to the mouth of the Loire by 
sea. 
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in France. We came so late and we suffered so little, 
in comparison with the others, that monuments strewn 
across France seem out of place. The British have 
been content to put in cathedrals and other churches a 
modest tablet to their million who died in France. But 
the monument erected by the St. Nazaire Association 
is symbolic of the twentieth-century crusade; it is a 
souvenir not of our losses, not of the battles we fought, 
not of the importance of our codperation, but of the 
fact of it and the spirit of it. 

Mrs. Whitney has put into bronze an American sol- 
dier standing on an eagle with outstretched wings. 
The soldier faces France. He is on a pedestal of 
granite whose base of rock is uncovered at low tide. 
At high tide the eagle seems to be carrying him out of 
the waters of the Loire to the shores of France. No 
more striking site could have been found. The people 
of St. Nazaire gave the best they had, the most promi- 
nent position on the beach of the Petit Traict, which 
is the pride of the municipality, just beyond the break- 
water that marks the entrance to the harbor. They 
changed the name of their Boulevard de ]’Océan to 
“Boulevard Président Wilson”; and by the féte held 
in connection with the unveiling they showed that in 
St. Nazaire the feeling of warm friendship for the 
Americans had not cooled during the years that have 
elapsed since the common victory. 

St. Nazaire has no other fine street than the one 
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thus rebaptized in honor of the United States. The 
city had only three thousand inhabitants, crowded into 
what is now a small quarter, when the port was first 
remodeled in 1856. Since then it has grown tenfold. 
It is a wholly modern city, laid out in a regular plan, 
and has none of the picturesqueness of other French 
ports. But this one boulevard has a superb view, 
from the other side of the Loire on the left, to the 
northern end of Noirmoutier, an island out at sea, on 
the right. 

St. Nazaire, like most French ports, suffers from the 
handicap of having been conceived on too small a 
scale. It would have had already a great place in 
French commerce, before the Americans came, had the 
original plan of construction been more elaborate. 
But it was originally intended as a coaling-station for 
small ships, coming from the French West Indies and 
South America. Later, because of the nearness of iron 
ore, steel-works and ship-building plants were devel- 
oped here on a larger scale than anywhere else in 
France, and the mouth of the Loire became the French 
Clyde. 

With her steel-plants, blast-furnaces, forges, steam 
sawmills, and dockyards where the largest French pas- 
senger vessels have been built, St. Nazaire presents as 
busy an aspect as any port of France. In 1907 the 
port was enlarged, and again during the stay of the 
Americans. During the past few years plans have 
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been under way to make possible the entrance and 
docking of the largest steamships afloat. St. Nazaire 
hopes to replace Cherbourg as port of call for trans- 
atlantic steamers. It is already the terminus of the 
Compagnie Générale Transatlantique’s lines ta the 
West Indies and Latin America. If it could become 
a free port, like Hamburg, St. Nazaire might compete 
with Cette as the outlet for Switzerland. For years 
I have been told that it requires only a change of policy 
on the part of the French Government to enable the 
ports of the Loire to develop into the great Atlantic 
entrepot for central Europe. 

The visitor is struck, however, at St. Nazaire with 
the comparative smallness of the port alongside the 
great ship-building yards, and the lack of facilities for 
storing and forwarding goods. After the Americans 
came, St. Nazaire was congested, not only because of 
lack of space on the quays and of warehouse facilities, 
but also because cars could not be loaded and switched 
rapidly enough. French and American engineers 
agreed that the whole of the estuary of the Loire 
could be used to develop the possibilities of the port, 
and that the future was brighter than it would ever 
be for Brest, because the heart of France could be 
reached without grades on the railroads. Under the 
spur of necessity the Americans demonstrated how 
freight-handling could be speeded up by improved 
equipment and by the development of Montoir as a 
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warehouse center. At Montoir they built, using steel 
and cement in the construction, one hundred and fifty 
warehouses, which extend eight deep for two miles. 

The Loire, between Nantes and St. Nazaire, inter- 
esting to experts as the site of a great port, is, by con- 
trast, uninteresting from the tourist point of view. 
But once you are on the right bank beyond St. Nazaire, 
the change is great. Beginning at St. Nazaire itself, 
at the point where we now have the American monu- 
ment, as the right bank of the Loire curves from the 
estuary into the bay, there is a succession of beaches, 
between rocky promontories, all the way to Le Croisic 
at the tip of the Guérande peninsula. 

From St. Nazaire to Le Croisic we have “la Cote 
d’ Amour,’ and it is well named for lovers of nature 
and bathing. Partisans of the different resorts heart- 
ily dispute the claim of one another to be called Ja 
perle de locéan. Each believes it is that! We can- 
not mention all the resorts. La Baule is the largest, 
and it is blatantly and insistently advertised as “the 
finest beach in Europe.” 

There are beaches on the Baltic that I have not vis- 
ited. But I believe I know all those on the Atlantic 
and Mediterranean coasts of Europe, and those of the 
Adriatic and the Black Sea, that have title to fame. 
In my recollection there is no beach anywhere quite as 
fine as that of La Baule. One is so prejudiced against 
the exaggerations in advertisements that the natural 
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inclination is to dispute the statements of promoters. 
In this case, however, one cannot honestly do so. The 
beach at La Baule is several kilometers long, slopes 
so gradually that one is hardly aware of the decline, 
is so smooth and hard that one can ride a bicycle or 
play tennis on it, and is at the same time soft to the 
foot or body of the bather. There is nothing just like 
it anywhere else. The exposure is southern, and the 
water is warm enough for bathing from May until 
October. No raw breezes come to you from the sea, 
and the north winds from landward are filtered by 
miles of pine forests before they reach you. Beyond 
high-water mark a wide promenade of solid stone 
stretches the length of the beach. Under its shelter 
extends a row of gaily colored tents—the only protec- 
tion against the sun. 

We may render homage to the beach of La Baule, 
its pines, and its climate, and still confess that we 
should not want to stay there long. The curse of all 
unusual places is that they attract thousands and that 
the intimate atmosphere is lost. There is not the sense 
of rest, of quiet, of being away from the crowds, that 
ought to come with a holiday. 

But one does not have to go far to get what is de- 
nied at La Baule. From almost everywhere on the 
Guérande peninsula the pines and the rocks and the 
panoramic view and the climate is the same as at La 
Baule; the fine sand of the beaches, closely packed— 
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and free from fatigue to the pedestrian—is the same, 
but others are not so long or so broad. Pornichet and 
Le Pouligen are more cozy, and the latter has a har- 
bor. As one goes out to the end of the peninsula, be- 
yond the golf-course, a different type of summer re- 
sort is reached, and you get away from the places that 
are reminiscent of Atlantic City. The rocks are more 
picturesque; the coves are deeper; and then you have 
the quaint old towns of Batz and Le Croisic. These 
two towns of fishermen are the last glimpses of Brit- 
tany for the traveler voyaging southward. The 
houses are white; there are frequent windmills with 
Hollandish arms; and the churches, of granite, tower 
over the one-story buildings. Le Croisic has a large 
fishing harbor, well protected from the sea, which the 
Americans thought of turning into a port. Le Croisic 
still has transatlantic ambitions, and is mentioned in 
the plans for developing the ports of the Loire. On 
the quay we are reminded of a famous son of the town 
by the statue to Hervé Riel, whom Browning has im- 
mortalized. 

On our return to St. Nazaire, we strike inland to 
Guérande, where we have what is largely at Nantes 
and wholly at St. Nazaire denied us—a medieval 
town, preserving in its walls the souvenirs of the old- 
est part of France. Guérande is surrounded by feudal 
walls and deep moats. Its entrances are over pont- 
levis and through arched gates flanked by massive tow- 
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ers. From the walls one looks over the white piles of 
the salt ponds, to the sea. On this peninsula, at the 
mouth of the Loire, ivy-covered Guérande is more than 
a monument to the Bretons, who held off here succes- 
sively Vikings, Normans, English, fellow-Bretons in 
the duke’s pay, and French. The variety of assail- 
ants through the ages denotes the importance of the 
ports of the Loire. 
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Y hostess was a conventional Parisienne. In 
every particular save one, she had bowed to 
comme il faut all her life. Proper parents, Avenue du 
Bois for childhood playground, the right convent, a 
good match at nineteen, the usual life until the war, 
and just enough nursing not to interfere with other 
things from 1914 to 1918. Her husband had returned 
to his clubs and office and home after the armistice 
with palms and stars on his crotx de guerre and the 
rosette of the Legion of Honor twenty years before 
he expected it. Her deviation from the conventional 
was the possession of Lionel, Joseph, Louise, Yvonne, 
and Albert. Any one or two of them she might have 
produced without astonishing her friends. But the 
quintet was an inexplicable—and repeated—break. 
The five were the cause of her worry as summer 
plans were discussed over the tea-cups. “I assure you, 
one needs the purse of a profiteer this year to think of 
going to the shore. Ostend, Deauville, Dinard are 
out of the question. And at the smaller plages a villa 
for my large family costs almost as much. From the 
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answers to my letters you would think there was a mis- 
take about my husband’s activities during the war. I 
wrote to one of these agencies that the name of my hus- 
band was evidently written down in the wrong bureau 
at the Ministére de la Guerre. As it appears on cita- 
tions and not on contracts, we cannot pay the rent 
they ask.” 

“Why not try Sables d’Olonne?” I suggested. 

“Where is it? Ive never heard of it,” answered my 
hostess. 

Among the highly civilized, whose knowledge is so 
limited that they do not know how little they know 
and are therefore content, not having heard of a thing 
or person damns and dismisses in the same breath. As 
Einstein was to the New York city father, so was 
Sables d’Olonne to the Parisienne hunting a watering- 
place. She had asked me where it was, but when she 
followed the question with the statement that she had 
never heard of Sables d’Olonne, I knew that it was no 
use telling her that the Vendée boasted of the finest 
beach in France, and that folks with five kiddies could 
afford to go there. 

The Artist, however, is uncivilized. He admits that 
he needs new faces and new places to round out his 
education—and also that a marine painter should oc- 
casionally go to the sea. My allusion to Sables 
d’Olonne reached his ears when he was trying to an- 
swer questions about what he thought of other artists’ 
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work in the Salon with the same enthusiasm he would 
have shown had the questioner been the commeére of 
the Folies Bergére instead of one of my friends. The 
commere would have spoken only of his own pictures, 
of course. When we left, and he had finished wiping 
off the June perspiration with a chocolate-colored 
handkerchief, he said, “How do we get to this Sab- 
buls place?” 

Millions of Americans who knew nothing of France, 
and thousands of others who knew but had never 
looked at a map, before 1917, will know where the 
Artist and I went when I say that Sables d’Olonne is 
the port of the Vendée, and that the Vendée is between 
Nantes and La Rochelle. And the mind of many a 
reader will travel with us, when I speak of boarding 
the Orléans-Tours-Saint Nazaire express at the Gare 
d’Orsay, and changing at Saumur for La Roche-sur- 
Yon. A few years ago the editor would have blue- 
penciled these names, telling me that a magazine is 
not a geography book. But not now. He feels the 
magic of them: for he was there himself. 

Half an hour at La Roche-sur-Yon is quite enough. 
Here is the one town in France without a past; and 
for all we could see it has no present or future either. 
When the first Napoleon made a new administrative 
map of France, the Vendée’s bloody loyalty to the 
Bourbons was recent history. It troubled him so that 
he could not bring himself to make Fontenay-le-Comte 
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or Lucon or Sables d’Olonne the seat of departmental 
government. He built a new city on the Yon, and 
called it La Roche. It was created out of nothing, 
and has never had any raison d’étre except as a setting 
for the prefecture. Few know, however, that it is 
the capital of a département. More recognize La 
Roche-sur-Yon as the junction point for Sables 
d’Olonne on the Nantes-Bordeaux railway. La Roche- 
sur-Yon hasn’t a narrow street, a crooked street, an 
old street, a church or house or stick of furniture of the 
Louis periods. There are no mountains on the hori- 
zon. You do not smell the sea or flowers or hay or 
the people or pigs. The Yon trickles through mud and 
cattails. But is it to wonder? In the thickly popu- 
lated Vendée, Napoleon had to choose for his prefec- 
ture the one central place on a river where centuries 
of Vendéans had refused to live. 

When we got on the summer express from Bor- 
deaux to Sables d’Olonne, and the Artist saw how 
crowded the train was, he began to cheer up. His 
thirty minutes in La Roche-sur-Yon had made him 
waver. On the Rue Thiers he asserted that the Ven- 
dée was not God’s country, and when we reached the 
Place Gambetta and saw the monument of 1870 he 
groaned. 

“After the recent holocaust,” I said, “I do not un- 
derstand, though I respect, your grief over those who 
fell in the Franco-Prussian War.” 
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“I was mourning the probable demise of the sculp- 
tor who conceived that horror,” he answered, ‘for it 
means I cannot get my hands on him.” 

But on the train he was not so sure that the Vendée 
should be denied to God. He stopped insisting that 
I be specific in telling him how often and how long 
each time I had been at Sables d’Olonne. You see, 
before we reached La Roche-sur-Yon, I had told him 
with enthusiastic details what a great place La Roche 
was. Was it my fault the Bordeaux train was late 
and we had that half-hour? The Artist suspected that 
I had lured him twelve hours across France to visit 
a plage whose beauties I imagined. 

Whatever one may think of the drabness of the 
capital of Vendée, the coast from the Ile de Noirmou- 
tier to Vix is fascinating, every kilometer of it. Sables 
d’Olonne was once the point of a cape, with the At- 
lantic crowding in on north and south. During the 
past four centuries, marshes have gradually risen above 
sea-level, and, catching the alluvium of the rivers, 
have extended the land area of France by many thou- 
sands of acres. The cape is gone. The Vendée, con- 
tinuing to encroach upon the Atlantic, has now al- 
most a straight sea-coast- In another hundred years 
Sables d’Olonne will be in a gulf. Drained marsh- 
lands, gifts of Neptune to the Vendéan peasants, grow 
cabbages and cauliflowers and the most prized hay in 
France. Where fresh water has triumphed over salt 
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and marais gives pasturage to cattle. The pré-salé 
of the Vendée is the best mutton one can find. 

I told the Artist about the mysterious canals of the 
Poitevan marats, which served as roads—Venice ex- 
tended a hundredfold—and how we could punt day 
after day, all through the summer. We should not 
have to stay in Sables d’Olonne for our fun, not a bit 
of it! Before we reached Sables d’Olonne I worked 
myself up into an enthusiasm over the marazs I had 
never known before, and was ready to go on to Lucgon 
if the Artist passed up Les Sables. I pictured two 
lazy Americans exploring the marais without having 
to use their legs and not often their arms. An occa- 
sional poke at the bank with an oar would do the 
trick. The only other effort would be making low 
bridges under fallen birches. Supplementing the food 
we carried in the boat would be easy. Ducks 
abounded, and endless miles of hazels and whortles 
on the water’s edge offered nuts and berries en pas- 
sant. 

The alternative to Sables d’Olonne was alluring. 
Before we pulled into the station, and joined in the 
mélée of cabbies, hotel touts, and suitcase-snatchers, 
the Artist promised to give at least a fortnight to the 
Pottevan marais. But he has not yet found time to 
do so. Paris and New York know the Artist no more. 
He would have gone to Yokohama more readily a 
year ago than he would move now the twenty kilo- 
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meters southward to the marazs. Sablais he has be- 
come, and I am sure he feels kindly toward me for 
having led him to his perfect home. 

It happened this way: 

From the station to the hotel, the Artist was non- 
committal, and I was nervous. La Roche-sur- Yon had 
been a shock to both of us. There was time before 
dinner for a stroll to the beach. We went down the 
steps and through the street, rubbing elbows with a 
typical middle-class summer crowd homeward bound 
from an afternoon in the sand. Girls and boys with 
wet bathing-suits, battledores, mackintoshes, and rugs; 
flustered mothers waving camp-stools to keep in line 
their younger progeny; kiddies dropping buckets or 
shovels with a bang on the sidewalk, and sprawling to 
recover them right in the path of the older genera- 
tion; and once in a while one of those who are footing 
the bills for the rest. 

Suddenly we came to the Atlantic. The animated 
and variegated beach held us only for a second. We 
looked beyond to sky and sea. Although the sun was 
still fairly high, yellows, browns, and reds mingled 
with grays, greens, and blues. I thought of Menton 
on the Riviera, and of Patmos and Cos in the AXgean 
Sea. But in the first glance one realizes that the colors 
of Sables d’Olonne are strong without losing softness, 
are rich and deep without causing satiety. I used to 
think that when the Northerner acquired sensitiveness 
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to light and contour, Southern landscapes and sea- 
scapes would no longer tire and cloy him. But I found 
that they did. Complete chromatic readjustment is 
as much a physical impossibility as complete climatic 
readjustment. The color sense of the Northerner calls 
for a vigor in tone which the South does not give. 

I do not know how Sables d’Olonne would affect 
the man from the tropics or semi-tropics. But to the 
Northerner who knows and loves the Mediterranean 
this lost cape of the Atlantic Ocean produces the colors 
of the lands of the sun in a way that they ought to be 
in order to satisfy him. If you do not understand 
what I mean, go from your winter and spring on the 
Riviera to a summer at Sables d’Olonne. Arrive on 
the train we took, visit the beach before dinner, and, 
unless you are a Hottentot or some other sort of hot- 
climate product, you will agree with my thesis that 
climatic incompatibility extends to chromatics. More 
than that, you may find the Artist still there, and you 
will tell him that he is a wise marine painter to stick 
to Sables d’Olonne. 

As we looked, the Artist patted me on the shoulder, 
and turned me to the right. Into port one after the 
other came the fishing-boats, their sails of copper and 
light blue slightly rounded out by a southwest breeze. 
Hull and sail picked up the colors of sea and sky, and 
gave them to us. We received them reverently, in 
communion with the Infinite. The plage did not ex- 
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ist. We were oblivious of the crowd around us. The 
spell was not broken until the last of the fleet had 
drifted inside the breakwater. 

“I want to see this every month in the year,” said 
the Artist, in a tense voice. “And in different years it 
might not be the same in the same months.” 

The next day I realized that my unheeded sugges- 
tion to a Parisian mother had led an American artist 
to seek a villa on a three-year lease at the unfashion- 
able plage and unknown port of France. As we went 
from agence to agence amazement was universal. An 
American was a novelty, and when the American ex- 
plained that he wanted to stay the year round, eye- 
brows went up, and it was difficult to hide astonish- 
ment. Of course, since the war, one knew that almost 
anything could be expected of an American; but elect- 
ing to spend a winter at Sables d’Olonne was beyond 
comprehension. Our search took us up and down the 
beach. The Artist was not unobservant. So we 
dropped in at the post-office to wire the Artist’s wife 
to come along at once with the children, on the ground 
that ‘lead us not into temptation” does not free the 
petitioner from making an effort on his side. Those 
who leave everything to God generally do it literally. 
But as we have had a surfeit of bathing-girls twelve 
months of the year in the movies, I am not going to 
mention them here. 

A vacant villa at the seashore in August is as rare 
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as an obedient wife at any season. The Artist’s en- 
thusiasm did not materialize into settled plans im- 
mediately. We went about enjoying Sables d’Olonne 
just as if he had not decided to spend the rest of his 
life there. Each evening we watched the fishing-boats 
come home, with new wonder, and one morning we got 
up in time to see them go out. We tock a daily dip 
in the ocean, and loafed a little on the beach. But 
we soon tired of the summer crowd, and the Artist 
kept insisting upon “‘how nice it will be when the sum- 
mer people leave us.” He was already an old resi- 
dent! 

Sables d’Olonne is notable among French flages 
in that it is big without being either fashionable, demi- 
mondaine, or markedly Parisian. Peféts bourgeois 
and provinciaux generally go to small places, where 
they thoroughly enjoy life because somebodies and 
Parisians are not there. Sables d’Olonne is the only 
large water-place in France where the atmosphere is 
“folksy.” For it is no disgrace not to have an apart- 
ment in Paris, or money, or a decoration. The chil- 
dren’s frocks do not have to be freshly laundered 
every day; you can wear a cotton bathing-suit whose 
color has lost out against the sun; a tailored habit is 
not necessary for riding; the children play in the sand 
instead of whirling in merry-go-rounds on piers, to 
deafening and atrocious music; you do not have to go 
to grand opera in the casino; you look at the sea in- 
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stead of at. moving pictures; Syrian and Japanese 
trash-shops and auction-rooms do not compete with 
Neptune; and golf and motor-cars are somewhere else. 
Another unique feature from the outside, which 
makes Sables d’Olonne different from other plages, is 
the patronage it receives from the country roundabout. 
Normans and Bretons, Girondins and Pyrénéans, 
Riverains and Provengals leave to city folks the water- 
ing-places. They have not the tourist spirit, and vaca- 
tion or a jour de féte, if it entails a trip away from 
home, means going to see the family. The Vendéans 
are travelers. Georges Clemenceau, young teacher liv- 
ing in Connecticut and going to Virginia to see the first 
negro legislature meet in Richmond, and George 
Clemenceau, aged retired statesman hunting tigers in 
India, acts a true Vendéan. Richelieu, the most fa- 
mous Vendéan before him, confessed to the wander- 
lust. If other regions of France were as well repre- 
sented in the alien population of the United States as 
is the Vendée, our new immigration law would not 
discriminate so heavily against our former allies in 
favor of our late enemies. But if all Vendéans can- 
not go overseas, at least they visit Sables d’Olonne. 
In Brittany one travels from town to town to see 
the head-gear and costumes. In the Vendée one waits 
at Sables d’Olonne, and the cotffes and tabliers of the 
Vendée, the Loire Inférieure, and the Deux Sevres are 
shown on the Remblai day after day through the sum- 
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mer. The country visitors come for a good time, 
and they give back unabashed stare for stare. City 
folk on the beach, sitting under tents and parasols, 
playing croquet and tennis and diavolo, riding horse- 
back, and galloping into the surf, have the novel feel- 
ing of being for once part of the show. You are ac- 
customed to go places to see the sights, and vent your 
curiosity unconcealed on the inanimate and animate 
alike. At Sables d’Olonne the tables are turned. The 
rustics delight in your antics, and when you think of 
it from their point of view (which, closely inspected 
as you are, you inevitably do), the way you dress and 
the way you act on the beach are queer, as queer as 
the clothes and doings of country folk in their habi- 
tat. 

Sables d’Olonne is built at the foot of a range of 
high dunes which run south into a rocky promontory 
called l’Aiguille. The wide beach of fine sand is semi- 
circular, turning from southwest into a southern ex- 
posure. East and north winds are cut off by the dunes. 
The full ocean wind from the west is broken by the 
northern promontory, separated from the sandy part of 
Olonne by the harbor, which is protected by a break- 
water from the southwest wind. Rising from the ruins 
of a fourteenth-century castle, the restored and crene- 
lated Tour d’Arundel serves as a lighthouse, and domi- 
nates La Chaume, the fishermen’s quarter. There are 
very few old houses on the waterwise, but the docks 
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on a jour de-féte or Sunday make a picture more strik- 
ing than the caiques in the Golden Horn. | 

The fishing-vessels at anchor have tall masts and 
narrow jibs, and the sails are multicolored. Dancing 
even in the shelter of the port when the wind is south- 
west, the boats gleam kaleidoscopically in the sun, and 
splotches of sardine scales on sail-cloth and deck glit- 
ter like silver stars. Blue nets drop from the quay, 
over the stone coping, and their dangling ends are cov- 
ered from time to time with spray. For a minute they 
shine white, and then turn blue again. 

Except on the avenue leading from the station to 
the Place de la Liberté, Sables d’Olonne is devoid of 
trees. The only vegetable green in the landscape is 
that of bunches of light grass on the dunes behind the 
town, and a dark shadow inland to the north. By fol- 
lowing the channel of the port, one comes to the Forét 
d’Olonne. The name is a misnomer. But if one does 
not find shade, he stumbles on what seem to be the 
tents of an army. They are huge piles of salt, called 
mulons, gathered from the swamps after the water has 
been drained off. We are told that this was a great 
industry in the olden days. Now it has dwindled. 
For the price of human labor has increased, and salt 
from mines comes on the market more cheaply than 
it can be extracted from the sea. 

The energies of the Sablais have become concen- 
trated on sardine- and tunny-fishing, and on the rais- 
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ing of oysters. Cities can never get enough sea food, 
and each year the industry of the men of the nets be- 
comes more profitable. With difficulty one buys sar- 
dines in Sables d’Olonne. Although the beds north 
of the port yield from six to eight million oysters, you 
have to be a friend of the oystermen to get any. Paris 
has bought all the oysters of Sables d’Olonne for ten 
years to come; the local markets are supplied with 
Breton oysters from Nantes. In almost every water- 
ing-place in France (and I suppose it is the same in 
America) one sees fish and crustaceans to make the 
mouth water brought in from the ocean: but one eats 
“seconds” of sea foods, either the runts thrown out 
in packing for shipment or the left-overs shipped back 
from the city. 

“You must not come here to eat fish,” said the pro- 
prietor of our hotel. “I cannot get them. I am in 
the market only six weeks. The city customer buys 
the year round. It is only right.” We agreed. 

For shade one must go to the Bois de la Rudeliére, 
afoot or by tram. Its pines are reminiscent of the 
delightful La Baule, Pornic, and Croisic, which the 
A. E. F. frequented, forty miles to the north on the 
Atlantic coast. But the summer resorts in the estu- 
ary of the Loire have no Casino des Pins and no Sa- 
blaises. Perhaps it is because éfrangers (the word 
means strangers and not foreigners) come so rarely 
that they are welcome. The dancing is public but in- 
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nocent, and while cutting in is unknown, one can try 
his luck for the next dance. 

The only trouble with the Sablaises is that when 
you have singled out one, another comes within your 
field of vision. After the stupid Normandes of the 
coast and the reserved Bretonnes, the Sablaises seem 
like another race. They are another race—and a race 
differing sharply in looks and customs from the rest 
of the Vendéans as well. In Finistére whole towns 
have a physiognomy and customs that are not Breton. 
Spanish, Norman, Arab, Malay, and even Mongolian 
types are to be found within a day’s walk of Brest. 
The habit of sticking stubbornly to one’s pays has 
kept pure the blood inherited from shipwrecked mari- 
ners of the middle ages. Sablais and Sablaises are 
unmistakably Basque. They have nothing in com- 
mon with the Vendéans except their language, and 
even that differs slightly in accent if not in vocabu- 
lary. They seem out of place among the pines of La 
Rudeliére. Your mind travels to the hinterland of 
Biarritz, and the laughing faces of the Sablaises fit 
into a frame of olive foliage. 

Kneeling at prayer in Notre Dame de Bon Port, 
the seventeenth-century church, or walking on the 
Remblai and in the streets of La Chaume, the girls of 
Sables d’Olonne, however, do not need olives instead 
of pines. The Renaissance church could be found in 
the Pyrenees. And no race is out of its setting on the 
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sea, the spawn of us all. From Greenland’s icy moun- 
tains to all other places, missionaries go, sails catch 
winds and nets fish in the same way. Even in these 
days of railroads, one finds in ports a population that 
has traveled thousands of miles from home on the 
sea, sailoring the world over and fishing off the coast 
of another continent, but that has never been a day’s 
journey landward. As a landsman, the Sablais is not 
a Frenchman: you seek to identify him, and build up 
a story of his Basque origin. Handling nets and sails 
and knotting rope, you see only the mariner. 

The costume of the men is worn on holidays. The 
women, on the other hand, wear their distinctive short 
skirts, black stockings, and papilions at work as well 
as at play. The Sablaise enjoy a freedom in walking 
unique among the women of western Europe. Short 
skirt, with them, means knee-length. They are not 
ashamed of their legs—and have no reason to be. Old 
and young alike show them, encased in thick woolen 
stockings almost invariably black. Fashion has de- 
creed for Frenchwomen a modification of the diction- 
ary definition of jupe—‘‘partie de Thabillement des 
femmes, qui descend de la ceinture aux pieds.” Boots 
and calves have appeared. “To the feet” is incorrect 
in the twentieth-century definition of the word skirt. 
But only our most daring flappers are as yet skirted 
a la sablaise. It takes a little time to get to feeling 
that the Sablaises are not chorus girls turned loose, 
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but not so long as it would if you did not see seventy’s 
knees as well as seventeen’s. That fact, as the Artist 
put it, “steadies you” quickly. 

The texture of stockings, the color and material of 
skirts, the garniture of bodices, and the elaborateness 
of coiffes differ, of course, as all women’s clothes do, 
on holidays and Sundays, frequently also in the eve- 
nings, for the younger ones. The costume of the Sa- 
blaises lends itself to delightful variety of adornment. 
The head-gear, called papilion from its resemblance to 
the butterfly, is not as rigidly conventional as in Brit- 
tany. Change in form is permissible, and if one has 
lovely lace, one can use it in almost any combination. 
Except at the larger Breton pardons, where peasants 
from many towns come together, I have never seen so 
little sameness in the costumes of femmes du pays 
endimanchées as in Sables d’Olonne. If one could 
take the girls of Sables d'Olonne and put them with 
the young men of Epirus, Greek or Albanian, the 
grand-opera-chorus effect would be perfect. 

Although there is little of the past left in Sables 
d’Olonne, in the way of historic monuments, the dis- 
tinctiveness of its inhabitants makes you feel that the 
port of the Vendée is an historic town. Not ruins of 
stone, but the faces of the people and something rem- 
iniscent of Spain and Morocco in their house-building, 
awaken interest in the origin of the Sablais and the 
role of Sables d’Olonne in French history. The Nor- 
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mans first invaded Poitu by landing on a “great beach 
of fine sand at the point of a cape” in 817, and made 
their way inland by following the Vie (how many 
thousands of the A. E. F. were immobilized on this 
river at Saint-Maxent in 1918!). 

Sables d’Olonne became famous as a moe Ee of 
privateers who preyed upon the Spanish and later 
upon the English during the centuries of linking up 
Europe with America. But before Columbus discovy- 
ered the new world, Louis XI visited Sables d’Olonne, 
and recognized both the strategic value of the port and 
the freebooting qualities of its people. He improved 
the harbor, fortified its entrance, and granted the Sab- 
lais the privilege of taking for themselves the property 
of the King’s enemies. During the Wars of Religion 
the Sablais interpreted this privilege in a broad way, 
and with the people of the Ile d’Yeu and the Ile de 
Ré, they gathered in any shipping that came their way. 
In the next century, when Great Britain and the 
Netherlands were developing African and Asiatic pos- 
sessions, their merchantmen feared entering the tri- 
angle formed by Sables d’Olonne and the two islands, 
even when violent tempests dictated the prudence of 
hugging the shore. The Sablais took for granted some- 
times a state of war that was frequent under Louis 
XIV, but that did not always exist. In 1696, the com- 
bined fleets of England and Holland battered down 
the fortifications of Sables d’Olonne and subjected the 
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town to a severe bombardment. Stanch Royalists, 
the Sablais were a precious aid to the Vendéans in en- 
deavoring to overthrow the Revolution, did not follow 
the crowd in adulation of Bonaparte, and refused to 
accept the return of Napoleon from Elba. 

What the Anglo-Dutch bombardment failed to de- 
stroy, a hurricane (still talked of after a lapse of 
nearly two hundred years!) swept away. The “old 
quarter,” La Chaume, and the quarter behind the 
beach, now mostly given to summer cottages and hotels, 
are alike notable in absence of old houses. Only 
Notre Dame du Port dates back to the seventeenth 
century. But while Sables d'Olonne of the summer 
colony gives one’s esthetic sense the usual jolt one 
gets in French watering-places, terra-cotta and tiles, 
gingerbread carpentry, and lines higgledy-piggledy 
are lacking in La Chaume. The houses are not old. 
Most of the shops were built for shops and not impro- 
vised. 

And yet, just as the Basque remains in the physiog- 
nomy of the Sablais, the Hispano-Moorish character 
of their comparatively new homes and streets is un- 
deniable. A race true to its traditions has reproduced 
the past in the spirit of the past. The steeple of St. 
Nicholas has a Pyrenean stamp. The Tour d’Arundel, 
rebuilt into a lighthouse, does not rise from its ruins 
like a usurper, the creation of an unknowing genera- 
tion. The wool of stockings is Australian, perhaps, 
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but the stockings are home-woven. The cloth of the 
skirts may have come from England, but the skirts are 
made by the hands of those who wear them after 
the fashion of medieval days. The time has long 
gone by when the Sablais wore what they pilfered 
from luckless ships; and only the jewelry that has 
come down through generations bears witness to the 
predatory habits of ancestors. The coffee may come 
from Brazil, but it is roasted and prepared as the 
coffee taken from homeward-bound Dutch and Eng- 
lish East-India freighters was. 

Nowhere on the sea-coast of France have I found 
tradition binding the people as it does at Sables d’- 
Olonne. Every other port, except a few small ones 
in Brittany, has abandoned idiosyncrasies of dress. 
The costumes of a locality, in fact, generally disap- 
pear rapidly where there is much intercourse with the 
outside world. Sables d’Olonne is doubly in contact 
with strangers, as a port and as a watering-place. It 
is probably the separateness of the Sablais from the 
Vendéans around them that has kept them true to their 
peculiar dress. The smallest racial units hold to every 
weapon to avoid being submerged. Withal, the dour- 
ness, ungraciousness, aloofness, suspicion, that are the 
characteristics of islets of minorities, are altogether 
absent in Sables d’Olonne. The Sablais fear neither 
the country visitors on day excursions nor the city 
folk who come for a month or two. Were they an 
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inland people, they would shun this contact. On the 
sea, they know that neither peasant France nor tour- 
ist France will crowd them out of existence. 

Old Monsieur Benoit, sows-préfet under Napoleon 
III, got a bullet in his hip and the red ribbon in the 
War of 1870. Broken in health, he came back to 
live in the town where he had started his official 
career. Half a century later his second foot is still 
far from the grave. Monsieur Benoit never managed 
to marry a Sablaise, but he does not hold that up 
against them or their men. 

“T have nothing to complain of,” he told us. “Not 
having one, I have all, and their wonderful climate 
has given me the privilege of loving three generations 
of Sablaises. But it isn’t the climate. Their gaiety 
and their beauty and their wit have never allowed me 
to rust out. Do I ever go to Paris? Not since the 
funeral of Victor Hugo, and then the journey was too 
much for my hip.” 

We were on the terrace of the Café de Nantes, look- 
ing at the late afternoon crowd strolling along the 
Remblai. The Artist had ordered up a rare vintage 
to celebrate the receipt of a telegram from his wife. 
She and the children were en route. Monsieur Benoit, 
sniffing his glass, was glad we had called to him to sit 
down with us. I had been in Sables d’Olonne long 
enough to notice that his joints functioned well when 
he was approaching a table. 
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“And for these Sablaises who have left you a bache- 
lor, you remained here all this time,” I asked. 

Monsieur Benoit suddenly grew serious. He put 
down his glass, and gave a seaward gesture. ‘‘No, no, 
above all for that!’ he exclaimed in a voice filled with 
emotion. 

The fishing-boats were coming in. The sun came 
rather red through a mist. But the colors of sky, sea, 
sails, jetty, beach, were as superb as on that first 
afternoon. 

“If all the sands of Olonne were put in an hour- 
glass—” began Monsieur Benoit. He stopped short 
and gazed. We gazed too. 

“While they ran, you would say, n’est-ce pas?” 
The Artist finished the thought. ‘‘And I, too,” he 
added, and looked at me. 

I looked at the beach. There were so many sands 
of Olonne! I was going—for good. But I wanted 
to be appreciative—and that fishing-fleet was a card! 
So I simply said, ‘Not for fifty years.’ 
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CHAPTER XVI 
LA ROCHELLE AND ROCHEFORT 


ETWEEN St. Nazaire and Bordeaux the only 

two ports that rank high are La Rochelle (with 
its extension, La Pallice) and Rochefort. Both are 
in the department of the Charente inférieure, between 
the Vendée and the Gironde. La Rochelle lies south 
of a promontory, and is sheltered on the west by the 
Ile de Ré, and on the south by the Ie d’Oléron. Roche- 
fort is on the right bank of the River Charente, about 
ten miles inland from the Atlantic. Both are well 
placed to serve as the outlet to the Limousin, south of 
the Valley of the Loire. This is the rich country of 
Angouléme and Limoges, with Poitiers on the north 
and Périgueux on the south. 

No visitor to La Rochelle will ever forget how dif- 
ferent it is from all other cities of France. It has no 
regional resemblance to other places, and its buildings 
are typical of no period or successive periods in the 
development of French architecture. At a luncheon 
given by my wife for Tom Wells at Foyot’s in the 
early part of the war, André Lichtenberger said to me: 
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“T can tell a Protestant among Frenchmen as quickly 
as I can tell a Jew or an Alsatian. The Protestants 
have come to be a race apart because for centuries they 
did not intermarry with the rest of the French.” It 
may be only a fancy, but I seem to see in La Rochelle 
that life apart. It lasted long enough to give the city 
a distinctive municipal character. All the ports of 
France are individual in their way; La Rochelle is the 
most individual of all. 

At the end of the middle ages, before America was 
discovered, La Rochelle was already a great maritime 
city, the possession of which had been disputed by Eng- 
lish and French for two centuries. It was a strongly 
fortified city, right on the sea, whose tidal basin was 
spanned by a great pointed arch between two lofty 
towers, used as lighthouses. The picturesque enceinte 
suffered greatly during the religious wars. The forti- 
fications were repaired and elaborated by Vauban, but 
only one of the ancient gateways and three of the tow- 
ers still remain as outstanding landmarks. Of greater 
interest are the Hotel de Ville, partly Gothic and 
partly Renaissance, and the curious houses of the six- 
teenth century. They are solid and massive, uncom- 
promising, severe and yet beautiful, like the religion 
that inspired them. With St. Malo and Nantes, La 
Rochelle was refractory to any authority imposed from 
the outside, and its history is a long succession of as- 
sertions of independence, fruitless in the face of the 
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evolution of the modern state with centralized power. 

La Rochelle was the first of French ports to profit 
by the discovery of the New World and of the sea pas- 
sages to the East. In overseas trade the Rochelais 
grew rich, and developed so strong a spirit of self- 
reliance and also of antagonism to Catholic Spain and 
Portugal that embracing Calvinism was in accordance 
with their nature. La Rochelle became the cultural 
center of the Huguenot party, and resisted success- 
fully powerful attacks of the Catholics. Twenty-five 
years before Nantes, the Calvinists of La Rochelle 
wrested from a French king a charter of religious lib- 
erty. But the destiny that might have come to a port 
so admirably located was turned aside when the Roche- 
lais became the heart of the last Huguenot uprising, 
blockaded the mouth of the Gironde, and defied the 
regent of Louis XIII. Not until he had been besieg- 
ing the city for a year, and had called in the English 
to help him, was Richelieu able to put down this re- 
volt in 1628. Drastic measures were necessary. Riche- 
lieu built a mole to cut La Rochelle off from the sea 
before the town capitulated. After the submission, 
the Rochelais developed almost a monopoly of trade 
with Canada. They suffered severely through the rev- 
ocation of the Treaty of Nantes. The loss of Canada 
struck a death-blow to their prosperity a quarter of a 
century before the Revolution. 

Even if one did not know much of the history of La 
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Rochelle, and were not greatly interested in its tragic 
role in the movement against centralization and in the 
development of a colonial empire that was lost, he 
would still find rambling through this town absorb- 
ingly interesting. On the waterfront, along the 
Avant-Port, is the Tour de la Lanterne, with its stone 
steeple. The entrance to the inner port is guarded by 
two other medieval towers, from one to the other of 
which chains used to be extended. Continuing along 
the quay of the inner port, we arrive at the ancient 
gate of the Grosse-Horloge, inside of which we enter 
the Rue du Palais, whose sidewalks are under arcades. 
Into whatever street you turn, you will find sixteenth- 
century houses of a type that you have never before 
seen. If you take the street to the right, the Rue du 
Temple, you come to the Hotel de Ville, which is just 
a bare wall with only one opening, but whose top is 
relieved by a richly carved gallery that reminds one 
of Venice. 

Beyond the Place d’Armes, outside the fortifica- 
tions, a park extends from the sea inward, the length 
of the ramparts. 

The fatal defect of La Rochelle as a port is its size. 
It was built before the days of large vessels and inten- 
sive shipping, and there is no possible way in which it 
could be deepened and enlarged and equipped with 
the quays, cranes, railway tracks, and warehouses that 
are the sine qua non of modern commerce, without 
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making a clean sweep of the existing basins and 
starting all over again. 

Thirty years ago, in order to accommodate the 
larger vessels that wanted to use La Rochelle, an outer 
port was built at La Pallice, just beyond the old city 
to the west. It can easily be reached on foot, and at 
first glance the site seems favorable for the develop- 
ment of a great port. American engineers, enthusi- 
astically endorsing plans that had already been sug- 
gested by their French colleagues, proposed to make 
changes at La Pallice that would render it efficient as 
a base for the A.E.F. It was proposed to build a 
breakwater to connect the mainland with the Ile de 
Ré, which would give draft for boats from thirty to 
forty feet, to quadruple the existing quays, improve 
the equipment, and run a network of railway tracks 
from La Pallice around La Rochelle. They met with 
no encouragement, however, from the local authorities. 

At a time when La Pallice and La Rochelle were 
congested with American freight and we were adopt- 
ing the policy of meeting emergencies as they arose 
and providing for a future that took no account of 
the possible ending of the war, I remember talking 
with influential local men, and urging upon them the 
fact that everything done in the great world crisis 
would be all to their good after the war was over. 
But they took little interest in developing their port. 
A fine commerce had been built up in lumber, the local 
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authorities were financially interested in that, and they 
had no vision of the future or keen desire to serve the 
public interests. They feared that the combined de- 
velopment of La Rochelle and La Pallice might take 
away their comfortable feeling of ownership, which it 
certainly would have done. 

La Pallice is a port of call for the Pacific Steam 
Navigation Company’s South American service, and 
for a Dutch line to Egypt and the Far East. From 
La Rochelle small steamers ply to Oléron and Reé. 
From St. Martin, the port of Ré, convicts are deported 
to penal institutions in New Caledonia and Guiana. 
Recently the Paris Journal sent a reporter to South 
America whose stories stirred public opinion so greatly 
that a commission was created by the Government to 
study the advisability of abandoning Guiana on the 
ground of its unhealthy location and the almost in- 
evitable cruelty attendant upon deportation there. 
For a time it was believed that the penal settlement 
would be abolished. But the commission declared the 
charges of the Journal grossly exaggerated and rec- 
ommended the continuance of the overseas prisons. 
So La Rochelle will remain for the convicts and their 
families the scene of a farewell that is very often for 
life. 

Rochefort’s history as a port begins in 1666, when 
Colbert created the port and the city as the base of 
the French Navy. Like Cherbourg, its reason for ex- 
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istence is purely military. Geographical considera- 
tions dictated the necessity of a naval base, well pro- 
tected, between Brest and Bordeaux. But unlike 
Cherbourg, the port was not constructed in defiance 
of nature. The roadsteads at the mouth of the Cha- 
rente are the only ones in France whose depth never 
varies and which all experts agree are always safe, 
and the Charente is the easiest river in France to get 
into. Up to Rochefort, from the sea, there are no 
obstacles. 

The town is built on the side of a rocky hill, and 
its site does not lack picturesqueness. But as it was 
created by fiat and was laid out regularly from the 
beginning, it has no interest for the sight-seer other 
than its arsenal. The naval school was originally at 
Rochefort, but was transferred to Brest because the 
climate is supposed to be unhealthy. This fact, too, 
has prevented its growth as a center for maritime 
instruction. 

But if the town is uninteresting, the military port, 
although not as large as at Brest or Toulon, is the 
easiest and most instructive to visit. One might 
almost say that it is especially arranged for tourists! 
One can see here better than in his own country the 
processes and problems of building war-ships. After 
you have been through the shops and yard you are 
taken upon a ship in the harbor to demonstrate the 
finished product. It is a kind of naval propaganda, 
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in deference to public opinion, this visit to Rochefort, 
which is well worth studying and imitating. 

The civilian inhabitants of the town, which has had 
an encouraging and steady growth in population, are 
as little enthusiastic about being a naval port.as are 
the people of Brest. The town had not been founded 
a hundred years before there was agitation for per- 
mission to engage in commerce. Other ports, notably 
near-by La Rochelle, protested vigorously. But Louis 
XVI gave the Rochefortins the right to engage in 
commerce, in 1775. There was a wait of another hun- 
dred years before the building of two basins enabled 
them to develop their merchant shipping. The com- 
mercial port is at the other end of the town from the 
maritime port, and is still pretty small. But it 
already does a flourishing business in the import of 
coal, the transhipment of salt fish, and the export of 
wines, alcohol, and cereals. 

The Chamber of Commerce reflects the determina- 
tion of Rochefortins to make a great port here. In 
talking with them one is struck with the difference 
between the spirit at La Pallice, only twenty miles 
away, and at Rochefort. They know that their river, 
without great expense for dredging, will not admit the 
mammoth vessels of to-day, but they claim that the 
size of freighters is now universally placed at a maxi- 
mum of fifteen thousand tons, and that the average 
freighter can enter their new basin readily. Their 
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tide is negligible, and they ask you what other river 
than the Charente has not varied since 1670. They 
show you splendid railway lines to Paris and Lyons 
without grades, and they point out how Rochefort 
and its outlying new port of Tonnay-Charente, with 
its great factories, is the logical port on the Atlantic 
for Switzerland and Italy. 

But they want the same two things that Brest wants 
—freedom from the trammeling subordination to 
naval needs and a free port régime. In geographical 
situation and natural advantages, they say, ““We are a 
thousand times better off than Hamburg or Liverpool, 
but—” Unfortunately it is the but that counts. As 
at Brest, they have no answer when you point out that 
their safety and lack of difficulty of tides, which are 
the advantages for developing a commercial port, are 
precisely what appeal also to the French Navy. You 
ask, ‘‘Where would you have the navy go?’ There 
is a shrug of the shoulders, and palms are upturned 
toward heaven. 
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BORDEAUX’S VARIED ROLES 


LTHOUGH they have changed slightly in rela- 
tive importance in population, the eight greatest 
cities of provincial France remain those that were 
chosen to adorn the Place de la Concorde several gen- 
erations ago. Of the eight, three are ports—Mar- 
seilles, Bordeaux, and Nantes. Marseilles remains 
the second city of France in actual population, but 
with its suburbs it counts behind Lyons and Lille. As 
centers of population the three cities we have just 
mentioned are followed by Bordeaux and Nantes. 
Havre has recently become the ninth city of provincial 
France, running only a few thousands short of St. 
Etienne and Strasbourg. Statistics are the abomina- 
tion of the writer, and this is the reason our book con- 
tains so few figures. The reader will have to establish 
tables of population by reference to an encyclopedia, 
if he is interested. All we want to do is to show how 
great a role the ports of France play in the life of the 
country. 
Bordeaux, like American cities, counts in her sub- 
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urbs, and tells you that she has a population of over 
half a million. But she does not care to have you 
apply the same method to Lyons, Lille, and Mar- 
seilles, and judge her importance by the result. She 
has not told you her population for purposes of com- 
parison, because she is as sure as Marseilles is that she 
stands next to Paris—if next! I have been using the 
pronoun “‘it” in reference to my cities, probably be- 
cause “‘port’’ is certainly not feminine. But Bordeaux 
has such a strong personality, is so much of a country 
in herself, that you would no more make her neuter 
than you would some of the babies you know. Others 
are different. 

The regionalism of the Marseillais is striking, of 
course, and it has the romantic history of the Pro- 
vence with which to identify itself. But it is a bit 
assertive, a bit flamboyant, as things are apt to be in 
the Midi. The Bordelais assume your knowledge of 
the fact that they never have lived, are not living, and 
will not live in the orbit of, or for the greater glory 
of, Paris. Twice within fifty years the Government 
of France left Paris for Bordeaux. It did not go to 
Lyons or Marseilles or Nantes. 

Two of the large rivers of France, the Dordogne 
and the Garonne, meet about forty miles from the 
Atlantic, and form a long, wide estuary that is really 
an arm of the sea, although it is called the Gironde 
River. Twenty miles south of this point is Bordeaux, 
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on the Garonne. Until the huge transatlantic steam- 
ers of our era were built, Bordeaux was accessible to 
all ships. Now, like Liverpool and Philadelphia, it 
can no longer receive the largest liners. But by dint 
of dredging, it is kept accessible to vessels drawing 
from twenty-one to twenty-six feet according to the 
tide, and therefore still remains a seaport of the first 
rank. A port ’way up a river has the disadvantage of 
difficulty of access; but is this not offset by not need- 
ing a series of basins, locks, drawbridges, and protec- 
tion against storms? Most French ports of any size 
right on the sea are nothing less than a maze; every 
which way you see quays at angles, and the shipping 
is divided up in the different basins. And even in 
river ports, like Nantes, there are likely to be so many 
branches of the river and so many canals that you do 
not know where you are and you get no bird’s-eye view 
of the shipping. 

Bordeaux is quite different. The Garonne makes 
a semicircle. Along both sides are quays, in a con- 
tinuous line. The ships tie to these quays. There 
are no basins, no canals. On the right side of the river 
are the railroad stations for Paris and other points 
north and west. Here, too, in La Bastide, as the 
quarter is called, are freight-yards and factories, and 
most of the warehouses for miscellaneous goods. The 
city proper lies on the left bank of the Garonne and 
comes down straight to the water’s edge. 
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Sixty years ago an iron railroad bridge, connecting 
the other systems with the Compagnie du Midi, was 
constructed over the Garonne, and pedestrians are able 
to use it. The only other bridge is the old Pont de 
Bordeaux. If you go to your hotel by taxi, you are 
hurried across it, and miss the best introduction to 
the city and the port. Better send your luggage on 
and walk. Five minutes after leaving the train you 
can be standing on the most remarkable century-old 
modern bridge in the world, and, without having to 
climb, you get your reward in a splendid and adequate 
view both of the town and its port. 

Across the river is the great city with which you are 
to become acquainted. In front of you, as your eyes 
follow the current down-stream, are ships of all sizes 
and from all places, alongside the quays. The port is 
lost around the curve. Turning the other direction, 
you see up-river the port for the smaller boats that 
can get under the arches of the bridge by lowering 
their funnels. It is a busy scene, but there is no sense 
of confusion. You say to yourself immediately that 
it is a great river for any ship that can get to Bor- 
deaux. Letting off passengers and discharging freight 
are so easy. And then you have read that there is 
room for twelve hundred ships! 

From this bridge Bordeaux presents a more harmo- 
nious and pleasing cityscape, if I may be permitted to 
use the word, than any other French port. Factories 
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and warehouses fit into the picture, and blend with 
fine buildings and church steeples. 

Continuing across the bridge, and turning up the 
quay to the right, you are quickly at the heart of 
Bordeaux. For you have arrived at the Place des 
Quinconces, with its stately planes, at the top of the 
curve of the river, facing the quay. You strike 
through the central a//ée of the place. On the right is 
a statue of Montesquieu and on the left of Montaigne, 
and at the end is the grandiose monument erected, a 
hundred years after their martyrdom, to the Giron- 
dins, who attempted to impose the spirit and philoso- 
phy of southwestern France upon the Revolution. 
The reverence in which the Bordelais hold their great 
thinkers of the past is indicated also by the name given 
to the street running through the financial center, par- 
allel to the Place des Quinconces. It is called Rue 
Esprit des Lois. The world may think of Bordeaux 
as a city that has given its name to wines; but the 
pride of the Bordelais is in their great men, who put 
an indelible stamp upon the evolution of political 
institutions of all countries. 

When we look into the history of Bordeaux, we find 
that this part of France did not receive its baptism in 
nationalism through fire and sword, as has been the 
case with most ports of France, and that it did not 
become at the beginning of its union with France a 
port that either needed protection against its enemies 
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or that saw the immediate advantages of incorporation 
in a large unit. Is this fortunate background the 
secret of the spirit of detachment and the vision be- 
yond their age of Montaigne and Montesquieu? Of 
the moderation of the Girondins? 

Originally the chief town of the Bituriges Vivisci, 
Burdigali’s commerce flourished under the Roman 
Empire. Belles affaires bred belles lettres. It was not 
surprising that a center of commerce, not on the path 
of invaders and too far from the sea to be bombarded 
or raided, should become a center of culture. Burdi- 
gali was a university city in the latter Roman days, 
and a foyer of Gallic culture long after the dark ages 
had reached other parts of what is now France. It 
did not escape, of course, later invasions of the barba- 
rians. When the male line of the dukes of Aquitania 
ran out, Eleanor, the heiress, married a king of France, 
divorced him, and then married Henry Plantagenet, 
thus passing to the crown of England. Bordeaux, an 
English port for three centuries, escaped the vicissi- 
tudes of many a French city during the centuries when 
a central monarchy was slowly evolving in France, 
and France and England were bitter enemies. It was 
only at the end of the Hundred Years’ War that Bor- 
deaux became once more a part of France. 

The submission to France followed a siege of three 
months; and incorporation in the kingdom of France 
was not regarded as a blessing. Charles VII refused 
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to give Bordeaux privileges that the English had 
always granted; the wars with Spain, England, and 
Holland continued for centuries at intervals, and 
weighed heavily on Bordeaux’s merchantmen; other 
ports got in ahead of Bordeaux in profiting by the 
expansion of France overseas; and the Bordelais were 
refractory to the taxes, especially that on salt, im- 
posed by Paris. These causes for grief smoldered 
through generations. For political rather than reli- 
gious reasons this powerful city gave aid to the last 
throes of feudalism, and twice in the seventeenth cen- 
tury the Bordelais revolted against royal measures— 
insurrections that were put down only by a military 
occupation. The Bordelais, idealistic revolutionists, 
abhorred Napoleon, first because his ascendency 
seemed to put an end to the dreams of the pre- 
Revolutionary thinkers, and then because his military 
ambitions continued to cause their port to suffer from 
Great Britain’s control of the sea. It is small wonder 
that they were the first to welcome the restoration of 
the Bourbons in 1814. 

During the last hundred years the vast and pros- 
perous hinterland has made Bordeaux what it was cen- 
turies ago, a great and thriving port, a university cen- 
ter, and the metropolis of commerce for southwestern 
France. 

The Atlantic coast south of Bordeaux is, with the 
exception of the shallow Bassin d’Arcachon, virtually 
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a straight and unbroken line until Bayonne, at the 
foot of the Pyrenees, is reached. There could, there- 
fore, be no competition for the Gironde. It was logi- 
cal that Bordeaux should become the terminus of 
three of the five railroad systems, the Paris-Orléans, 
the Western (now the Ouest-Etat), and the Midi. 
No port has better passenger service, and no port 
easier freight communications, with all of France. 
The Bordelais are proud of the fact that from their 
port there are direct lines to Paris, Lyons, Marseilles, 
and Nantes, the other largest cities of France, and 
that you don’t have to pass by Paris to get to central 
Europe. They are as near to the West Indies and the 
Panama Canal as St. Nazaire, and nearer than any 
other French port to South America and the west coast 
of Africa. In recent years, since Marshal Lyautey 
made permanent his great work in Morocco by estab- 
lishing Atlantic ports and roads to Fez, Bordeaux has 
begun to share with Marseilles the benefits of the 
great increase of French influence in North Africa. 
When the Americans intervened in the World War, 
and found that St. Nazaire and La Rochelle would 
not suffice for the needs of the service of supplies, 
Bordeaux was added as a base. Already the port had 
become known to more Americans than ever before, 
because submarine activity in the English Channel 
necessitated the temporary transfer of the New York 
line of the Compagnie Générale Transatlantique from 
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the Seine to the Gironde. But the miles of quays 
at Bordeaux were already overcrowded. Perishable 
freights spoiled on the docks before they could be 
transhipped. The A. E.F. acquired a French army 
plant for cold storage at Bassens in the Dordogne 
River, built a series of warehouses at St. Sulpice near 
by (as they were doing at Montoir near St. Nazaire), 
and established themselves farther up the Dordogne 
at Libourne. True to form, their ideas of improve- 
ments were without limit. They built hurriedly and 
kept thinking ahead of their construction. They pro- 
posed to the Chambre de Commerce of Bordeaux the 
development of the Gironde, of the Garonne up to 
Bordeaux, and of the Dordogne up to Libourne into 
one great port. The only disadvantage was the fatal 
one of lack of deep water and need of constant dredg- 
ing. Bordeaux had two years of artificial “‘jazzing,” 
and then fell back into its former slow but solid 
growth of year by year. 

There had been pouring in food-supplies, coal, 
wood, munitions, and stupendous stocks of every 
conceivable thing needed for the maintenance of sev- 
eral million men on French soil. And up to this time 
Bordeaux had been doing a business in wines and 
cognac with the United States that had increased 
appreciably in volume and value each year. The 
stoppage was brutally sudden. The American troops 
went home, and the United States amended its Con- 
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stitution tothe detriment of Bordeaux’s best export 
trade. 

But they were good days while they lasted. How 
many thousands of my fellow-countrymen will bear 
me out in this statement! If there are places in 
France where the long exile from home is not a 
pleasant memory, Bordeaux does not figure among 
them—not to anybody. The city was big enough to 
make the Americans comfortable and to keep them 
entertained ; it was beautiful enough always to delight 
those who were stationed there; and its spirit toward 
the “Yanks” was so cordial that ‘“‘a good time was 
had by all.” The Bordelais cheerfully allowed build- 
ings in the center of the city to be requisitioned for 
canteens and amusement centers. They good-na- 
turedly got out of the way in their narrow streets 
when American automobiles flew through them. They 
were the soul of hospitality. 

I remember an occasion when a regiment was get- 
ting up a dance, and at the last moment the nurses 
they had counted upon could not come. A resourceful 
captain went to a large department-store, and ex- 
plained to the manager that this was a last chance for 
a party before the regiment went to the front, and 
that the boys had had no fun during their dreary 
period of drill. He said that he wanted a hundred 
sales-girls, and they could bring as many chaperons as 
they cared to. Transportation to the camp would be 
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at the front of the Préfecture that evening at eight 
o'clock. The invitation was communicated in the 
spirit it which it was given, and when the hour 
arrived our doughboys were hard put to it to get 
enough cars for the girls who accepted. 

And the dinners! Oh, those dinners at Bordeaux! 
Large formal dinners which we gave and which were 
returned as formally, medium-sized dinners, intimate 
little dinners in homes, at the Chapon-Fin and the 
Chapeau-Rouge! And the rare occasions when we 
shared the cuisine and the caves of the Chambre de 
Commerce! Who of those present, French or Ameri- 
can, will forget the awful moment when an American 
general put water into his Haut-Brion 1876—most 
recherché of wines—which he was supposed to sniff 
with a rapt expression and then sip with protesting 
slowness? ‘This was the gravest incident threaten- 
ing good relations during all the A. E. F.’s stay at 
Bordeaux. 

Now that we have at last come to wines, we may 
speak of them as one of the sources of wealth of Bor- 
deaux, and call attention to the vast cellars under the 
quays, which are as interesting a sight as the cellars 
of Rheims. But let those who buy and sell discuss 
them as an article of commerce; for we cannot. We 
prefer to think of their unrivaled bouquet, their 
lightness, their mellowness, and the concentrated joy 
contained in the distilled fines when they have aged, 
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as symbolic of the spirit and atmosphere of the prov- 
ince of France of which Bordeaux is the metropolis. 

The itch for generalizing leads many people to 
associate most places with one thing. To them, when 
you mention Bordeaux, there is but one thought: it is 
the place where a certain type of wine and a certain 
kind of brandy come from. Then they are through! 
But Bordeaux’s roles as a town and as a port have 
always been—and are to-day—exceedingly varied. 
We have only to wander through the town, without 
having in mind history, to realize the many activities 
of this wonderful city. There are many delightful 
and striking witnesses to the past. No French city is 
richer in venerable public buildings. The Préfecture, 
the Hotel de Ville, the Bourse, the Custom-house, and 
the Chamber of Commerce go back nearly five hun- 
dred years. Two of the four gateways of the ancient 
fortifications, the cathedral with its tall stone steeples, 
other churches, the belfry Peyberland, which stands 
alone, and several notable houses were also here before 


Columbus sailed the ocean blue 
In fourteen hundred and ninety-two. 


These buildings we find in the winding narrow 
streets, each new discovery carrying us farther and 
never disappointing us. None of them are ruins or 
simply curiosities; they house municipal activities, 
port-management, the university, the notable library 
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and museum, and numerous religious, cultural, and 
educational institutions. Bordeaux believes that she 
has her own distinctive influence in the intellectual 
life of France and in the world-wide work of the 
Church. Her industrial and commercial interests 
touch the every-day life of all France. Bordeaux is 
the bridge to Morocco and the West-African colo- 
nies, and affords the principal services to South 
America. In the carrying trade, it is her boast that 
ships of all nations enter and leave the Gironde. 

Bordeaux is not a city of the past, or the city of 
a region. In her varied roles she plays her unique 
and large part in the life of France. 
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CHAPTER XVIII 
BAYONNE OF THE BASQUES 


ROM the Pointe de Grave, at the mouth of the 
Gironde, southward, the coast of France is vir- 
tually a straight line, until the Basses Pyrénées are 
reached. The only opening in all this distance is the 
entrance to the Bassin d’Arcachon—a passage imprac- 
ticable for large ships because of the constantly shift- 
ing sands. Against this coast the Atlantic Ocean 
breaks with full violence. There are no islands, no 
capes or promontories. 

Even Bayonne, near the mouth of the Adour, is not 
too good a port. By a stretch of the imagination the 
Atlantic Ocean is here called the Golfe de Gascogne; 
it is difficult to see where the gulf comes in. Bayonne 
is the best there is; being the only port, its movement 
is considerable. It could and would be more if the 
people had the inclination to go to sea. The Atlantic 
is inhospitable, however, and offers no protection in 
this corner of France. We do not wonder that the 
métier of sailor is little followed by the Basques. In 
their language, Bayonne means port. Here alone is 
their outlet to the sea. 
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At Bayonne the Nive and the Adour, the former 
from the south and the latter from the north, join 
and flow into the Golfe de Gascogne three miles be- 
yond at Le Boucau. Although over four hundred 
years old, this bed of the river is artificial. At the 
end of the middle ages the Adour ran north from 
Bayonne, inside the sand-dunes, and reached the sea 
at Capbreton. In 1360 a storm blocked this exit and 
compelled the river to travel many miles still farther 
northward before it found a place to break through 
the dunes. This was, of course, a great blow to Bay- 
onne. Louis de Foix made the present mouth of the 
river in 1578. It has been preserved only by a con- 
stant reinforcing of the dikes and a centuries-old fight 
against the sand thrown up by the ocean. 

The Basques were not always lacking in maritime 
genius. Bayonne in the middle ages was a whaling 
port, from which ships ventured forth for long jour- 
neys into the northern stretches of the Atlantic far 
beyond the ken of medieval geographers. Probably 
the marked Basque strain one finds in certain Breton 
villages comes from shipwrecked whalers. 

Bayonne, like Bordeaux, belonged to the English 
for several hundred years through the inheritance by 
their sovereigns of the Aquitaine. The exceptional 
privileges enjoyed by the people kept them content 
with foreign rule, and proves that the British genius 
for empire-building is not of recent date! This corner 
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of Gaul became a part of modern France through the 
expulsion of the English from the Continent by Jeanne 
d’Arc’s crusade, and has since played an important 
role in French history. When the line of the Valois 
died out, France got her Bourbons from here. It was 
at Bayonne that the frontier between France and 
Spain was definitely settled. The first Napoleon 
made Bayonne his headquarters when he attempted 
to bring Spain into the orbit of his grandiose scheme 
of empire by putting his brother on its throne. Six 
years later an Anglo-Spanish army was besieging Ba- 
yonne, whose glorious resistance counted for nothing 
because of the defeats of French armies elsewhere. 
The Spanish wife of Napoleon III made Biarritz the 
seashore residence of the French Court. This brought 
to Bayonne, Bismarck and Queen Victoria. 

Few cities of France are more interesting to visit. 
The railroad terminus is at Saint Esprit, on the right 
bank of the Adour, which is spanned by the Pont St. 
Esprit. When you cross this bridge you enter the city 
by a fortified gate, and find yourself at the place 
where the Nive joins the Adour. The Nive flows 
through the heart of the city, and is spanned by four 
bridges. 

It is not easy to establish the fortifications of Ba- 
yonne, as they must have appeared when they were 
needed. The town has grown in the last hundred 
years. Modern quays, railway freight-yards, and 
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warehouses, demanded by the port, have exercised 
their right of eminent domain. A large breach was 
made in the walls for the Gare de Biarritz. But what 
we find in one place or another, if we use our imagina- 
tion, gives a picturesque impression of the defenses 
that have been raised here time and again since Roman 
days. There is a medieval chateau fort; interesting 
gateways remain; and we find traces of Roman walls. 
A long stretch of ramparts can be visited adjoining 
the Porte d’Espagne. On the left bank of the Adour, 
dominating St. Esprit and facing Grand Bayonne, 
one of the thirty-three great forts of Wauban guards 
the entrance to the port. They tell you at Bayonne 
that Vauban thought this was his best work, just as 
they tell you the same thing at Toulon. A military 
engineer could wish for no better monument, however, 
for the citadel of Bayonne is almost unique in France 
in that it has never been surrendered. No foreign 
army has occupied it. This fact is proudly embla- 
zoned in the inscription over the entrance, which 
reads: NUNQUAM POLLUTA. 

France has cathedrals more striking, more beautiful 
in the ensemble, and more hallowed by historical asso- 
ciations than that of Bayonne. But with the possible 
exception of St. André de Bordeaux, Notre Dame de 
Bayonne is the finest cathedral of the ports of France. 
Its structural history is curious. The twelfth-century 
church was destroyed by fire before it was completed. 
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The present cathedral, after three centuries of build- 
ing, was left unfinished in the middle of the sixteenth 
century. Three more centuries passed. In 1847 a 
Bayonnais left his city a modest sum of money, the 
interest on which was to be devoted to the completion 
of the cathedral. Since this income became available, 
seventy-five more years have passed. They are still 
working on Notre Dame de Bayonne! 

There is something awe-inspiring—and wholesome 
—for an American to watch men in the twentieth cen- 
tury going on quietly day after day with the work 
their ancestors began seven hundred years ago. This 
is the secret not only of the imposing cathedrals and 
other great edifices of European civilization but also 
of our inability to reproduce in the land to which we 
emigrated the architectural beauty and the inimitable 
cachet of cultural institutions in the lands from which 
we came. We Americans expect miracles in our own 
lifetime, and we are prone not to want to continue to 
build on the foundations of the past for the future. 
Achievement is our god, and therefore much that we 
do is ugly or flimsy or crude. It is out of proportion 
and out of harmony. We think of something we 
want, and creative processes, to satisfy, must take the 
form of prestidigitation. A lawn, a city beautiful, a 
university, a cathedral—it is all the same. ‘If only 
we can get the money together,” we say, “we can have 
it now!” An author proposes a book to his publishers; 
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they answer, “How soon shall we have the manu- 
script?’ “Be generous, get your friends to be gen- 
erous, and when you come back to Commencement 
next year, you will see the new gymnasium,” says the 
college dean to his alumni. Once, when an American 
bishop asked me recently to contribute to the cathedral 
he was building, I offered him a voyage to Bayonne, 
where he could look at those workmen and meditate. 

From this homily I would not have my readers infer 
that the cathedral is not impressive because it is un- 
finished. It is already enough of a monument to 
awaken the most sincere admiration. The south 
portal, with its rich sculpture, was built in the thir- 
teenth century, and the sumptuous cloister was fin- 
ished a hundred years later. The vast interior, the 
work of more centuries, with its triforium second only 
to that of Albi, was completed long enough ago to 
give the stones a mellow and venerable appearance. 
The windows display glass of four centuries. The 
last one was put in during the reign of Louis XVI. 

One would be amply rewarded in going to Bayonne 
for Notre Dame alone. But many thousands visit the 
southwestern port of France with no thought of the 
cathedral as an objective. They are flocking to Biar- 
ritz, fifteen minutes away on the Atlantic. One can 
watch the evening sun filter through the rosace of 
Notre Dame de Bayonne, and still have time before 
dinner for a dip in a heavier surf than any other 
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French watering-place affords. Perched on its cliff 
high above the waves of the Gulf of Gascogny, Biar- 
ritz claims the title of queen of French glages. If 
one is looking for a combination of good beach and 
magnificent site and unrivaled climate, he will con- 
cede this claim. The promenade with its hotels and 
villas is on top of the rocks. Biarritz needs no board 
walk or dike. And it has a mountain view equal to 
that of Nice. 

For one of its products, to which it has given its 
name, Bayonne has exercised a powerful influence on 
the history of warfare, which means on the history of 
the world. At the end of the middle ages the little 
Gascon port began to manufacture steel weapons, and 
came to rival Toledo. When the gun replaced the 
sword, a Bayonnais, whose name has not come down 
to us, thought of combining the two weapons. He 
invented a sharp blade that could be fastened to the 
muzzle of a gun. Hence our bayonet. 

What makes Bayonne distinctive among French 
ports, however, is not its site, its monuments, its his- 
tory, or its products. Its greatest charm is in its peo- 
ple, who are a race unique in Europe. The Basques, 
so the linguists tell us, are the only aboriginal people, 
without kinship to any other race, in all of Europe; 
for they speak a language that cannot be identified as 
belonging, even remotely, to any of the European 
groups. Their position on both sides of the Pyre- 
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nees, at the Atlantic end of the range, has made pos- 
sible this phenomenon. Along with their tongue, they 
preserve a striking garb; and they are far cleaner in 
their personal habits and look much less like our sup- 
posed ape ancestors than less primitive and more 
evolved peoples that have overrun the rest of Europe. 
On the French side of the Pyrenees the Basques count 
hardly more than a hundred thousand. They are not 
dying out, however, and they are not being assimi- 
lated. They have emigrated in large numbers to 
South America, but are still enough in evidence in the 
little corner of France that seems always to have been 
theirs to justify our still calling Bayonne the port of 
the Basques. 
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CHAPTER XIX 
THE PORT OF VENUS 


NOWING that I had to awake in the morning 
at Marseilles fresh and in possession of all my 
wits, I went to sleep in the captain’s bunk up in his 
little cabin behind the bridge. To-morrow I was 
going to profit from my unique possession of the news 
that the Catalan revolution was a failure. I had char- 
tered a tug—a sea-going tug, if you please—at Mar- 
seilles three days ago, and this happy forethought was 
going to give the “New York Herald” a scoop on 
news of world importance. Catalonia was cut off 
from the world; no trains running, telegraph wires 
down, cables out of commission. And then the cap- 
tain came to wake me up in the middle of the night. 
I growled and turned to the wall. In the end he had 
to pull me out of bed. Something serious must have 
happened. What he had done was akin to /ése- 
mayjesté. 
“The mistral is blowing,” he yelled. “I promised 
to get you to Marseilles in the morning. I cannot do 
it. That is that!’ His wide sweep of the hand just 
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escaped me; for I was bending forward drowsily, 
seated on the edge of the bunk. 

But I did not take long to leave sleep far behind. 
The import of his words penetrated to the very soul 
of me. Here I was, bobbing on the high seas, and per- 
haps one of those London correspondents had some- 
how hoofed it to the Pyrenees, and got over the 
border! He couldn’t be there yet, of course, but 
immediate action was imperative. I asked for the 
chart. “Isn’t there any place we could put in right 
over the frontier?” I demanded. 

The captain’s dirty index pointed to a little prom- 
ontory just beyond Cerbére. ‘Port Vendres,” he 
announced. 

“Go there,” I answered, and rolled back into bed. 

This was my introduction to the ancient Roman 
Portus Veneris. I had not known before that there 
was such a place. Of course, being a fan about Han- 
nibal, I knew that when he crossed his first great 
mountain range in Europe he had camped under the 
walls of [lliberis, and when I used to teach Roman 
history I had looked up the itinerary of the march. 
I remembered vaguely that Illiberis was now called 
Elne, and that it was between Perpignan and the 
Franco-Spanish frontier. But Port Vendres was an 
unfamiliar name. Dramatically and unexpectedly I 
was to visit this corner port of France on the morning 
after my rude awakening when a cup of coffee was 
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put under my nose, and a voice announced, “Nous 
voila!” 

What luck some men have! When I went on deck, 
eight bells was striking—eight o’clock in the morning 
—and we were mooring at the quay. I could hardly 
believe my eyes when I saw, placed there as if it had 
been awaiting this occasion, a building bearing the 
welcome sign, ‘“Postes et Télégraphes.” My good 
angel had been with me ever since Gordon Bennett 
sent for me the previous Sunday morning and said 
just three words, “Go to Barcelona.” In the post- 
office I wrote sheet after sheet, to the stupefaction of 
the clerk, who told me before I got through that he 
had done a month’s work in two hours. Before my 
message was finished there was a telegram from Paris, 
directing me to return to Spain and investigate rumors 
of a black republic at Palamos, the cork port. But 
that is another story! 

Even if you have your own ship, you can’t go in 
and out of ports at will. Aside from the formalities, 
there is coal to take on, and it isn’t always on tap. 
So I had time to meet Port Vendres, and the acquaint- 
ance has been followed up in later years. 

The Pyrenees did not always form the frontier 
between France and Spain. On the map, they look 
what they are, a natural frontier, those mountains 
extending from the Atlantic to the Mediterranean. 
But until comparatively recent times the Roussillon, 
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country of Marshal Joffre, belonged to Spain, not to 
France, and the results of this former sovereignty are 
almost as marked here as they are in the Alpine and 
Rhine corners of France. Most of the inhabitants 
are neither Spanish nor French; they are Catalan; with 
a language and literature of their own. At the end 
of the middle ages Perpignan, Elne, and Port Vendres 
were cities of the Kingdom of Majorca. Mainland as 
well as islands then became a province of Aragon. It 
was Cardinal Richelieu who succeeded in annexing 
the Roussillon and thus establishing a mountain fron- 
tier with Spain. 

In European countries the radically different tradi- 
tional and cultural background—one might add racial 
background—of many regions now united under the 
same political sovereignty is a source of particular 
charm and interest to Americans. At first we vaguely 
sensed these differences; after the period of superficial 
acquaintance has passed, we notice them more and 
more. We come to realize the vast divergence be- 
tween Europe and ourselves. Our country represents 
a greater fusion of diverse stocks and civilizations; 
but we have no attachment to the land, going back 
through centuries, to keep alive regional individuality, 
and none of the local traditions that give to the small- 
est localities of the Old World a cachet distinctively 
their own. In Europe political allegiance and lin- 
guistic conformity have followed a demonstration of 
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the economic advantage of groups living under one 
sovereignty; in America the process of assimilation, 
with a constant stream of immigration, has been just 
the opposite. 

In the northwestern corner of France we found 
around Dunkirk that the people, although of Flemish 
origin and living in juxtaposition to the Belgium 
Flemings, were thoroughly French in sentiment and 
language. The reason is threefold: on the French side 
of the frontier, the Flemings need have no inferiority 
complex to the Walloons. They are French by birth- 
right; Dunkirk is the port for a rich hinterland, thanks 
to being French; and, most important of all, being 
part of a large and powerful country, the resources of 
the entire nation have been successfully used in de- 
fending the inhabitants of the little corner from their 
enemies. 

But when one is in the Midi, in a frontier region 
like the Richelieu, these powerful influences for the 
development of a proud and strong French national 
consciousness are not at work. One cannot stay long 
at Port Vendres without seeing this. The power of 
Spain was broken hundreds of years ago, and the peo- 
ple of this frontier region do not live under a menace 
of invasion. France does not play the role of protect- 
ing mother. One might say that in general throughout 
the Midi the obligations and sacrifices assumed by the 
people in the matter of national defense do not seem 
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to them to bring compensatory privileges. In the 
recent war, it was hard for the people of the Midi to 
understand the intensity of feeling of the people of 
the North, whose country was invaded. The German 
danger was so remote! It was a war they had te wage 
for others, not for themselves. It did not have much 
ta do—of course I am speaking of the opinion among 
simple-minded people—either with their security or 
their prosperity. 

Port Vendres ranks after Marseilles, Cette, and 
Toulon, as the fourth port of the Mediterranean. It 
is the outlet of a region that is slowly but surely grow- 
ing in its producing and consuming capacity, although 
it is close to the frontier and both mountainous and 
arid. A great industry has been built up at Thuir 
in the manufacture of a popular apéritif, nationally 
known. Byrrh has as its base Spanish wine that comes 
through Port Vendres. A few miles from the port is 
the home of another apéritéf, Banyuls. Port Vendres 
not only imports wine from near-by Spain but also 
cork from the Catalonian forests on the other side of 
the Pyrenees. Trade with Algeria has greatly in- 
creased, and the passenger line from Cette to Oran 
calls here. 

Spain and France have been on friendly terms for 
a hundred years, and have recently joined forces in 
the seemingly endless task of “‘pacifying’ Morocco. 
But a frontier is a frontier, for all that, and a port 
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near a frontiér has military importance. I doubt if 
there is a surer harbor on the Mediterranean than 
Port Vendres, and it is spacious. Toulon serves 
France’s purposes as a naval base; but there is use, 
also, for Port Vendres in these days when submarines 
and destroyers have their important part in naval war- 
fare. Since the World War, France has felt herself 
more dependent than ever before upon her vast reser- 
voir of African troops, and she proposes to assure the 
safety of their transport, in time of need, across the 
Mediterranean. This fact makes Port Vendres poten- 
tially significant as a port militaire. ‘There is, too, 
always the thought in the back of the minds of French 
statesmen that some day Italy and Spain may become 
allies, to France’s detriment. Is not eternal vigilance 
the watchword and eternal suspicion the price of 
empire? 

We have spoken of Banyuls as the home of an 
aperitif. It is also an all-the-year-round resort, as 
remarkable for its bathing as for its wines. Banyuls 
is just the other side of the cape, hardly more than an 
hour’s walk from Port Vendres. And from Banyuls to 
Port-Bou, the frontier station on the Paris-Barcelona 
railroad, is only five miles. Back in the mountains 
behind the port of the Roussillon are resorts whose 
popularity is growing rapidly among visitors at all 
seasons. 

The ancients had no gazetteer, with a duplication 
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of tens of thousands of geographical appellations. 
Their world was small. While Venus had moun- 
tains, valleys, rivers, capes, and towns, as far as I 
know she had no other port than this remote harbor 
at the Mediterranean end of the Pyrenees. Did the 
name signify the entrance to a country whose peo- 
ple rendered her especial honor? Were the ancestors 
of the Catalans conspicuously amatory? Was their 
land regarded as conducive to the pursuit of love? 
Nothing that comes down to us gives reason for an 
affirmative answer. For several centuries Port Ven- 
dres seems to have been the terminus of as long an 
uninterrupted voyage as sailors of classical days made; 
we must not allow ourselves, however, to draw con- 
clusions. Another cause for the name must be sought. 

It was bad enough, I suppose, on my tug-boat, when 
we went into Port Vendres with the mistral blowing. 
But I was not awake then and did not experience the 
entrance. Several years later I was in a fishing party 
that had gone out from Banyuls, and had been caught 
in a storm. We had to fly in the teeth of a gale and 
round Cap Béar. Waves broke high over the rocks on 
which stood the great lighthouse. At first we could 
not see the coast beyond—only the mountains rising 
to the glory of Canigou in the dim distance. But 
when the helmsman was able to tack and veer west- 
ward, in the midst of the surf beating against a rocky 
coast Port Vendres appeared. Here was the signifi- 
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cance of the name! Venus was born of the sea-foam. 
How often we see her represented as coming out of 
the waves, twisting her dripping hair. 

We had been at sea only a few hours, and welcome 
to us was the haven of the Portus Veneris. What 
must it have been in the olden days to those who came 
in small boats all the way from Greece and Italy? 
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CETTE OF THE ANCIENTS 


HEN mariners first ventured from the cultured 
East to the barbarous West, they discovered 
a curious fact about what is now the southern coast of 
France. From the Alpes-Maritimes to Cap Croisette, 
beyond which they settled Marsiglia, they sailed 
around numerous capes into little harbors protected 
by islands and peninsulas. From Marseilles to the 
Pyrenees the semicircle of the Golfe du Lion afforded 
little protection from storms; but just inside the coast, 
separated by narrow strips of land, were large bodies 
of water. They stumbled upon the Etang de Berre 
(of which we shall speak in our chapter on Mar- 
seilles), the delta lakes of the Rhéne, the ponds of 
the Camargue, inland water from the Golfe d’Aigues- 
mortes to Cap d’Agde, large éfangs between Nar- 
bonne and Perpignan, and still another tantalizingly 
inaccessible é¢ang before reaching the slight protection 
of the Portus Veneris. 
Along all this shore only three places seem to offer 
hospitality. Since Nature has not seen fit to change 
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the coast through the centuries, and because the sturdy 
mistral still blows down across the Provence, these are 
the places in which we stop to-day when we write of 
the ports of France. 

That mistral is a terror! There are other winds 
which cause nearly as much commotion. We have 
seen stones weighing tons lifted right over the break- 
water at Marseilles; and we remember once at Cannes 
clinging to a tree and watching the blocks of concrete 
for the new mole literally bobbing in the waves. Who 
will page Sir Isaac Newton? 

It is small wonder that along a vast expanse of low 
and swampy coast an elevation under which sailing- 
vessels and galleys could anchor for protection should 
stand out prominently. Height does not make moun- 
tains famous. The hill on which stood the Acropolis 
of Athens was more important to the ancients than 
Mount Olympus, cloud-crowned, a hundred miles far- 
ther along the coast. The seven hills of Rome are not 
easily distinguished in the sea of buildings of the 
modern city. But their names have endured, even 
though a monument to a nineteenth-century sovereign 
shuts off one and hotels obscure another. So it is also 
with Mons Setius, of which pilots said great things to 
Strabo. The hill and the name are still here. But 
whether we approach Cette from sea or land, it seems 
to us just a slight elevation, scarcely asserting itself 
above the cranes of docks, the funnels of steamers, and 
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the chimneys of factories of France’s second largest 
port on the Mediterranean. 

I tried Mons Setius on my children this summer. 
We had come from Montpellier through a flat vine- 
yard country, and yet, when we approached Cette and 
I exclaimed, “There is a famous mountain of the 
ancients!” the children asked, “Where?” 

Of course they saw that we were coming to a city. 
The town ahead rose a bit, and there was foliage that 
must be pretty high up in the background. But there 
did not seem to be any mountain to make a fuss about. 
Nor did the hill dominate more as we got into the 
warehouses and railroad tracks that greet one entering 
a port along a shore road. Cette is cursed with grade 
crossings, and constant shifting of trains entails wait- 
ing at gate after gate. But once in the city, the un- 
interesting approach is forgotten. And yet there is 
still no towering mountain! 

The Rue Nationale has taken us across two canals, 
with an island between. We arrive at the Esplanade 
and go straight on to the Chateau d’Eau. Here we 
are already on the slope of Mont St. Clair, as it is now 
called. To stretch our legs we leave the car and climb 
up. On a hot summer day it is some respectable 
height, five hundred feet they tell us, and having 
walked for half an hour, we are ready to believe it. 

The panorama from the semaphore on the summit 
is an unexpected reward. You realize that you are 
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on an island. To the south and west is the Mediter- 
ranean. To the north stretches out the large Etang de 
Thau, with the Creusot steel-plant on the near shore 
of the lake and the Cevennes Mountains far in the 
background. Eastward, at our feet, lies Cette, with 
every detail of the port revealed. The only need of 
a map is to identify the bodies of water. 

The Ancien Bassin, which started the fortunes of 
modern Cette, lies right under the mountain, defended 
by a citadel lower on the slope and by a fort on the 
sea Just outside the Méle St. Louis. This notable 
engineering feat of the seventeenth century was con- 
structed by the able ministers of Louis XIV to make, 
as a bon mot of the time put it, “sur un rivage inhos- 
pitalier un port sir.’ From the bassin a canal cuts 
straight through the town to the Etang de Thau. The 
Canal de Cette was part of the original plan, and 
forms the connection with the sea, of Riquet’s great 
Canal du Midi from Toulouse to the Etang de Thau. 
When we consider that it is nearly one hundred and 
fifty miles long, took fifteen years to build, and was 
completed in 1681, we realize that France, like Rome, 
has not been made in a day. It was by heroic concep- 
tions such as this that the unity of France was defi- 
nitely established under the Grand Monarque. Just 
a few months ago I was about as far away from Cette 
as one could be, riding along the coast of the Pacific 
below Valparaiso. There on a rock, painted in huge 
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letters, propaganda of a Chilean organization for good 
roads read: “A Nation Is Mave sy Irs Means oF 
Communication.” And here was our illustration! 

In 1839, Cette was connected by railroad with 
Montpellier. This was the beginning of a rapid de- 
velopment which made the port in twenty years the 
terminus of the Midi system, and three years later an 
outlet for the Paris-Lyon-Méditerranée. In studying 
the ports of France one is struck with the fact that 
many of them, like Cette, owe their first improvements 
to Louis XIV and their enlargement to Napoleon III. 
This was natural, because France became a united 
country in the seventeenth century, and transportation 
was revolutionized by railroad under the Second Em- 
pire. The new bassin, with its avant-port and jetty, 
became necessary in 1859, and at the same time a par- 
allel canal was built to inner basséns, and connected 
with the old canal by a wet-dock. This newer canal 
is the Mediterranean outlet of a canal to the Rhone. 
Cette has thus become a junction point and terminus 
for two of the five great railroads of France, and has 
connection by inland waters with Bordeaux and 
Lyons. 

A daughter who has seen too many ports this sum- 
mer goes back to tell the chauffeur that we will rejoin 
him by the Hotel de Ville on the quay of the old 
canal, while we go down afoot, skirt the citadel and 
the lighthouse, and return to town by the Corniche. 
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There are no old houses, no churches of note, no fine 
public garden in Cette; but the views of the sea and 
the port justify a day there, even when one is trav- 
eling with all his family. Still, we had seen a lot of 
the ocean; and when we drove back to the great 
lagoon, we were happy to hit upon the zodlogical sta- 
tion of the University of Montpellier. An aquarium 
is a source of delight to old and young. This par- 
ticular one demonstrated the amazing variety of fish 
in the Golfe du Lion. We were told that the fishing 
industry was as extensive as it was varied, and that 
the Cettois, like most French fishermen, are content to 
ply their trade in small craft because they want to be 
their own boss. It is worth risking the storms to 
remain free and to have the hope of becoming in one’s 
own small way a capitalist. The Etang de Thau is 
a great place for shell-fish of all kinds, and is a nurs- 
ery for oysters that find their way to our table from 
Arcachon and Marennes. In the sea, besides the sar- 
dines, tunny, mackerel, and cod of the Atlantic, are 
fish that have never been beyond Gibraltar. 

Of passenger-ships we saw none in the basins of 
Cette. Most of the shipping seemed to us to have to 
do with the wine trade. The quays were filled with 
hogsheads and casks and boxes of liqueurs, ready for — 
export, and ships were unloading the chemicals de- 
manded in the fight against vineyard insects. 

Sitting at a cafe on the Quai de Bosc, with an 
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orchestra playing-while we tested a local apéritif, we 
got into conversation with a man who was greatly 
interested when we told him that we planned to spend 
the night at Béziers. 

“After visiting Cette, that is logical,’ he declared. 

“Yes, that is logical,” he repeated, with:an em- 
phatic nod, as if pleased with himself for thinking so. 
“You ask why? Because what Béziers collects and 
finances, we export and import. Don’t let them tell 
you anything about wine at Bordeaux; that is, when 
it comes to volume. There would never have been a 
victory over the Germans if our poé/us had had to 
look to Bordeaux for their pénard. Hm! Or to Bur- 
gundy either! Vn ordinatre is an essential food, 
however you Americans may legislate against it. That 
is why you have gone through vineyards ever since 
you left Arles, and why you will continue to see little 
else until you get to Toulouse. You ask, ‘Is it pos- 
sible that the French need all these grapes?? Hm! 
Hm! It is that we can’t supply the demand—never 
arrive at it any year. We export from here to Spain 
and Algeria, but we also import. We are glad to get 
all the Algerian red wine they can sell us.” 

New vermouths were ordered, and the Cettois, de- 
lighted to have listeners, and continuing to ask ques- 
tions and answer them, gave us the history of the 
wine industry from the destruction of the vineyards 
by the phylloxera to the present time. He is the only 
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man in France who nas assured me this summer that 
France is under everlasting obligation to the United 
States. But he was not thinking of the World War 
or easy terms for the payment of debts. I thought he 
was, much to my wife’s amusement, and was murmur- 
ing some commonplace that he did not listen to, when 
I discovered that he was talking about the roots for 
grape-vines that we sent over in a greater hour of need 
half a century ago. 

Although Cette is admirably located, and is, as we 
have seen, the center of communications in the south 
of France, her only transatlantic shipping at the 
present time is the import of petroleum and wood 
from the United States and nitrates from Peru. The 
petroleum is mostly refined here; but it is not a big 
industry. The wood is used for making barrels, which 
is a big industry. The nitrates go to the vineyards. 
But during the World War, Cette was allotted to 
Switzerland as a port of entry, and there is still the 
ambition to be one of Switzerland’s outlets to the sea. 
No port is better situated to supply Swiss needs from 
South America—refrigerated meat, grain, and coffee. 
The place and the will are here. Big ships might 
come here. It is certainly an easy port to enter, and 
a safe one. But the laws of France do not encourage 
the development of Cette’s transit-trade possibilities. 

The Cettois accept conditions as they are and go 
merrily on busying themselves with wine in barrels, 
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and apéritifs in bottles, for the great masses. They 
make, they offer nothing particularly choice, but they 
take care of the demand. 

We left at the beginning of a summer evening, and 
followed a road skirting the Etang de Thau. From 
the semaphore we had not realized the extent of this 
lagoon. And we were able to get a better impression 
also of the height of Mons Setius of the ancients. 

“Tt 25 a mountain now!” exclaimed Hope. 

“How anything appears, depends upon how you 
look at it,” said Hope’s mother. 

Before our eyes were vineyards, nothing but vine- 
yards, vineyards like seas, stretching to the horizon on 
either side of us, all the way to Béziers. 
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AIGUESMORTES AND LES SAINTES-MARIES 


HERE is no shore road from Cette eastward. To 
avoid the low marshlands of the lagoons that are 
the feature of the Mediterranean coast between the 
Pyrenees and Marseilles, one has to go by Mont- 
pellier. But once beyond Montpellier, the tourist 
makes the mistake of his life if he hurries on to 
Nimes or Arles. For there is nothing in France—in 
the world, one might say—like Aiguesmortes. 
Carcassonne is the most celebrated walled city of 
France, and it would be hard to deny its fascination, 
especially on a moonlight night. But like Pierrefonds, 
in the forest of Compiégne, the other chef-d’ceuvre of 
Viollet-le-Duc, it is palpably a restoration, much of 
whose stone and wood evokes Napoleon III rather 
than the Valois. You are impressed, but you cannot 
get away from the feeling that you are in a museum. 
It is too good, too perfect, too complete, isn’t it? 
Avignon’s walls and towers and gates are more real, 
but the city has overgrown them. More convincing 
and sincere than Carcassonne, more medieval in at- 
mosphere than Avignon, are the little and the large 
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perfect jewels in France’s crown of ancient cities, 
Vianne, in the valley of the Baise, and Aiguesmortes, 
the port of the crusaders. 

We first visited Aiguesmortes in 1916, the wife, the 
Artist, and I. ‘You can’t beat it!” exclaimed the Art- 
ist. Ten years later, we had just been to Avignon 
and Carcassonne, and found ourselves once more turn- 
ing off on the road across the marshes that had brought 
us joy we had never forgotten. Before entering Aigues- 
mortes, we circled the town. There is nothing out- 
side the huge quadrangle of stone to take away from 
its majesty; just marshes, the Mediterranean, and, far 
enough off not to spoil the picture, the port. 

“Do you remember what Lester said? Just those 
four words express Aiguesmortes: ‘You can’t beat 
cae 

The children clamor for another turn of the walls. 
So we go around once more, slowly, and count ten 
gates and fifteen towers, some square and some round. 
The crenelated walls are very high, twice as high as 
those of Avignon. And they seem higher because of 
the complete isolation of the city. This fact con- 
tributes to its fascination. Almost everywhere in the 
world where we have walls of an ancient city, there 
is a fringe of modern buildings outside them, some- 
times built right against them. In many places cathe- 
drals have the same disadvantage in setting. Exi- 
gencies of later ages have led to crowding in upon 
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them. Aiguesmortes stands alone, by itself, majes- 
tic in its aloofness from the modern world. At the 
northwest angle of the ramparts rises the original 
tower erected by St. Louis, when he bought this site 
from monks of an island abbey, for France’s first port 
on the Mediterranean. They built well in those days. 
The circular Tour de Constance has walls nearly 
twenty feet thick, and with the watch-tower on the 
top, it is a hundred and seventy feet high. The forti- 
fications were completed in five years by Philip the 
Bold, and remain the most perfect example of a medi- 
eval fortification of one period. 

One can make a complete tour of the ramparts, go- 
ing into all the towers amd climbing over all the 
gates, and forget entirely that there is any town inside 
and port and industries of the twentieth century. You 
are back in the days of St. Louis. You recall that 
Aiguesmortes, when the French kings acquired it, was 
an island, like Mont-Saint-Michel. You can picture 
St. Louis and his crusaders sailing from the very gates 
of the city for the spectacular crusade of 1249, during 
which the ninth of his name had more adventures than 
any king of France before or after him. And you can 
see him embarking once more twenty years later from 
this same place on the eighth, and last, crusade, in 
which he was to find death on the shores of Tunis. 

But the town, inside the walls, is interesting, too, 
especially on a Sunday afternoon when the men and 
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boys are gathered for their ball games. Throughout 
the Midi the game in which old and young are pas- 
sionately interested is throwing along the ground a 
small hard ball. To the uninitiated it does not look 
like much of a sport, but spectators as well as players 
seem to get terribly excited about it. We are not so 
much intrigued by the game and the zest of the Aigues- 
mortais as by the fact that women are conspicuously 
absent. Where are they? This is holiday time, and 
the town is small. There is no other place. All the 
cafés are here. The ferrasses are doing a big business 
—not a vacant table—but we can count only half a 
dozen women. I am able to impress upon a wife and 
three daughters the lesson that here is one place where 
women are evidently neither seen nor heard. We do 
not understand the game, and the preponderance of 
one sex is dispiriting. So we go away from the walled 
city to have a look at the port. 

As a port, in the middle ages, the location of Aigues- 
mortes was not particularly favorable. But it was 
France’s first window on the Mediterranean, and was 
heavily fortified. As the French kings spread their 
authority along the coast, they tried to help Aigues- 
mortes and develop it by artificially fostering its 
trade. During four centuries every vessel navigating 
within sight of its lights was required to put in there. 
Not until Cette was established as a port, under Louis 
XIV, was this ordinance repealed. After Aigues- 
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mortes lost. her privileged position the port became 
insignificant, and it has only recently begun to in- 
crease in importance because of the canals connecting 
it with Cette (and thus with the Canal du Midi) and 
with Beaucaire on the Rhone. In recent years the 
vineyard industry has increased greatly in volume and 
revenues. But fishing still remains the greatest source 
of prosperity. As is common in all ports, the eggs are 
not all in one basket; and Aiguesmortes has long been 
known for the manufacture of silver trinkets which 
is largely work at home. That may be the reason why 
we see no women in the port of St. Louis. 

The dead waters—hence the name Aiguesmortes— 
extend all the way to the Rhone. The French have a 
word, flaque, for which we have no equivalent in Eng- 
lish. It must have been invented to describe enormous 
inland lagoons, which are sometimes covered with 
water to a depth of two or three feet and are at other 
times beds of mud. They are the outer fringes of the 
lagoons or étangs. Used only for a quick and haz- 
ardous crop of rice until vin ordinaire could be made 
profitably in the Midi, they are now ideal vineyards; 
for when they are submerged, the phylloxera are 
drowned. Continuing eastward over roads that our 
chauffeur does not like and little bridges where we 
sometimes hold our breath—‘‘pre-Cadillac bridges,” 
my daughter Mimi called them—we are still in the 
same endless vineyard country through which we have 
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been passing ever since we left the beans of Toulouse 
and Castelnaudary. For two days, we might say, 
aside from the time spent at Cette and Aiguesmortes, 
we have been with what washes down agreeably the 
cassoulet Toulousain. Not having Volstead in France, 
one can indulge in beans without fear of flatulence! 

The Rhone, after Arles, seems to the traveler to run 
wild. Any way you go toward the Mediterranean, you 
strike water, and how much water you strike depends 
upon the season. That is why it is worth while travel- 
ing at different times across the Carmargue, not only 
at different times of the year, but in different years. 
Most great rivers change their bed. From Arles to the 
Mediterranean there is a wide channel called the 
Grand Rhone, and a smaller one, which wanders west- 
ward before turning south, known as the Petit Rhone. 
The delta country between these two is the Ile de la 
Camargue. 

We are told that this is the only district in densely 
populated France where beavers are still allowed to 
wage war on trees. It is an ideal country for them, 
and as we travel toward Les Saintes-Maries we see 
their dams and their villages, a magnified form of the 
feverish and intelligent activity of ants. The Ca- 
margue is also famous for its half-wild bulls and 
horses, of whom we catch only fleeting glimpses. This 
used to be the breeding-place for the heroes and vic- 
tims of arenas. Although bull-fighting is forbidden 
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by law in France, the sport—if one can call it that— > 
persists in these parts of the Midi, where Spanish 
culture reigned for so long. 

After Aiguesmortes the only semblance of shelter 
on the Mediterranean coast until the mouth of the 
Rhone is passed and Marseilles rears her proud and 
ancient head, is the Golfe des Saintes-Maries. This 
gives the town of the same name, with its few hundred 
inhabitants, the right to call itself a port. There is 
no breakwater and no river or creek. But, for all that, 
Les Saintes-Maries is the port of the Camargue, and 
its inhabitants make their living by going out to sea 
for fish. It is true that when they come home they 
have to run their little sail-boats up on the beach; 
but they have a rail-head and a custom-house. When 
they are not fishing, they harvest salt. Without a 
smile, for they are very much in earnest, they boast 
that in proportion to the population the trade of Les 
Saintes-Maries is greater than that of Marseilles. Of 
international commerce, of the fluctuations of the 
franc, of the vast world beyond their horizon, they are 
profoundly indifferent. What they are proud of is the 
history—do not call it legend !—which makes them be- 
lieve that their sands are more hallowed for France 
than the sands of Plymouth for the United States. 

The story of the Trémaié, to use the Provengal 
word, goes back to the earliest Gallic traditions of 
apostolic Christianity. The three Marys, St. Mary, 
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Mother of John and James, St. Mary, sister of the Vir- 
gin, and St. Mary Magdalen, accompanied by St. Laz- 
arus, brother of the beautiful sinner, St. Martha, and 
St. Maximin, and their negro servant Sarah, are sup- 
posed to have come here from Palestine in a small 
boat. They brought with them Christianity. This 
place, where was beached the frail craft that had car- 
ried them from the Holy Land to the country that be- 
came through their efforts “the eldest daughter of the 
Church,” points to its name to refute the incredulous. 
From the Camargue their mission can be traced through 
succeeding legends. To the Marseillais, St. Lazarus 
was witness in his own body of the power of the 
resurrection. St. Maximin, accompanied by Mary 
Magdalen (was she yet worthy of the name of saint?), 
went eastward to the town to which he gave his name 
and where a beautiful church is his monument. Near 
by, the repentant Magdalen is buried in the stately 
forest of La-Sainte-Baume. St. Martha struck north 
through the Camargue to Tarascon, whose name com- 
memorates her freeing the country from the ravages 
of the ¢arasque, a dragon with fire and pestilence in 
his breath. The other two saints and their servant 
Sarah died in their first home in the Provence. 

The only building of note in the little town is the 
massive church. We do not call it beautiful or 
stately; for it has more the appearance of a fort than 
a church. And it was actually built to serve as a fort 
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—a fact which recalls the tragic history of the coast 
here, which persisted until the nineteenth century. 
West of the Rhone the inhabitants had mountains to 
which to flee when Moorish raiders came. In these 
lowlands, with no elevations and no security whatever 
during the long centuries when the Occidental nations 
were not masters of the Mediterranean, churches 
played the role of the stockades to early American set- 
tlers. From the tenth century, when this church was 
first erected, until the armies of Louis Philippe con- 
quered Algeria, there was always a watcher in the 
tower of the church of Les Saintes-Maries. If hostile 
sails were spied, he rang the tocsin (a word which 
comes to us from the Provengal toca senh). The peo- 
ple took refuge in the church. When we climb to the 
roof, which is of solid stone, we are behind a crene- 
lated parapet, and we can look down through the 
holes made for pouring molten lead on the assailants. 
The church has only meurtriéres for windows, like the 
cathedral at Albi. Through these narrow slits but 
little light filters into the interior. 

In a chapel high up in the apse are the relics of the 
two Marys who died here; and below the main altar 
one enters the spookiest crypt in France. Here was 
buried Sarah, who was never canonized by any Pope; 
but she is for all that a more widely worshiped saint 
than the Biblical heroines. The gipsies have made 
her their patron saint; and in the month of May they 
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flock to this little port from all over Europe. For 
months before May 25 caravans start for the mouth 
of the Rhone. From how far they come it is diffi- 
cult to say. They bring with them their food—even 
their fuel. Camp-fires blaze all around the little town. 
For a few days they take possession of Les Saintes- 
Maries and its church; and at the end of the pil- 
grimage, a king is elected for the coming year. To 
this strange race, Les Saintes-Maries is what Mecca is 
to the Moslems and Jerusalem to the Christians. On 


ships that have wheels, not keels, they come into their 
port. 
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HE stage of the traveler’s life when he is in no 
hurry to go on deck on the last morning of a 

sea voyage, comes very quickly. He knows how in- 
terminable and wearying is the process of health and 
police inspection, docking, making farewells, exchang- 
ing addresses that are promptly forgotten, and pass- 
ing through the custom-house. It is wise to stay in 
bed until the last possible moment. There will be so 
much to tax strength and patience before one settles 
in the train, or hotel, with money changed, tips paid, 
and baggage counted. Only the enthusiasm of youth 
or inexperience enables one to get up early, hail the 
sight of land, and enjoy the thrill of entering a harbor. 
It is a pity that the thought of unpleasant things to 
come keeps one in his state-room. All ports are pic- 
turesque. In sunshine or mist the atmosphere of ro- 
mance is the same. Promontories and forts and light- 
houses, islets top-heavy with buildings, bridges and 
cranes and elevators, tugs and barges and rowboats, 
ships at anchor and moored at quays, freight on the 
wharves—what scene embraces more of the varied ac- 
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tivities of mankind? From the deck of an incoming 
vessel, one has a vivid gage of the energy and pros- 
perity of a country, a comprehensive unveiling of the 
secrets of its economic life. 

I have never regretted that I first went to Mar- 
seilles by ship. One ought to get his first glimpse of 
a port from the sea. The railway leaves you at the 
back door, and you do not feel that you have been 
properly introduced. In fact, the error is in a certain 
sense irreparable. For even if you try to correct it by 
an excursion in the port, you are compelled to say 
good-by before you say how-do-you-do. And then 
when you come sailing in again, what ought to be the 
first impression is influenced by your knowledge of 
what you ought not yet to have seen. 

What a difference between tumbling out of a train 
at the Gare Saint Charles and having to pass through 
the hands of cabman and hotel-keeper before you 
scent the sea, and getting acquainted with Marseilles 
from the deck of a steamer! For on that first trip I 
was young enough not to miss the early-morning en- 
try. After the Chateau d’If of Monte Cristo fame 
and the neighboring islets of Ratonneau and Po- 
mégues, bound together like Siamese twins, there is the 
tantalizing quarantine wait at the Port du Frioul. 
Then you pass in between the two lighthouses and 
before you is the Vieux Port, framed by the steel tow- 
ers of the pont transbordeur. The sails of innumer- 
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able small craft flash white and brown against the 
deep blue of the Vieux Port. On the right, above the 
antiquated fort stands the Abbaye de St. Victor, and 
beyond on its own high hill Notre Dame de la Garde, 
watching over city and sea. The background is a 
fringe of limestone hills. The steamer, at quarter- 
speed, turns sharply to the left and passes into the 
Bassin de la Joliette, under the shadow of the cathe- 
dral. 

In half an hour, you have grasped the topography 
of the city. You have seen its monuments at their 
best. And you have realized what strikes visitors to 
every Mediterranean port, that the spot was chosen in 
the days of small sailing-vessels, and, being virtually 
on the open sea, affords shelter to large vessels only 
by a combination of herculean effort and modern en- 
gineering skill and means. 

So much for the true impression of Marseilles, 
gained by the entry from the sea. But there is also a 
false impression, heightened by the first day ashore, 
and which would remain if one hurried on his way, 
and never came back to Marseilles except to pass 
through on a voyage to the East. To the tourist, Mar- 
seilles, thus visited, appears to be a sort of bridge- 
head (if one may use the expression that has come 
into our vocabulary through the recent war) of Spain 
and Southern Italy, of Africa, and especially of the 
Levant. When one lands at Marseilles, the city seems 
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like the places one has come from. When one em- 
barks there, it is the foretaste of the places to which 
one is going. Marseilles of the tourist is exotic in at- 
mosphere and population. It is an Occidental Algiers 
or Port Said; it is Hongkong by anticipation or by 
memory. This explains the Marseilles of British nov- 
elists. 

Keen observers of French life, also, have declared 
that Marseilles is too cosmopolitan and the Marseillais 
too mixed in their blood to represent France or even 
the Provence. They point out that in a country where 
national and provincial characteristics dominate more 
than in almost any other European country, Mar- 
seilles is an anomaly. The Marseillais, they assert, 
have neither preserved the old provincial atmosphere 
and types nor produced the new national atmosphere 
and types. “A great port, and an interesting port, 
yes,” they say, “but not a French port, embodying the 
spirit and genius of old Provence and new France.” 

The criticism is like that one hears of New York, 
of Boston, of New Orleans, of San Francisco. Trav- 
elers shake their heads over the New Jerusalem; trans- 
planted Ireland; Creoles and Latin America; the Far 
East in the New World. Story-tellers crystallize the 
legends. Do our great ports fail to represent the 
spirit and life of the nation because of rapid growth, 
unassimilated masses of foreigners, and the dena- 
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tionalizing~influence of constant contact with the out- 
side world? Or, quite the contrary, do nationalism 
and sectionalism prevail against cosmopolitanism and 
dominate the mentality and activities of all elements 
of the population, however disparate they may seem 
on the surface? Unfortunately, I am not well enough 
acquainted with the ports of the United States to as- 
sert categorically that they are essentially American 
and bear the stamp of the regions they serve. But 
I like to think that their case is similar to that of 
Marseilles, which I do know. To one who looks be- 
neath the surface, Marseilles is unmistakably French, 
not less French than other great cities, not less meridi- 
onal than other sections of the Midi. 

Catalans and Spaniards, Corsicans and Sicilians and 
Italians, Greeks and Armenians, Algerians and Ka- 
byles and Tunisians, one meets everywhere among 
the landsmen; and the mariners are as polygenetic and 
polyglot as in any other world mart. The Marseillais, 
however, have the French national consciousness fully 
developed. They are like all Gauls who live under 
the bright sun, breast the north wind, and have the 
sea in their lives. Their peculiar traits are those of 
the rest of the Midi. Oriental, Greek, Italian, Span- 
ish influences have been at work in Marseilles since 
the beginning of her history. But from the time that 
France became a united country, the mental, political, 
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and economic life of the great Mediterranean port has 
suffered, prospered, and evolved with the rest of 
France. 

It was a commonplace of Parisians and foreigners 
that the Midi “felt” very little, and Marseilles not at 
all, the recent war. Before the end of August, 1914, 
the Paris “Matin” charged that a Marseilles regiment 
had shown the white feather in the first engagement. 
Right through the war the stupid joke went the rounds 
of how a Marseillais had asked a compatriot from the 
North, “How is your war getting along?” 

This sort of thing, due to the intensity of Gallic 
sensitiveness, was as cruel as it was unfounded. What 
the North imputed to the Midi, the French as a nation 
imputed to us. It was not the fault of the Midi that 
the menace and actual fact of German invasion was 
far away. It was not the fault of Marseilles that she 
was not under the range of enemy cannon like Dun- 
kirk, subject to enemy air raids like Calais and Bou- 
logne, and submarine-infested like Le Havre, just as 
it was not our fault that the Germans burned none of 
our cities. The gens du Midi were subject to the same 
conscription law and to the same burden of taxation 
and debt as the rest of France. They did their bit, 
and it was all the more credit to them that they con- 
sented to an equal sacrifice of blood and treasure to de- 
fend France against an enemy whose immediate men- 
ace was not so keenly felt. 
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If I had‘any doubts about the intense patriotism of 
the Marseillais and their determination to carry on to 
the bitter end, they were dissipated upon July 4, 1917. 
The first ‘Fourth’ after American intervention was 
celebrated as a national holiday in France. I had the 
privilege of addressing the mass-meeting in the Grand 
Théatre. It will ever remain a precious memory, the 
ovation of Marseilles to my country. During the 
eighteen months of American participation—the dark- 
est and most critical period of the war—lI spoke to 
large audiences all over France. Several of my trips 
were in the Midi, and I visited Marseilles twice again 
in 1918. I found apathy and hostility to a fight to 
the finish in no part of France. The Midi was just 
as eager to sacrifice everything to victory as the North, 
and if there was a city more earnest and whole-hearted 
in its patriotism than Marseilles, I missed it. 

Why should it have been otherwise? Ever since the 
Provence became a part of France, the Marseillais 
have played an important part in the history of their 
country. Not less independent than the Parisians and 
the Lyonnais and Bordelais in asserting their right 
to a voice in each internal crisis, they have never been 
blind to the fact that their particular interests were in- 
dissolubly bound up with those of the great nation 
whose Mediterranean gateway their city had become. 
It was not by pure hazard that the national anthem, 
although written by a Jurassian, bears their name. 
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And they point with pride to Thiers as one of their 
contributions to the glory and liberty of France. 
Old Marseilles, still the heart of the city, is built 
around and inland from the Vieux Port, which is the 
only landlocked part of the harbor. In the days of 
sailing-vessels and African corsairs (who knew how 
to keep Mediterranean shipping from developing!), 
the Vieux Port was sufficient. From the Greek period 
of Marseilles to the invention of the steamship and 
railway, the Vieux Port answered every purpose. Ves- 
sels sailed in, moored at the quays, discharged their 
little cargoes, took on new loads, and weighed anchor 
again—all within a few hours. Except in certain 
specialties of comparatively small volume, no port 
served more than its immediate vicinity. At every 
break in the coast, where sailing-craft were sure of 
temporary refuge from the wind, there was a port. 
Not until the middle of the nineteenth century did 
steam transportation bring about the concentration of 
trade and make possible the rapid development of 
modern ports. Marseilles met the problem of an- 
chorage for big ships and many ships at a time by 
the construction of successive bassins, protected by 
moles, extending from the mouth of the Vieux Port 
westward along the coast. The oldest and most 
famous of these, still used by passenger-ships, is 
La Joliette. There are ten of these dassins now, with 
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an area of-five hundred acres and two hundred and 
fifty acres of docks and quays. 

Marseilles can receive fifty steamers a day, and is 
always overcrowded. You can go from sunrise to sun- 
set of a summer day, on foot along the mole and 
quays, climbing to the flat roofs of warehouses, dart- 
ing in and out of dassins in the rowboat you have pre- 
ferred to a motor-boat, looking down on the seven 
dry-docks, one of which takes the biggest ships of the 
Mediterranean, and still feel that you have not ‘“‘done” 
the port. 

Shipping fascinates me. I know ncthing about 
building and running boats. Neither mariner nor 
shipper would give a penny for my thoughts. They 
would be of no value to him. My childhood was spent 
in a great port, near the wharves. I formed the habit 
of making stately passenger-ships, disreputable freight- 
ers, crews and cargoes, cranes and shifting-engines and 
longshoremen, the inspiration of my day-dreams. The 
squalid, the matter-of-fact side of the maritime trans- 
portation industry never struck me. That it was a 
business like everything else, I refused to see. The tar 
and hemp smell of a coil of rope drew me. I did 
not picture the rope passing through my raw hands, 
pulled by tired arms and straining back. I thought of 
myself sitting on that rope on the deck of an outgo- 
ing steamer bound for the lands of sugar, of licorice, 
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of cognac and rum, of cotton and cocoanuts, of rub- 
ber and jute. 

Since then I have seen most of those cargoes in 
their widely separated countries of origin. But day- 
dreaming has become only the more delightful, and 
whenever I strike a port, I make straight for the docks, 
note where each ship comes from, and prowl around its 
cargo until I am thrown out by the watchman. 

Marseilles is one of many French ports where I 
have been taken around officially by the proper authori- 
ties, with maps and diagrams and tables of figures al- 
ways before me. I have listened attentively to ex- 
planations and have tried to look intelligent and en- 
thusiastic. How disgusted my cicerones would have 
been if they had realized that they were not introduc- 
ing me to their wonderful bassins and docks, if they 
had known what I was really thinking! The General, 
the Admiral, the Prefect, the Mayor, the President of 
the Chamber of Commerce, and the Captain of the 
Port, proud of Marseilles, are pleased when I express 
my admiration and astonishment. It would be un- 
gracious for me to let out that many a time in war 
years as well as in pre-war years I have walked their 
mole and docks, that I knew the bassins of Pinéde and 
Remisage before their completion, and that I had 
watched the building of the mole of la Madrague. 

“Our largest sea-going tug,” says the Captain of 
the Port, pointing out the Marius Cambon. “She has 
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been way down the African coast by herself to 
Dakar.” 

My dear Captain, I could tell you a story of the 
Marius Cambon that you do not know. In 1909, 
James Gordon Bennett ordered me from Paris to Bar- 
celona. Train service was interrupted throughout Cat- 
alonia—one of their bridge-dynamiting revolutions. 
I did not know this until I got to the station, so I 
bought my ticket for Marseilles, ran into the Marius 
Cambon lying idle, chartered her, and was off within 
two hours for Spain. I suppose it was the Marius 
Cambon’s only passenger run, but she never rendered 
charterer better service. 

An official tour of the port is pleasant. So is a din- 
ner at the Préfecture. But I am glad that there were 
other times when, after a day of poking around the 
bassins with my inseparable fellow-traveler (or alone 
before I had her) we could come back along the Vieux 
Port by the Quai du Port, take our apéritzf at the 
Café Mistral on the Quai de la Fraternité, and stroll 
along the Cannebiére and the Cours Belsunce before 
dinner at the Restaurant Isnard. The Cannebiere, 
which leads back from the Vieux Port, is only three 
blocks long. It is remarkable for nothing except its 
extraordinary animation, day and night, and you are 
at the end of the street before you know it. But Mar- 
seillais are as inordinately proud of the Cannebiére as 
Edinburghers are of Princes Street. They say: “Sz 
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Paris avait une Cannebiére, ce serait un petit Mar- 
seille.’ The Cours Belsunce, at right angles, with its 
huge plane-trees and its street venders, is much more 
the Midi. 

The most interesting late afternoon walk is, to strike 
resolutely back into the labyrinth of small streets from 
the Quai du Port. Here, if you are not too nervous 
about your wallet and watch, your nose and the shine 
of your shoes, you can see for yourself how the mari- 
time population lives, and you will declare that a cer- 
tain type of Frenchmen is indistinguishable from Span- 
iard and Italian. At the end of the walk, which is 
partly a climb, you come out at the Cathedral. You 
have earned the fresh sea air that comes with the 
glorious sight of the sun dipping into the Mediter- 
ranean. A second choice is to find your way back from 
the opposite side of the Vieux Port, by the Place de la 
Corderie and along the Boulevard Notre-Dame, to the 
funicular for Notre Dame de la Garde. Here the view 
is much more extended, embracing city, Vieux Port, 
forts, and islands, as well as the sea. 

The angle of the Cannebiére and Cours Belsunce is 
also the angle of the Rue Noailles and the Rue de 
Rome. If you follow out the Rue Noailles you come 
in time to the Zodlogical Garden where the Palais de 
Longchamp is witness of the wealth of Marseilles of 
the Second Empire. Ionic colonnades join the palace 
with two museums. Visit these in haste if you will, 
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or not at all, but do not miss the view from the roof 
of the colonnade; for here you will grasp better than 
from the Cathedral or Notre Dame de la Garde how 
truly the Vieux Port has remained the heart of transs 
formed Marseilles of the twentieth century. If you 
go along the Rue de Rome, you run into the Prom- 
enade du Prado, which leads straight to the Mediter- 
ranean. 

And then there is the return to the city along the 
inimitable Chemin de la Corniche, with a stop for 
lunch, if it be winter, or dinner, if it be summer, at 
the best restaurant in the Midi. The Corniche is 
lovely beyond words, summer or winter, and one can 
well understand why the Marseillais do not feel the 
need of going to the Riviera. They claim that the 
Riviera starts at Marseilles. And they are right. The 
hills are as picturesque, the foliage as luxurious and 
entrancing, and the Mediterranean as blue. 

The only imposing building on the Cannebiére is 
the Bourse, a block back from the Vieux Port. Its im- 
portance to Marseilles is more in its being the home of 
the Chamber of Commerce than of the Stock Ex- 
change. Although we have the name, we have no 
analogy for the institution in America. The Chamber 
of Commerce plays a predominant réle in the munici- 
pal life of French cities, especially of ports. The 
Chamber of Commerce is a private institution exer- 
cising public functions. This happy and beneficial 
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successor of the medieval commercial guild goes into 
politics, local and national, wholly pro bono publico. 
Its activities are not influenced by the need of winning 
and maintaining the support of voters, nor are they 
controlled by industrial, banking, and shipping groups. 
Most of the Chambres de Commerce of the larger 
French cities enjoy revenues from foundations in land 
that date back to before the Revolution, and benefit 
by public contributions as well as by legacies and 
dues of members. They are often entrusted with the 
expenditure of national and municipal appropriations 
for works of public utility, to which they contribute 
their quota. They maintain lobbyists at Paris to 
watch over the distribution of the contents of what we 
Americans call the “pork barrel.” The lobbyists see 
to it, also, that senators and deputies advance and de- 
fend regional interests. When there is apathy or re- 
fractoriness, it is not a local political boss but the 
President of the Chamber of Commerce who is sum- 
moned by telegraph to administer the rebuke and warn- 
ing at the Palais Bourbon or the Luxembourg. 
Oldest and first in importance and achievement 
among the Chambers of Commerce stands that of 
Marseilles. The Bourse was built by the Chamber of 
Commerce. The great system of bassins and docks 
and warehouses, extending ten miles along the sea- 
front is due primarily, not to the French Government 
or to the municipality of Marseilles, but to the Cham- 
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ber of Commerce. The President of the Chamber of 
Commerce tells you, ‘““We are doing this or that,’’ and 
the Prefect and Mayor nod admiring assent. The 
French are more hampered than the Germans by poli- 
tics in municipal administrations. But they have 
enough sense not to let elected officials have anything 
to do with initiating or carrying out public works. 

Ever since Louis XIV, a President of the Chamber 
of Commerce of Marseilles has been saying proudly, 
“We.” But until the capture of Algiers in 1831, co- 
inciding by lucky chance with the appearance of the 
steam-driven ship and the railway, broke the power 
of the pirates and opened up a near-by field of colonial 
exploitation, there was not much to say “we” about. 
The Chamber of Commerce dreamed of a new over- 
seas empire, and prepared for it. 

Marseilles had a potent influence upon the colonial 
policy of the July Monarchy and the Second Empire. 
The opening of the Suez Canal in 1869 put Mar- 
seilles on the route to the Far East. After the Franco- 
Prussian War, France turned her energies to Indo- 
China, Madagascar, the Congo and West Africa, and 
to gaining possession of Tunis and Morocco, the two 
keys to her Algerian house, as Jules Ferry called them. 
At the outbreak of the World War the maritime move- 
ment of Marseilles was twenty times that of 1831! 
This volume of trade did not “just grow.” Much of 
it is due to the extraordinarily successful development 
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of the French colonial empire during the two decades 
before the war. Witness the fact that the increase in 
the period 1896-1913 was as great as that in the pe- 
riod 1831-1895. 

The Chamber of Commerce worked tirelessly to 
build up a colonial empire for which Marseilles would 
be the metropolis, and at the same time to develop the 
port to keep abreast of opportunities. The African 
Company was launched by the Chamber of Commerce 
in 1650; its own consuls were the first to represent 
French interests abroad; and the ships that fought the 
Barbary corsairs for over a hundred years flew its 
flag. Its voice was heard in the Crimean War and the 
Syrian expedition of 1860, and was not listened to in 
the question of Egypt. Its money backed de Lesseps, 
and, although control of the Suez Canal quickly passed 
into the English hands, a member of the Chamber of 
Commerce of Marseilles has always been a vice-presi- 
dent of the Canal Company. Tenaciously the Cham- 
ber of Commerce fought at Paris for an aggressive 
colonial policy, and stood for an uncompromising atti- 
tude toward Germany on the Moroccan question. 

The Marseillais, under the leadership of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce, realized throughout the war that the 
prosperity of Marseilles was contingent upon the vic- 
tory of France. As much as any other Frenchmen 
were they bitter-enders. The old French dictum, 
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“Rien de grand ne cest fait dans le monde sans que 
le nom de Marseille n’y soit mélé,’ included helping 
to win the war and preparing to profit by the victory. 
Almost all the colonial troops, whose existence was 
due to Marseillais colonial propaganda and without 
whose aid the war would have been lost, came to 
France through Marseilles on ships of Marseilles. For 
Great Britain as well as for France, Marseilles was the 
base of the Mesopotamian, Dardanelles, Salonika, and 
Palestinian offensives. Marseilles was the port and 
base of East Indians, Australians, and New Zealand- 
ers, and in the last months of the war became also an 
American port. For the civilian population of France, 
Marseilles worked to the limit of endurance in han- 
dling imports, and Marseillais, of their own initiative, 
were able to secure and bring into the country essen- 
tial foodstuffs, especially cereals and fruits, from the 
colonies their fathers and they had founded and devel- 
oped. 

The greatest war service of the Chamber of Com- 
merce, and of the Marseillais as a whole, was the com- 
pletion of the tunnel of the Rove. Early in the mod- 
ern development of Marseilles, it was evident that 
more of a port than artificial dassins could afford 
would be needed, and also that some way must be de- 
vised of linking up Marseilles with a system of in- 
ternal waterways. Like many another great city, Mar- 
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seilles, during her period of unprecedented growth, 
has had to struggle hard against the handicap of a 
poor site. 

What was the ideal port for the ancient Phoczans 
is insufficient, even with its many bassins, to, provide 
for the dreams of the Marseillais of to-day. From 
Batum at the end of the Black Sea to Dakar in French 
West Africa, Marseilles expects to be the middleman 
for France—and part of central Europe—to be one 
tenth of the world’s population. Thanks to a trans- 
Saharan railway, she expects to provide the shortest 
route from Europe to South America. 

Separated from Marseilles by a mountain of solid 
rock, the Etang de Berre affords provoking anchorage 
for thousands of ships and unlimited dock and ware- 
house and railway-yard acreage. Twenty miles west, 
with a level country between, is the Rhone, leading to 
central France. There was only one thing to do. 
Napoleon thought of it in 1794. The Chamber of 
Commerce started the gigantic enterprise in 1911. On 
February 18, 1916, when the Germans were preparing 
to seize Verdun, the two ends of the largest tunnel in 
the world met. 

Not for one day during the war did work cease on 
the tunnel of the Rove. Geography has been corrected. 
The smaller freight-steamers load and unload in the 
Etang de Berre. Cargoes to and from Marseilles pass 
through the tunnel in thousand-ton lighters, skirt the 
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south bank of the lake to Martigues, and go through 
a canal to reach the Rhone at Arles. The Marseillais 
believe that shortage of coal for transportation will 
induce the Government to push the deep canal on to 
Lyons. When that is accomplished, Marseilles will 
be connected by water with the Atlantic at Le Havre, 
and with the Rhine at Strasbourg. 

One of my most inspiring war memories is a visit 
to the Tunnel of the Rove and the Etang de Berre 
with Monsieur Artaud, President, and Monsieur Bre- 
nier, Director, of the Chamber of Commerce in one of 
the darkest weeks of the war. Never doubting the 
victory, they showed me with pride the marvelous 
work that had been accomplished since my last visit, 
and spoke with sublime faith of the glorious future of 
France, in which Marseilles was destined to play a 
leading role. In these perplexing days, nearly eight 
years after the armistice, I love to think of the France 
quietly working on (of which we do not read in the 
newspapers), and remembering Verdun and the Rove, 
I say softly to myself, “Nzhzl desperandum.” 

The Chambers of Commerce, especially those of the 
ports, are protagonists of regionalism. The Napo- 
leonic system of centralization was probably needed 
in post-Revolutionary France. It had its advantages 
during the unsettled political and changing economic 
conditions of the middle nineteenth century. But busi- 
ness men and publicists are unanimous in denouncing 
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the demoralizing influence of centralization during 
the Third Republic. The Marseillais believe that the 
revival of the Provence, as an economic unity, is es- 
sential to the prosperity of the region and to the proper 
development of the port of Marseilles. If regionalism 
prevails in France, Marseilles expects to become the 
capital of all the French départements where the olive 
grows, which means the lower valley of the Rhone, 
the valley of the Durance, and the Riviera. With 
water power from the Durance, the possibilities for 
metallurgical, ship-building, chemical, and paper in- 
dustries are unlimited. With water transport to cen- 
tral France and an increased overseas market, making 
bricks and tiles can be maintained as a chief industry 
of the region. 

Hand in hand with regional administrative auton- 
omy and the power of initiative in developing and pro- 
tecting economic activities, must come the acceptance 
of the free-zone idea, for which thirty-two of the for- 
ty-three Chambers of Commerce in France have voted. 
The question has been before the Chamber of Depu- 
ties for nearly twenty-five years, but despite the suc- 
cess of Hamburg, Bremen, Copenhagen, Triest, and 
Fiume—all experiments of the last forty years— 
France still compels merchandise in transit to remain 
in bond. It cannot be transformed or improved with- 
out paying full tariff. For this reason no French port 
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has as yet become a great industrial center or a world 
market for any raw material, refined or partly worked. 

In the Year XIII Marseilles began an agitation, 
which has never subsided, for the repeal of the Revo- 
lutionary decree that suppressed the freedom of their 
port—a privilege enjoyed since 1669. The Marseil- 
lais defined their desideratum as follows: ‘A free port 
is a city outside of the tariff lines: it is a port open to 
all ships of commerce without distinction, whatever be 
their flag or the nature of their cargo. It is a common 
point where, by a sort of fiction, the territories of all 
nations touch. It receives and hands over from one to 
the other all their consignments without red tape and 
without tariff rights.” 

Marseilles in a free zone, according to Monsieur le 
Président Artaud, would become one of the world’s 
most populous and wealthy centers, serving France, 
the Mediterranean, and humanity. M. Artaud sees 
his city climb over the Rove to expand on the shores 
of the Etang de Berre. He talks to you about sheep, 
cork, wool, skins, copra, peanuts, gum, palm-oil, ma- 
hogany, cocoa, rubber, rum, cod, pineapples, dates, 
sulphur, eggs, chickens, corn, almonds, and cocoons, 
He tells you how lands will be recovered from the 
ocean and longshoremen ‘imported from Africa, and 
you see the weighing-bridges and cranes and sheds of 
his imagination. But when he discloses a plan that is 
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going to eliminate the Vieux Port, you wonder why 
progress is so remorselessly unesthetic. Is the present 
so wrapped up in the future that its very wealth covets 
the few Naboth’s vineyards of the past? 

I want to get away from that Chamber-of Com- 
merce! So I stroll back to the Vieux Port, jealous and 
raging, and comfort my soul by watching women who 
need no derricks unloading oranges for a Spanish 
schooner that needs no concrete dock, and depositing 
them under an awning—all the warehouse the opera- 
tion calls for. And then I walk down the Quai de 
Rive Neuve to the old Bassin de Carénage under the 
shadow of the fort. Barefooted old-timers, who never 
heard of union hours, are scraping barnacles off wooden 
hulks older than themselves, with Saint Victor smiling 
down his blessing. 

We live in a great age. But isn’t it complicated— 
and Frankensteinish? 
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N size Toulon ranks after Brest as a port de guerre, 
but not in importance and significance. The naval 
ratio adopted by the Washington Conference indi- 
cates the hopeless inferiority of France in naval power 
to Great Britain and the United States in the Atlan- 
tic, and to those two powers and Japan in the Pacific. 
It would seem to indicate, also, seeing that France has 
two coasts to defend, inferiority to Italy in the Med- 
iterranean. But, thanks to the two great naval bases 
of Toulon and Bizerte, this is not the case. In all her 
extensive coast-line, Italy has no port sheltered as 
that of Toulon, which is endowed by nature and in- 
spired by tradition to be France’s southern sentinel. 
As a base for a twentieth-century navy Toulon can- 
not be surpassed. Its mountains and promontories 
give it protection against land and ocean winds and 
afford admirable emplacements for forts. Its waters 
are deep, and there is neither silt nor sand to contend 
with. Best of all, this godsend of a harbor is located 
at the southernmost point of the French Mediter- 
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Before they knew Marseilles, and before the rise 
of Rome and Carthage, the Pheenicians had a trading- 
post here, and they are supposed to have made their 
famous purple dye at Toulon. This bay was a Roman 
naval port for centuries; we say bay instead of city, 
for the location of Telo Martius was probably not the 
same as that of our Toulon. During the dark ages, 
Goths, Burgundians, Franks, and Saracens sacked Tou- 
lon; in feudal times its local lords were in alliance 
with Marseilles and Arles. St. Louis began to fortify 
Toulon at the same time as Aiguesmortes, but the 
tenure of the French kings on this coast was less cer- 
tain than farther west, and they found it much harder 
to get there than to the port in the marshes near the 
mouth of the Rhéne. After the invention of gun- 
powder, however, the marvelous natural defenses made 
Toulon a military port without rival, and it soon be- 
came a prize that those who aimed for the mastery 
of the Mediterranean felt they must hold. Thus we 
have the Spanish in the sixteenth century, and the 
English in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, 
striking at Toulon in every war. 

The beginning of French sea power in the Mediter- 
ranean was the fortification of Toulon by Louis XII 
and Francis I. The naval arsenal, founded by Henry 
IV, was extended by Richelieu; it was completely 
made over by Vauban under Louis XIV. In all the 
work that he accomplished, so prodigious, throughout 
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France, Vauban had greater joy in Toulon than in any 
other of his thirty-three fortified towns. He said that 
Nature, always his ally, had been generous to him at 
Toulon beyond measure. Vauban died the very year 
his work was put to a severe test. In 1707 Italians, 
Spanish, and English besieged Toulon in vain. In the 
next great European war, although the British had not 
declared war on France, a naval battle occurred off 
Toulon in which the French supported the Spanish, 
and drove off the British. In 1793 the royalists of 
Toulon betrayed their city into the hands of the Brit- 
ish Admiral Hood, who was able to occupy the port 
and its fortifications with British, Spanish, and Ital- 
ian troops. In the army of the Republic sent to drive 
out the invaders was a young artillery officer, Napo- 
leon Bonaparte, whose brilliant work in capturing the 
Fort de |’Aiguillette compelled Hood to abandon the 
port. Napoleon, at twenty-three, became Brigadier 
General. Five years later he left Toulon for the 
Egyptian expedition, from which he returned to make 
himself master of France. In 1830 it was from Tou- 
lon that the Algerian expedition, which marked a new 
beginning in French colonial history, set forth to make 
a new map of the Mediterranean. 

When one thinks what Toulon has meant, and still 
means, to French history, is it not strange that hardly 
any one bound time and again for the Riviera thinks 
of visiting the premier naval port of France? Napo- 
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leon has his countless admirers. Why don’t they stop 
over just one train to see the place where he made his 
name? 

But if one does stop, we can assure him that it will 
not be for a few hours to make a sentimental pil- 
grimage. Toulon is a large city of over a hundred 
thousand inhabitants, and it is in the midst of a coun- 
try as lovely in views of the mountains and sea as any 
other region of Mediterranean France. There is noth- 
ing drab or commonplace about Toulon. Its great ar- 
senals are busy night and day, and most of its people 
are, like those of Brest, builders of war-ships for the 
state, but sky and sea and sun combine to create an at- 
mosphere wholly different from that of Brest. Mari- 
time workers are socialists here, too, and at times they 
are likely to be effervescent. But they take nothing 
too seriously and a natural gaiety goes with the sun- 
shine. 

The railway station is more in the heart of things 
than in most French cities. As you step out into the 
Place Vauban, there is a statue to the Toulonnais 
“killed by the enemy since 1871,” the significance of 
which you grasp when you realize that it was erected 
before the World War. Toulon knows, better than 
any other city in France, that there was hardly a year 
in the Third Republic between 1871 and 1914 that 
the flag of France was not unfurled somewhere in 
battle on land or sea. This monument tells the story 
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of the development of France’s new colonial empire. 
Marseilles has reaped the reward in trade; Toulon has 
paid the price. You go only a few blocks before you 
reach the Boulevard de Strasbourg (that name, given 
to a principal street in many cities of France, showed 
a faith that has since been justified), and on the left, 
a little way down, you see the Place de la Liberté with 
palm-trees that give you a little thrill of joy if you 
have Just come from the North. Here is the fountain 
erected to the glory of the French Revolution—an 
expiatory memorial dedicated a hundred years after 
the great treason. 

If you strike toward the sea, you find yourself at 
the entrance of the arsenal. A visit requires formali- 
ties, and is not as interesting as Rochefort. There is 
neither the time nor the will to take you everywhere. 
Warehouses and shops crowd down upon the basins. 
You are supposed to be satisfied with the naval mu- 
seum, and there is little possibility of even a glimpse 
of the port and its equipment. The young officer who 
was especially detailed to accompany me said (he had 
been thrown with English officers a lot and I think 
that he thought I was one), “It is all here, everything, 
from soup to nuts.”” But he showed me neither soup 
nor nuts, let alone the courses between! 

Passing out of the massive entrance, I went back to 
the Préfecture Maritime to thank the Admiral for an 
interesting and instructive visit. The Préfecture is in 
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promontory on which stands the Fort de ]’Aiguillette, 
and arrived at Tamaris in another small harbor be- 
tween the mainland and the Isthmus of Cap Cépet. 

It was a lovely spring morning, and on the boat I 
made the acquaintance of a man of my own age, who 
seemed to be an Englishman. He spoke with a marked 
Oxford accent, both in French and English, and I soon 
found out that he had been attached to the Italian del- 
egation at the Paris Peace Conference and was on his 
way to have a few days of golf at La Napoule before 
joining his chief at San Remo. A coincidence! Our 
immediate and ulterior destinations were the same, and 
he, like myself, had stopped over to have a look at 
Toulon. “I am making a day of it,” he said, “and 
want to get what view I can of Napoleon’s fort and 
then hire a rig at Les Sablettes for a tour of the 
peninsula.” We joined forces. 

At first we discussed Turkey, and exchanged mem- 
ories of the Near East. But it was inevitable that we 
should come back to Toulon and its réle in French 
history. 

I told my new acquaintance that I was just pub- 
lishing a book on Riviera towns, and had in mind years 
in the future, when the aftermath of the World War 
was no longer of immediate interest, to do a book on 
ports of France. “I do not mean a book of encyclo- 
pedic information of the history and commerce of the 
ports, nor yet a guide-book, but just some travel im- 
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pressions, as they strike me. And here is where I shall 
stop—at Toulon. There isn’t much commerce here, 
but it certainly is a great port, the best on the Mediter- 
ranean, as Brest is the best on the Atlantic; and yet 
both of them are given over to the navy. Perhaps if 
we get the right kind of a peace and the League of Na- 
tions does work, armaments may diminish and Brest 
and Toulon will become what they really ought to be, 
ports frequented by vessels of all nations.” 

By this time we had crossed the narrow isthmus, 
and were on the road behind the lazaret, with Fort St. 
Elme behind us, we were enjoying the view of the 
three harbors with the fort that made Napoleon fa- 
mous perched on a promontory hiding most of the ar- 
senal. Across from us was Toulon. The Italian 
smiled. He did not seem inclined to talk at first, so 
I went far beyond my own beliefs and hopes in ex- 
tolling the League of Nations and the possibilities of 
a limitation of armaments. Thus I provoked him to 
speech. 

“Did you ever consider,” he said, “that Great Brit- 
ain has no right other than that of force to be in the 
Mediterranean at all, and that France is only partly 
a Mediterranean power, while Italy is wholly a Med- 
iterranean power? Great Britain has Gibraltar and 
Malta, won in wars, at the expense of Spain and our- 
selves; she controls Egypt, won in war; and she got 
Cyprus by blackmailing Turkey. Do not take offense 
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